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“ You infernal scoundrel !” roared 
Vizard, and took a stride towards 
Severne, 

“No violence,” said Ina Klos- 
king, sternly: “it will be an insult 
to this lady, and me.” 

“Very well then,” said Vizard, 
yrimly; “I must wait till I catch 

im alone.” 

“ Meantime, permit me to speak, 
sir,” said Ina. Believe me, I 
havea better right than even you.” 

“Then, pray, ask my sister why 
I find her on that villain’s arm.” 

“ T should not answer her,” said 
Zoe, haughtily. “ But my brother 
I will. Harrington, all this vulgar 
abuse confirms me in my choice: I 
take his arm, because I have accepted 
his hand. Iam going into Bagley 
with him, to become his wife.” 

This. announcement took away 
Vizard’s breath for a moment, and 
Ina Klosking put in her word. 
“You cannot do that: pray be 
warned, He is leading you to in- 
famy.” ji 

“Infamy! What! because he can- 
not give me a suit of sables? In- 
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famy ! because we prefer virtuous 
poverty to vice and wealth ?” 

“No, young lady,” said Ina, 
coloring faintly at the taunt; “ but 
because you could only be his para- 
mour—not his wife. is married 
already.” 

At these words, spoken with that 
power Ina Klosking could always 
command, Zoe Vizard turned ashy 
pale. But she fought on bravely. 
“ Married? It is false! To whom {” 

“To me.” 

“I thought so. Now I know it 
is not true. He left you months 
before we ever knew him.” 

“Look at him, He does not say 
it is false.” 

Zoe turned on Severne, and at 
his face her own heart quaked. 
«Are you married to this lady?’ 
she asked: and her eyes, dilated to 
their full size, searched his every 
feature. 

“Not that I know of,” said he, 
impudently. 

“Ts that the serious answer you 
expected, Miss Vizard?” said hee 
keenly : then to Severne, “you are 
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unwise to insult the woman on 
whom, from this day, you must de- 
pend for bread. Miss Vizard, to 
you I speak, and not to this shame- 
less man. For your mother’s sake 
do me justice. I have loved him 
dearly; but now I abhor him. 
Would I could break the tie that 
binds us, and give him to you, or 
to mg | lady, who would have him. 
But I cannot. And shall I hold 
my tongue, and let you be ruined 
and dishonoured ? fond an older 
woman than you, and bound by 
gratitude to all your house, Dear 
lady; Ihave taxed my strength to 
save you. I feel that strength 
waning. Pray read this paper— 
and consent to save yourself.” 

“T will read it,” said Rhoda 
Gale, interfering, “I know Ger- 
map. It is an authorised duplicate 
certifying the marriage of Edward 
Severne, of Willingham in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, England, to Ina Ferris, 
daughter of Walter Ferris and Eva 
Klosking, of Zutzig, in Denmark. 
The marri was solemnised at 
Berlin, and here are the signatures 
of several witnesses: Eva Klosking ; 
Fraulein Graafe ; Zig, the Capell- 
meister; Vicomte Meurice, French 
attaché ; Count Hompesch, Bavar- 
ian plenipotentiary ; Herr Formes,” 

Ina explained, in a voice that 
was now feeble, “I was a public 
character ; my marriage was public : 
not like the clandestine union 
which is all he dared offer to this 
well-born lady.” 

“The Bavarian and French min- 
istérs' are both in London,” said 
Vizard, eagerly: “We can easily 
learn if these signatures are forged, 
like your tances.” 

But, if one shadow of doubt re- 
mained, Severne now removed it: 
he uttered a scream of y, and 
fied, as if the demons of remorse 
and despair were spurring him with 
red-hot rowels. 

“ There; you little idiot,” roared 
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Vizard; “‘does that open your - ‘ 


eyes?” 

“Ob, Mr. Vizard,” said Ina, re- 
proachfully, “for pity’s sake, think 
only of her youth, and what she 


has to suffer! I can do no more for — 


her: I feel—so—faint.” 

Ashmead and Rhoda supported 
her into the carriage; Vizard, 
touched to the heart by Ina’s ap- 
peal, held out his eloquent arms to 

is stricken sister, and she tottered 


to him, and clung to him, all limp — 


and broken, and wishing she could 
sink out of the sight of all mankind, 
He put his strong arm round her, 
and, though his own heart was de- 
solate and broken, he supported 
that broken flower of womanhood, 
and half led, half lifted her on, 
until he laid her on a sofa in Somer- 
ville Villa, Then, for the first time, 
he spoke to her. “ We are both 


desolate now, my child, Let us _ 


love one another, I will be ten 
times tenderer to you than I ever 
have been.” She gave a great sob, 
but she was past speaking. 


Ina Klosking, Miss Gale, and 
Ashmead, returned in the carriage 
to Bagley. Half a mile out of the 
town, they found a man lying on 
the pathway, with his hat off, and 
white as a sheet. It was Edward 
Severne. He had run till he 
dropped. 

Ashmead got down and exam- 
ined him. 

He came back to the carriage- 


door, looking white enough himself. _ 


“Tt is all over,” said he; “the 
man is dead.” 

Miss Gale was out in a moment, 
and examined him. ‘ No,” said 


she. “The heart does not beat per- 
ceptibly ; but he breathes. It is 
another of those seizures. Help 
me get him into the carriage.” 
This was done, and the driver 
ordered to go a foot’s pace. 
The stimulants Miss Gale had 
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brought for Ina Klosking were now 
applied to revive this malefactor; 
and both ladies actually ministered 
to him with compassionate faces. 
He was a villain; but he was su- 
perlatively handsome, and a fea- 
ther might turn the scale of life 
or death. 

The seizure, though really appal- 
ling to look at, did not last long. 
He revived a little in the carriage, 
and was taken, still insensible, but 
breathing hard, into a room in the 
railway hotel. When he was out 
of danger, Miss Gale felt Ina Klos- 
king’s pulse, and insisted on her 
going to Taddington by the next 


‘train, and leaving Severne to the 


care of Mr. Ashmead, 

Ina, who, in truth, was jast then 
most unfit for any more trials, feebly 
consented, but not until she had 
given Ashmead some important in- 
structions respecting her malefactor, 
and supplied him withfunds. Miss 
Gale also instructed Ashmead how 
to proceed in case of a relapse, and 
provided him with materials, 

The ladies took a train, which 
arrived soon after; and, being so 
fortunate as to get a lady’s carriage 
all to themselves, they sat inter- 
twined and rocking together, and 
Ina Klosking found relief at last in 
a copious flow of tears. 

Rhoda got her to Hillstoke, 
cooked for her, nursed her, lighted 
fires, aired her bed, and these two 
friends slept togethur in each other’s 
arms, 

Ashmead had a hard time of it 
with Severne:. he managed pretty 
well with him at first, because he 
stupefied him with brandy before 
he had come to his senses, and in 
that state got him into the next 
train. But, as the fumes wore off, 
and Severne realised his. villany, 


‘his defeat, and his abject condition 


between the two women he had 
wronged, he suddenly uttered a yell, 
and made a spring at the window. 
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Ashmead caught him by his calves, 
and dragged him so pow 
down, that his face struck the floor 
hard, and his nose bled profusely. 
The haemorrhage, and the blow, 
uieted him for a time, and then 
hmead gave him more brandy, 
and got him to the “Swan” in a 
half-lethargic lull. This faithful 
agent, and man of all work, took a 
rivate sitting-room with a double- 
dded room adjoining it, and 
ordered a hot supper with cham- 
e and madeira. 
everne lay on a sofa moaning, — 

The waiter stared. “ Trouble!” 
whispered Ashmead, confidentially. 
“Take no notice. Supper as quick 
as possible.” 

y-and-by Severne started up, 
and began to rave and tear about 
the room, cursing his hard fate, and 
ended in a kind of hysterical fit. 
Ashmead, being provided by Miss 
Gale with salts and aromatic vine- 
gar, &c., applied them, and ended 
by dashing a tumbler of water right 
into his face, which did him more 
good than chemistry. 

Then he tried to awaken man- 
hood in the fellow. “ What are 
you howling about?!” said he. 
“Why, you are the only sinner, 
and you are the least sufferer. 
Come, drop siivelling, and eat a 
bit. Trouble don’t do on an empty 
stomach.” : 

Severne said he would try; but 

d the waiter might not be 
allowed to stare at a broken-hearted 
man. Si 

“ Broken fiddlestick !” said hon- 
est Joe. 

Severne tried to eat, but could 
not. But he could drink, and said 


80. 
Ashmead gave him champagne 
in tumblers, and that, on his em 
stomach, set him raving, and saying 
life was hell to him now. But pre- 


sently he fell to weeping bitterly. 


































































































“him ‘to ‘bed; and there he ‘slept 
heavily. In the morning Ashmead 
sat by his bedside, and tried to 
bring him ‘to reason. “ Now, look 
here,” said ‘he, “you are a lucky 
fellow, if you will only see it. You 
have escaped bigamy and a jail, 
and, as a reward for your good con- 
duct to your wife, and the many 
virtues you have exhibited in a 
shott space of time, I am instructed 
by that lady to pay you twenty 
pounds every Saturday at twelve 
o'clock. It is only a thousand a- 


-yéar: but don’t you be down- 


hearted; I conclude she will raise 
your ‘salary, as you advance, You 
must forge her name to a heavy 
cheque, rob a church, and abduct a 
school-girl or two—misses in their 
teéns and wards of Chancery pre- 
ferred—and she will make it thirty, 


~-no doubt ;” and Joe looked very 


sour. 

“That for her twenty pounds 
a-week |”: cried this injured man. 
“She owes me two thousand 
pounds and more, She has been 
my enemy, and her own. The 
fool !—to go and peach! She had 
‘only to hold her tongue, and be 
“Mrs, Vizard, and then she would 
thave had a rich husband, that 
‘adores her, and I should have had 
imy darling, beautiful Zoe, the only 
‘woman I ever loved or ever shall.” 

“Oh,” said Ashmead, “then you 
expected your wife to commit big- 
amy, aid so make it smooth to 
‘you 

“ Of course I did,” was the 
worthy Severne’s reply; “and so 
she would, if she had had a grain of 


Fanny Dover was sent for di- 
rectly to Somerville Villa; and 
‘three days after the distressing 
scene I have endeavoured to de- 


» seribe, Vizard brought his wrecked 
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sense. See what a contrast now! 
Weare all unhappy—herself’ jin- 
cluded,—and it is all her doing.” 

“ Well, young man,” said Ash- 
mead, drawing a long breath; 
“ didn’t I tell you, you are a lucky 
fellow? You hove got £20 a-week, 
and that blest boon, ‘a conscience 
void of offence.’ You are a happy 
man. Here’s a strong cup of tea 


-for'you: just you drink it, and then 


get up, and take the train to the 
ittle village. There kindred spirits 
and fresh delights await you. You 
are not to adorn Barfordshire any 
longer—that is the order.” 

“Well, Pll go to London—but 
not without you.” . 

“Me! What do you want of 
me?” 

“ You are a good fellow, and the 
only friend I have left. But for 
te I should be dead, or’ mad, 

ou have pulled me through.” 

“Through the window I did, 
Lord, forgive me for it,” said Jo- 
seph. “Well, T'll go up to town 
with you; but I can’t be always 
tied to your tail. I haven't got 
£20 a week. To be sure,” he 
added, drily, “I haven’t earved it 
That is one comfort.” ‘ 

He telegraphed to Hillstoke, and 
took Severne up to London. 

There the Bohemian very soon 
found he could live, and even de- 
rive some little enjoyment—from 
his vices—without Joseph Ash 
mead, He visited him punctually 
every Saturday, and conversed de- 
lightfully. If he came any other 
day, it was sure to be for an “ad: 
vance: he never got it. 


sister home. Her condition was 


pitiable ; and the moment he reach- 
ed Vizard Court, he mounted his 
horse, and rode to Hillstoke to 
bring Miss Gale down to her. 
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There he found Ina Klosking, 
with her boxes at the door, waiting 
for the fly that was to take her 
away. 

It was a sad interview. He 
thanked her deeply for her noble 
conduct to his sister, and then he 
could not help speaking of his own 
disappointment. 4 

Mademoiselle Klosking, on this 
occasion, was simple, sad, and even 
tender, within pradent limits. She 
treated this as a parting for ever, 
and therefore made no secret of her 
esteem for him, “ But,” said she, 
“TI hope one day to hear you have 
’ found a partner worthy of you. 
As for me, who am. tied for life to 
one I despise, and can never love 
again, I shall seek my consolation 
in music, and, please God, in chari- 
table actions.” 

He kissed her hand at parting, 
and gave her a long, long look of 
miserable regret, that tried her com- 

osure hard, and often recurred to 
er memory. 

She went up to London; took a 
small suburban house ; led a seclud- 
ed life, and devoted herself to her 
art, making a particular study now 
of sacred music; she collected vol- 
umes of it, and did not disdain to 
buy it at book-stalls, or wherever 
she could find it. - 

Ashmead worked for her, and she 
made her first appearance in a new 
oratorio, Her songs proved a prin- 
. cipal feature in the performance. 


Events did not stand still in 
Barfordshire ; but they were tame, 
compared with those 1 have lately 
related, and must be despatched in 
fewer words. 

Aunt Maitland recovered unex- 
pectedly from a severe illness,.and 
was a softened woman: she. sent 
Fanny off to keep Zoe company. 
That poor girl had a bitter time, and 
gre Doctress Gale great anxiety. 

he had no brain-fever, but seemed 
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ietly, insensibly, sinking into her. . 
fait No ap ti oa indeed 
was threatened with atrophy at one 
time. But she was so surrounded 
with loving-kindness that her shame 
diminished, her pride rose, and at 
last her agony was blunted, and 
only a pensive languor remained to 
show that she had. been crushed, 
and could not be again the bright, 
proud, high-spirited beauty of B . 
fordshire. 

For many months she never men- 
tioned either Edward Severne, Ina 
Klosking, or Lord Uxmoor. 

It was a long time before she 
went outside the gates of her own 
park, She seemed to hate the outer. 
world. 

Her first visit was to Miss Gale ; 
that young lady was now very hap- . 
py. She had her mother with_ her. 

rs, Gale had defeated the tricky 
executor, and had come to Eng- 
land with a tidy little capital, saved 
out.of the fire by her sagacity and 
spirit. 

Mrs, Gale’s character has been’ 
perly revealed by her daughter. I 

ave only to add she was a homely, 
well-read woman, of few words, but 
those few—grape-shot. Example— - 
she said to Zoe, “ Young lady, ex- 
cuse an old woman’s freedom, who. 
might be your mother : the troubles 
of young folk have a deal of self in 
them ; more than you could believe. 
Now just you try something to take 
you out of self, and you will bean- 
other creature.” 5 

“ Ah,” sighed Zoe, “‘ would to 
heaven I could !” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Gale, “ anybody 
with money can do it, and the world 
so full of real trouble. Now my 
girl tells me you are kind to, the 

oor: why not do something like 

hoda is doing for this lord she is 

overseer, or goodness knows what, 
be 


to? 
Gefiantly), “ Viceroy.” 


Rhoda 
“You have money, and your. 
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quered. “ Well,” said he, “I can’t 
give you a fee-simple; I must think’ 


brother will not refuse you a bit 0’ 
land. Why not build some of these 
new-fangled cottages, with faney 
gardens, and dwarf palaces for a cow 
and a pig. Rhoda, child, if I was 
a r woman, I could e a COW 
in’ the lanes beseabouty “aud feed 
a pig in the woods. Now you do 
that for the poor, Miss Vizard, and 
don’t let my girl think for you. 
Breed your own ideas, That will 
divert you from self, my dear, and 
you will begin to find it—there— 
just as if a black cloud was clearing 
away from your mind, and letting 
your heart warm again.” 

Zoe caught at the idea, and that 
very wy 4 asked Vizard timidly, 
whether he would let her have some 
land to build a model cottage or 
two on! 

Will it be believed that the good- 
natured Vizard made a wry face? 
“ What ! two proprietors in Islip ?” 
For a moment or two he was all 
squire, But soon the brother con- 


The reputation Mademoiselle 
Klosking gained in the new ora- 
torio, aided by Ashmead’s exertions, 
launched her in a walk of art that 
accorded with her sentiments, 

She sang in the oratorio when- 
ever it could be performed, and also 
sang select songs from it, and other 
sacred songs, at concerts. 

She was engaged at a musical 
festival in the very cathedral town 
whose choir had been so consoling to 
her. She entered with great zeal into 
this engagement, and finding there 
was a general desire to introduce 
the leading chorister boy to the pub- 
lic in a duet, she surprised them all 
by offering to sing the second part 
with him, if he would rehearse it 
earefully with her at her lodgi 
He Gas ealy too glad, as might be 
supposed. She found he had a love- 
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of my heirs: but I will hold a court, 
and grant you a copyhold; or Pj} 
give you a ninety-nine years’ lease 
at a peppercorn. There’s a slip of 
three acres on the edge of the Green, 
You shall amuse yourself with that.” 
He made it over to her directly, for 
a century, at ten shillings a-year; 
and, as he was her surviving trus- 
tee, he let her draw in advance on 
her ten thousand pounds, 

Mapping out the ground with 
Rhoda, settling the gardens, and the 
miniature pastures, and planning 
the little houses and out-houses, and 
talking a great deal, compared with 
what she transacted, proved re 
a certain antidote to that lethargy 
of woe which oppressed ber: and 
here, for a time, I must leave her, 
returning slowly to health of body, 
and some tranquillity of mind; but 
still subject to fits of shame, and 
gnawed by bitter regrets. 


lv voice, bat little physical culture, 
e read correctly, but did not even 
know the nature of the vocal instra- 
ment and its construction, which is 
that of a bagpipe. She taught him 
how to keep his lungs full in si 
ing, yet not to gasp, and by this 
pes means enabled him to sing 
wit 
had ever exercised yet. She also 
taught him the swell, a figure of mu- 
sic he knew literally nothing about. 
When, after singing a great solo, 
to salvos of applause, Mademoiselle 
Klosking took the second part with 
this urchin, the citizens and all the 
musical people who haunt a cathe- 
dral, were on the tiptoe of expecta- 


tion. The boy amazed them, and 


the rich contralto that sup 
him, and rose and swelled with him 
in ravishing harmony, enchanted 










more than twice the power he - 
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them. The vast improvement in 


the boy’s style did not escape the 
hundreds of persons who knew him, 
and this duet gave La Klosking a 
great personal popularity. _ 

Her last song, by her own choice, 
was, “ What though I trace” (Han- 


del), and the majestic volume that, 


rang through the echoing vault 
showed with what a generous spirit 
she had subdued that magnificent 
organ not to crush her juvenile part- 
ner in the preceding duet. 

Amongst the persons present was 
Harrington Vizard. He had come 
there against his judgment; but he 
could not help it. 

He had been cultivating a dull 
tranquillity, and was even begin- 
ning his old game of railing on 
women, as the great disturbers of 
male peace. At the sight of her, 
and the sound of her first notes, 
away went his tranquillity, and he 
loved her as ardently as ever. But, 
when she sang his mother’s favour- 
ite, and the very roof , and 
three thousand souls were thrilled 
and lifted to heaven by that pure 
and noble strain, the rapture could 
not pass away from this one heart; 
while the ear ached at the cessation 
of her voice, the heart also ached, 
and pined, and yearned. 

He ceased to resist, From that day 
he followed her about to her public 
performances all over the midland 
counties; and she soon became 
aware of his presence. She said 


’ nothing till Ashmead drew her at- 


tention; then, being compelled to 
notice it, she said it was a great pity. 
Surely he must have more important 
duties at home. 

Ashmead wanted to recognise 
him, and put him into the best 
place vacant ; but La Klosking said, 
“No; I will be more. his friend 
than to lend him the least encour- 


‘ agement.” 


At the end. of that tour she re- 
turned to London. 


While she was there in her little 
suburban house, she received a visit 
from Mr, Edward Severne. He came 
to throw himself at her feet, and 
beg forgiveness. She said she would 
try and forgive him. He then im- 
plored her to forget the She 
told him that was beyond her power. 
He persisted, and told her he had 
come to his senses; all his miscon- 
duct now seemed a hideous dream, 
and he found he had never really 
loved any one but her, So then he 
entreated her to him once more; 
to give him back the treasure of her 
love. 

She listened to him like a woman 
of marble. “Love where I despise !” 
said she. “Never. The day has 
gone by when these words can move 
me, Come to me for the means of 


enjoying yourself—gambling, drink- — 


, and your other vices—and I 
shall indulge you. But do not pro- 
fane the name of love. I forbid you 
ever to enter my door on that errand. 
I presume you want money. There 
is a hundred pounds. Take it; and 
keep out of my sight till you have 
wasted it.” 

He dashed the notes proudly 
down. She turned her back on 
him, and glided into another room. 

When she returned he was gone, 
and the hundred pounds had man- 

to accompany him. 
eHte went straight from her to Asb- 
mead, and talked big. He would 
sue for restitution of conjugal — 

“Don’t do that, for m e,” 
said Ashmead. “She will fly the 
country like a bird, and live in some 

i on bread and milk.” 

“ Oh, I would not do you an ill 
tarn for the world,” said the master 
of arts. “You have been a kind 
friend to me. You saved my life. 
It is embittered by remorse, and re- 
collections of the happiness I have 
thrown away, and the heart I have 
wronged. No matter.” 

This visit disturbed La Klosking, 
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friend. Ina Klosking explained the y 
situation to her with a certain slight — 


and disposed her to leave London. 
She listened to a brilliant offer that 
was made her, through Asbmead, 
by the manager of the Italian Opera, 
who was organising a provincial 
tour, The tour was well advertised 
in advance, and the company opened 
to a grand house at Birmingham. 

Mademoiselle Klosking had not 
been long on the stage, when she 
discovered her discarded husband in 
the stalls, looking the perfection of 
youthful beauty. The next, minute 
she saw Vizard in a private box. 
Mr. Severne applauded her loudly, 
and flung her a bouquet. Mr. Vizard 
fixed his eyes on her, beaming with 
admiration, but. made no public de- 
monstration. 

The same incident repeated itself 
every night she sang, and at every 
town. 

At last. she» spoke about it to 
Ashmead, in the vague, suggestive 
way her sex excels in. “I presume 


you have observed the people in. 


front ?” 

“Yes, madam, Two in particu- 
lar.” 

“Could you not advise him to 
desist ?” 

“ Which of ’em, madam ?”’ 

“Mr. Vizard, of course. He is 
Josing his time, and wasting senti- 
ments it is cruel should be wasted.” 

Ashmead said he dared not take 
any liberty with Mr, Vizard. 

So the thing went on. 

Severne made acquaintance with 
the manager, and obtained the en- 
trée bebind the scenes. He brought 
his wife a bouqnet every night, and. 
presented it to her with such rever- 
ence and grace, that she was obliged 
to take it and curtsy, or seem rude 
to the people about. 

Then she wrote to Miss Gale, and 
begged her to come, if she could, 

Miss Gale, who had all this time. 
been writing her love-letters: twice 
a-week, immediately appointed her 
mother viceroy, and went. to her 








timidity and confusion not usual to 
her; and said, “Now,.dear, you 
have more courage than the rest of 


us; and I know he has a great re. © 


spect. for you; and, indeed, Miss 
Dover told me he would quite obey 
you, - Would it not be the act of a 
friend toadvise him to cease this 
unhappy what good can come of 
it? He neglects his own duties, and 
disturbs me in mine. I sometimes 
ask myself would it not be kinder 
of me to give up my business, or 
practise it elsewhere—Germany, or 
even Italy ?” 

“ Does he call on you?” 

‘“ No.” 

“ Does he write to you ?” 

“Oh no—I wish. he. would; be- 
cause then I should be able to reply 
like a true friend, and..send him 
away. Consider, dear, it is not like 
a nobody dangling after a public 
singer; that is common enough. 
We are all run after by idle men; 
even Signorina Zubetta, who - has 
not much voice nor appearance, 
and speaks a Genoese patois when 
she is not delivering a libretto, But 
for a gentleman of position, with a 
heart of gold, and the soul of an 
emperor, that he should waste his 
time and his feelings so, on a woman 
who can never be anything to him, 
it is pitiable.” 

* Well, but after all it is his 
business; and he is not a child: be- 
sides, remember he is really very fond. 
of music. If I were you I'd look 
another way, and take no notice,” 

“ But I cannot,” 

“ Ah!—And why no, pray ?” 

“ Because he always takes a box 





on-my left hand, two from the stage. 
t 


I can’t think how he gets it at all 
the theatres. And then he fixes his 
eyes on meso, I cannot help steal- 


ing alook. He never applauds, nor» 


throws me bougquets., He looks; 


oh, you cannot conceive how he 
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looks, and the strange effect. it is 
beginning ta. produce on me!” 

“ He mesmerises you.?” 

“I know not; butitis a growing 
fascination. Oh, my. dear phy- 
sician, interfere. If it goes on, we 
shall be more wretched than ever,” 
Then she enveloped Rhoda in her 
arms, and rested a hot cheek against 
hers. 

“TI see,” said Rhoda. “You are 
afraid be will make you love him.” 

“I hope not. . But artists are 
impressionable ; and being looked 
at so, by one I esteem, night after 
night when my nerves are strung 
—cela m’agace ;” and she gave a 
shiver, and then was a little hys- 
terical; and that was very unlike 
her. 

Rhoda kissed her, and said_reso- 
lutely she would stop it. 

“ Not unkindly ?” 

“Oh no.” 

“You will not tell him itis offen- 
sive to me ?” 

“No.” 

“ Pray do not give him unneces- 
sary pain,” 

* No.” 

“ He is not to be mortified.” 

“ No.” a 

“] shall miss him sadly.” 

“Shall you? 

“Naturally; especially at each 
new place. Only conceive :—one is 
always anxious on the stage; and 
it is one thing to come before a pub- 
lic all strangers, and nearly all poor 
judges ; it is another to see, all ready 
for your first note, a noble face 
bright with intelligence and -admi- 
ration—the face of afriend. Often 
that one face is the only one I 
allow niyself tosee. It hides the 
whole public.” 

“Then don't you be silly and 
send it away. I'll tell you the one 
fault of your character: you think 
too.much of other people, and too 
little of yourself. Now that .is 
contrary to the scheme of nature. 





We are sent.into the world to take 
care of number one,” 

“ What?” said Ina; “are we to 
be all self-indulgence ?_Is there to 
be no principle, no womanly pru- 
dence, foresight, discretion ? ¥ 0: 
I feel the sacrifice; but no power 
shall hinder me from making it, 
If you cannot persuade him, I'll do 
like other singers. I will be ill, 
and quit the company.” 

“Don’t do that,” said Rhoda, 
“ Now you have put on your iron 
look, it is no use arguing—I know 
that to my cost. 
talk to him. -Only don’t hurry me ; 
let me take my opportunity.” 

This being understood, Ina would 
not part with her for the present, 
but took her to the theatre. She 
dismissed her dresser, at Rhoda’s 
request, and Rhoda filled that office. 
So they could talk freely. 

Rhoda. had never been behind 
the scenes of a theatre before, and 
she went prying about, ignoring 
the music, for she was almost ear- 
less. - Presently, whom should she 
encounter but Edward Severne? 
She started, and looked at him like 
a basilisk. He removed his hat, 
and drew back a step with a great 
air of respect and humility. She 
was shocked and indignant with 
Ina for letting him be about . her, 
She followed her off the stage into 


her dressing-room, and took her to . 
task, “I have seen Mr. Severne 


here.” 

“He comes every night.” 

“ And you allow him ?” 

“Tt is the manager.” 

“But he would not. admit him, 
if you objected.” 

“T am afraid to do that.” 

“ Why 9? 

“ We should, have an, esclandre. 
I find he has had so much consid- 
eration for me as to tell no one our 
relation; and as he has never 
spoken to me, I do the most pru- 
dent thing I can, and take no 


There—I will. 
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notice, Should he attempt to in- 
trude himself on me, then it will be 
time to have him stopped in the 
hall, and I shall do it codte que 
cotite. Ah, my dear friend, mine 
is a difficult and trying position.” 

After a very long wait, Ina went 
down and sang her principal song, 
with the usual bravas and thunders 
of applause. She was called on 
twice, and as she retired, Severne 
stepped forward, and, with a low, 
obsequious bow, handed her a beau- 
tiful bouquet. She took it with a 
stately curtsy, but never looked 
nor smiled, Rhoda saw that and 
wondered. She thought to herself, 
“ That is carrying politeness a long 
way. To be sure, she is half a 
foreigner.” 

Having done his nightly hom- 
age, Severne left the theatre, and 
soon afterwards the performance 
concluded, and Ina took her friend 
home. 

Ashmead was in the hall to show 


his patroness to her carriage—a wo 4 


he never failed in. Rhoda shoo 
hands with him, and he said, 
“ Delighted to see you here, miss, 
You will be a great comfort to 
her.” 

The two friends communed till 
two o’clock in the morning; but the 
limits of my tale forbid me to re- 
peat what passed, Suffice it to say 
that Rhoda was fairly puzzled by 
the situation; but, having a great 
regard for Vizard, saw clearly 
enough that he ought to be sent 
back to Islip, She thought that 
— the very sight of her would 
wound his pride, and, finding his 
mania discovered by a third person, 
he would go of his own accord: so 
she called on him. 

My lord received her with friend- 
ly composure, and all his talk was 
about Islip. He did not condescend 
to explain his presence at Carlisle. 
' He knew that qui s’excuse s’accuse, 
and left her to remonstrate, She 


had hardly courage for that, and 
hoped it might be unnecessary. 

he told Ts what she had done. 
But her visit was futile; at night 
there was Vizard in his box. 

Next day the company opened in 
Manchester. Vizard was in his box 
there—Severne in front, till Ina’s 
principal song. Then he came 
round and presented his bouquet. 
But this time he came up to Rhoda 
Gale, and asked her whether a peni- 
tent man might pay his respects to 
her in the morning. 

She said she believed there were 
very few penitents in the world. 

“T know one,” said he. 

“Well, I don’t, then,” said the 
virago. “ But you can come, if you 
are not afraid.” 

Of course Ina Klosking knew of 
this appointment two minutes after 
it was made. She merely said, 
“Do not let him talk you over.” 

“He is not so likely to talk me 
over as you,” said Rhoda. 

“You are mistaken,” was Ina’s 
reply. “I am the one person he 
will never deceive again.” 

Rhoda Gale received his visit: 
he did not beat about the bush, 
nor fence at all. He declared at 
once what he came for. He said, 
“ At the first sight of you, whom I 
have been so ungrateful to, I could 
not speak ; but now I throw myself 
on your forgiveness, I think you 
must have seen that my ingratitude 
has never sat light on me.” 

“T have seen that you were ter- 
ribly afraid of me,” said she. 

“T daresay I was. But I am 
not afraid of you now; and here, 
on my knees, I implore you to for- 

ive my baseness, my ingratitude, 
h, Miss Gale, you don’t know 
what it is to be madly in love; one 
has no principle, no right feeling, 
against a real passion: and I was 
madly in love with her. It was 
through fear of losing her I dis 
owned my physician, my benefac- 
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tress, who had saved my life. Mis- 
erable wretch! It was through fear 
of losing her that I behaved like a 
raffian to my angel wife, and would 
have committed bigamy, and been a 
felon. What was all this but mad- 
ness? You, who are so wise, will 
you not forgive me a crime that 
downright insanity was the cause 
of ” 

“Humph! if I understand right, 
you wish me to forgive you for 
looking in my face, and saying to 
the woman who had saved your 
life, *I don’t know you’?” 

“Yes—if you can. No: now 
you put it in plain words, I see it 
is not to be forgiven.” 

“You are mistaken. It was like 
a stab to my heart, and I cried bit- 
terly over it.” 

“Then I deserve to be hanged, 
that is all.” 

“But, on consideration, I believe 
it is as much your nature to be 
wicked, as it is my angel Ina’s to be 
good. So I forgive you that one 
thing, you charming villain.” She 
held out her hand to him in proof 
of her good faith. 

He threw himself on his knees 
directly, and kissed and mumbled 
her hand, and bedewed it with hys- 
terical tears, 

“Oh, don’t do that,” said she; 
“orl am bound to give you a good 
kick, I hate she-men.” 

“Give me a moment,” said he, 
“and I will be a man again.” 

He sat with his face in his hands, 
gulping a little. 

“Come,” said she, cocking her 
head like a keen jackdaw; “now 
let us have the real object of your 
visit.” 

“No, no,” said he, inadvertently 
—“another time will do for that. 
I am content with your forgiveness, 
Now I can wait.” 

“ What for?” ® 

“Can you ask? Do you consider 
this a happy state of things ?” 
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“Certainly not. But it can’t be 
helped : and we have to thank you 
for it.” 


“Tt could be helped, in time. If. 


you would persuade her to take the 
first step.” 

“ What step ?” 

“Not to disown her husband. 
To let him at least be her friend— 
her penitent, humble friend. We 
are man and wife, If I were to say 
so publicly, she would admit it. In 
this respect at least I have been 

enerous: will she not be generous 
too? What-harm could it do her if 
we lived under the same roof, and I 
took her to the theatre, and fetched 
her home, and did little friendly 
offices for her?” 

“ And so got the thin edge of the 
wedge in, eh? Mr, Severne, I de- 


cline all interference in a matter so 


delicate, and in favour of a person 
who would use her as ill as ever, if 
he once succeeded in recovering her 
affections.” 

So then she dismissed him per- 
a 

ut, true to Vizard’s interest, she 
called on him again, and, after a few 
reliminaries, let him know that 
everne was every night behind 
the scenes. 

A spasm crossed his face. “I am 
quite aware of that,” said he, “ But 
he is never admitted into her 
house.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“He is under constant sutveil- 
lance.” 

“Spies ?” 


“ No—thief-takers ; all from Seot- 


land Yard.” 

“And love brings men down to 
this. What is it for ?” 

“When I am sure of your co- 
operation, I will let you know my 
hopes.” 

“He doubts my friendship,” said 
Rhoda, sorrowfully. 

“No; only your discretion.” 

“T will be discreet,” 
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“Well, then, sooner or later, he 
is sure to form some improper con- 
nection or other; and then I hope 
you will aid me in persuading her 
to divorce him.” 

“ That is not so easy in this coun- 
try. It is not like our Western 
States, where, the saying is, they 
give you five minutes at a railway 
station for di—vorce.” 

“You forget she is a German 
Protestant, and the marriage was 
in that country. It will be easy 
enough.” 

“ Very well ; dismiss it from your 
mind, She will never come before 
the public in that way. Nothing 
you nor I could urge would induce 

er.” 

Vizard replied, doggedly, “I will 
never despair, so long as she keeps 
him out of her house.” 

Rhoda told Ina Klosking this, 
and said, “ Now it is in your own 
hands. You have only to let your 
charming villain into your house, 
and Mr. Vizard will return to Islip.” 

Ina Klosking buried her face in 
her hands, and thought. 

At night, Vizard in his box, as 
usual. Severne behind the scenes 
with his bouquet. But this night 
he stayed for the ballet, to see a 
French danseuse who had joined 
them. He was acquainted with her 
before, and had a sprightly conver- 
sation with her. In other words, he 
renewed an old flirtation, 

The next opera night all went as 
usual, Vizard in the box, looki 
sadder than usual. Rhoda’s tae 
sense had not been entirely wasted. 
Severne, with his bouquet, and his 
grave humility, until the play ended, 
and La Klosking passed out into the 
hall. Her back was hardly turned, 
when Mdile. Lafontaine, dressed 
for the ballet, in a most spicy cos- 
tume, danced up to her old friend, 
and slapped his face very softly with 
a rose, then sprang away, and stood 
on her defence. 
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“T’'ll have that rose,” cried Sey- 
erne. 

“ Nenni.” 

* And a kiss into the bargain.” 

© Jamais,” 

“C’est ce que nous verrons,” 

He chased her. She uttered a 
feigned “Ah!” and darted away, 
He followed her; she crossed the 
scene at the back, where it was 
dark, bounded over an open trap, 
which she saw just in ‘time, but 
Severne, not seeing it, because she 
was between him and it, fell through 
it, and striking the mazarine, fell 
into the cellar, fifteen feet below 
the stage. 

The screams of the daneer soon 
brought a crowd round the trap, 
and reached Mademoiselle Klos- 


king just as she was going out to . 


her carriage, “There!” she cried; 
“another accident !” and she came 


back, making sure it was some poor - 


carpenter come to grief, as usual. 
On such occasions her purse was 
always ready. 

They brought Severne up sen- 
sible, but moaning, and bleeding at 
the temple, and looking all streaky 
about the face, 

They were going to take him to 
the infirmary; but Mademoiselle 
Klosking, with a face of angelic 

ity, said, ‘No; he bleeds, he 
leeds, He must go to my house.” 

They stared a little; but it takes 
a good deal to astonish people in a 
theatre. 

Severne was carried out, his head 
hastily bandaged, and he was lifted 
into La Klosking’s carriage, One 
of the people of the theatre was 
directed to go on the box, and La 
Klosking and Ashmead supported 
him, and he was taken to her lodg- 
ings. She directed him to be laid 
on acouch, and a physician sent for, 
Miss Gale not having yet returned 
from¢ Liverpool, whither she had 
gone to attend a lecture, _ 

Ashmead went for the physician. 
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But almost at the door he met Miss 
Gale and Mr. Vizard. 

“Miss,” said he, “ you are wanted. 
There has been an accident. Mr. 
Severne has fallen through a trap, 
and into the cellar.” 

“No bones broken?” 

“Not he: he has only broken 
his head ; and that will cost her a 
broken heart.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“Where I hoped never to see 
him again.” 

“What! in her house?” said 
Rhoda, and hurried off at once. 

“ Mr, Ashmead,” said Vizard, “a 
word with you.” 

“By all means, sir,” said Ash- 
mead, “as we go for the doctor. 
Dr. Menteith has a great name. He 
lives close by your hotel, sir.” 

As they went, Vizard asked him 
what he meant by saying this in- 


- eident would cost her a broken 


heart. 

“Why, sir,” said Ashmead, “he 
is on his good behaviour to get 
back ; has been for months begging 


. and praying just to be let live under 


the same roof. She has always re- 
fused. But some fellows have such 
Inck. I don’t say he fell down a 
trap on purpose; but he has done 
it, and vo broken bones, but plenty 
of blood. That is the very thing 
to overcome a woman's feelings ; 
and she is not proof against pity. 
He will have ‘her again. Why, ‘she 
is his nurse now; and see how that 
will work. | We'have a week’s more 
business here; and, by bad luck, a 
dead fortnight, allalong of Dublin 
falling through unexpectedly. He 
is as artful as Old Nick; he will 
spin out {bat broken head of his 
and make it last all the three weeks ; 
and she will nurse him, and he will 
be weak, and grateful, and cry, and 
beg her pardon six times a-day ; and 





she is only a woman, after all; and 


~ they are man and wife, when all is 


done: the road is beaten, They 
will ran upon it again, till his time 
is up to play the rogue as bad as 
eee wns! 

** You torture me,” said Vizard. 

“T am afraid I do, sir; but I 
feel it my duty. Mr. Vizard, you 
are a noble gentleman, and I am 
only what you see; but the hum- 
blest folk will have their likes and 
dislikes, and I have a great respect 
for you, sir. I can’t tell you the 
mixture of things I feel when T see 
you in the same box every night. 
Of course Iam her agent, and the 
house would not be complete with- 
out you; but asamanI am sorry— 
especially now that she has let him 
into her house. Take a humble 
friend’s advice, sir, and cut it. Don’t 
i come between any woman and 
er husband, ny teen a publit 
lady. She will never be mote to 
you than she is, She is a good 


woman, and he must keep gaining ; 


— He has got the pul 
ouse all your pride, sir, and your 
manhood, and you have got plenty of 
both, and cut it; don’t look right 
nor left, but cut it—and forgive my 
presumption.” 


Vizard was greatly moved. “Give — 


me your hand,” he said; “ you area 
worthy man. Fil act om your ad- 
vice, and never forget what I owe 
you. Stick to me like a leech, and 
see me off by the next train, for I 
am going to tear my heart out of 
my bosom.” 

Luckily there was a train in half 
an hour, and Ashmead saw him off; 
then went to supper. He did not 
return to Tna’s lodgings. He did 
not want to see Severne nursed. He 
liked the fellow, too; but he saw 
through him clean; and he wor- 
shipped Ina Klosking. 
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At one o’clock next day, Ashmead 
received a note from Mademoiselle 
Klosking, saying, “Arrange with 
Mr. X. to close my tour with Man- 
chester. Pay the fortnight, if re- 
quired.” She was with the com- 
pany at a month’s notice on either 

_ side, you must understand, 

Instead of going to the manager, 
he went at once, in utter dismay, to 
Mademoiselle Klosking, and there 
learned in substance what I must 
now briefly relate. 

Miss Gale found Edward Severne 
deposited on a sofa, Ina was on her 
knees by his side, sponging his 
bleeding temple, with looks of 
gentle pity. Strange to say, the 
wound was in the same place as his 
wife’s, but more contused, and no 
large vein was divided, Miss Gale 
soon stanched that. She asked him 
where his pain was. He said it 
was in his head and his back; and 
he cast a haggard, anxious look 
on her. 

“ Take my arm,” said she, “ Now, 
stand up.” 

He tried but could not, and said 
his legs were benumbed. Miss Gale 
looked grave. 

“Lay him on my bed,” said La 
Klosking. “That is better than 
these hard couches.” 

“You are right,” said Miss Gale. 
“Ring for the servants. He must 
be moved gently.” 

He was carried in and set upon 
the edge of the bed, and his coat 
aud waistcoat taken off. Then he 
was laid gently down on the bed, 
and covered with a down quilt. 

Doctress Gale then requested Ina 
to leave the room, while she ques- 
tioned the patient. 

Ina retired. 

In a moment or two Miss Gale 
came out to her softly 

At sight of her face, La Klosking 
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said, “Oh dear; it is more serious 
than we thought.” 

“Very serious.” 

* Poor Edward !” 

“Collect all your courage, for 
I cannot lie, either to patient or 
friend.” 

“And you are right,” said La 
Klosking, trembling. “I see he is 
in danger.” 

“ Worse than that. Where there’s 
danger there is hope; here there 
is none. Hz 1s A pEAD Man!” 

“Oh, no! no!” 

“He has broken his back, and 
nothing can save him. His lower 
be: hiwa already lost sensation ; 
death will creep over the rest. Do 
not disturb your mind with idle 
hopes. You have two things to 
thank God for—that you took him 
into your own house, and that he 
will die easily. Indeed, were he to 
suffer, I should stupefy him at once, 
for nothing can hurt him.” 


Ina Klosking turned faint, and, 


her knees gave way under her, 
Rhoda ministered to her; and whilst 
she was so employed, Dr. Menteith 
was announced, He was shown im 
to the patient, and the accident de- 
scribed to him. He questioned the 
patient, and examined him alone, 
He then came out, and said he 
would draw a prescription, He did 
80. 
“Doctor,” said La Klosking, 


“tell me the truth. It cannot be 
worse than I fear.” 
“Madame,” said the doctor, 


“ medicine can do nothing for him. 
The spinal cord is divided. Give 
him anything he fanciés, and my 
prescription if he suffers pain, not 
otherwise. Shall I send you & 
nurse ?” 

“No,” said Mademoiselle Klos- 
king, “we will nurse him night and 
day.” 
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He retired, and the friends en- 
tered on their sad duties. 

When Severne saw them both by 
his bedside, with earnest looks of 
pity, he said, “Do not worry your- 
selves; I’m booked for the long 
journey. Ah, well, I shall die 
where I ought to have lived, and 
might have, if I had not been a 
fool.” 

Ina wept bitterly, 

They nursed him night and day. 
He suffered little, and when he did, 
Miss Gale stupefied the pain at once ; 
for, as she truly said, “ nothing can 
hurt him,” Vitality gradually re- 
tired to his head, and lingered there 
a whole day. But, to his last 
moment, the art of pleasing never 
abandoned him. Instead of worry- 
ing for this or that vig mo- 
ment, he showed in this desper- 
ate condition singular patience and 
well-bred fortitude. He checked 
his wife’s tears; assured her it was 
all for the best, and that he was re- 
conciled to the inevitable. “I have 
had a happier time than I deserve,” 
said he; “and now I have a painless 
death, nursed by two sweet women. 
My only regret is that I shall not 
be able to repay ay devotion, Ina, 
nor become worthy of your friend- 
ship, Miss Gale.” 

fie died without fear, it being his 
conviction that he should return 
after death to the precise condition 
in which he was before birth; and 
when they begged him to see a 
clergyman, he said, “Pray do not 
give yourselves or him that trouble. 

can melt back into the universe 
without his assistance.” 


I must now retrograde a little, to 
relate something rather curious, and 
I hope not uninteresting. : 

Zoe Vizard had been for some 
time acting on Mrs, Gale’s advice ; 
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He even: died content; for this 
polished Bohemian had often fore- 
seen that, if he lived long, he should 
die miserably, 

But the main feature of his end 
was his extraordinary politeness. 
He paid Miss Gale compliments 
just as if he was at his ease on a 
sofa: and scarce an hour before 
his decease ‘he said, faintly, “I de- 
clare—I have been so busy—dying 
—I have forgotten to send m 
kind regards to good Mr. Ashmea 
Pray tell him I did not forget his 
kindness to me.” - 

He just ceased to live, so quiet 
was his death, and a smile rested 
on his dead features, and they were 
as beautiful as ever. 

So ended a fair, pernicious crea- 
ture, endowed too richly with the 
art of pleasing, and quite devoid 
of principle. Few bad men knew 
right so well, and went so wrong. 

Ina buried her face for hours on 
his bed, and kissed his cold features 
and hand, She had told him before 
he died she would recall all her re- 
solutions, if he would live, But he 
was gone. Death buries a man’s 
many faults, and his few virtues rise 
again, She mourned him sincerely, 
and would not be comforted: she 


_purchased a burying-place for ever, 


and laid him in it: then she took 
her aching heart far away, and was 
lost to the public and to all her 
English friends 


The faithful Rhoda accompanied 
her half-way to London; then re- 
turned to her own duties in Barford- 
shire, 


XXXII. 





building, planning for the good of 
the poor, and going out of herself 
more and more, She compared 
notes consta with Miss Gale, 
and conceived’a friendship for her. 
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It had been a long time coming, 
because at first she disliked Miss 
Gale’s manners very much, But 
that lady had nursed her tender- 
ly, and now advised her; and Zoe, 
who could not do anything by 
halves, became devoted to her, 

As she warmed to her good work, 
she gave signs of clearer judgment. 
She never mentioned Severne; but 
she no longer absolutely avoided 
Ina Klosking’s name; and one day 
she spoke of heras a high-principled 
woman ; for which the Gale kissed 
her on the spot, ° 

One name she often uttered, and 
always with t and self-reproach 
= eae Visors. I think” that, 
now she was herself building and 
planning for the permanent im- 
provement of the poor, she felt the 
tie of a kindred sentiment. Uxmovr 
was her predecessor in this good 
work too; and would have been 
her associate, if she had not been 
so blind. This thought struck deep 


‘in her. Her mind ran more and 


more on Uxmoor, his manliness, his 
courage in her defence, and his 

entlemanly fortitude and bravery 
in leaving her, without a word, at 
her request. Running over all these, 
she often blushed with shame, and 
her eyes filled with sorrow at think- 
ing of how she had treated him, 
and lost him for ever by not deserv- 
ing him. 

She even made oblique and timid 
inquifies ; but could learn nothing 
of him, except that he sent periodi- 
cal remittances to Miss Gale, for 
managing his improvements, These, 
however, came in through a country 
agent from a town agent, and left 
no clue. 

But one fine day, with no warn- 
ing except to his own people, Lord 
Uxmoor came home; and the next 
day rode to Hillstoke to talk mat- 
ters over with Miss Gale. He was 
fortunate enough @ find her at 
home. He thanked her for the 
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zeal and enthusiasm she had shown, ; 
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and the progress his works had 
made under her supervision. 

He was going away without, even 
mentioning the Vizard family. 

But the crafty Gale detained 
him. “Going to Vizard Court?” 
said she, 

“No,” said he, very drily. 

“ Ah, I understand ; but perhaps 
you would not mind going with me 
as far as Islip. There is something 
there I wish you to see.” 

“Humph! Is it anything very 
particular? Because——” 

“Tt is. Three cottages rising, 
with little flower-gardens in front; 
square plots behind, and arrange- 
ments for breeding calves, with 


other ingenious novelties. A new : 


head come into our business, my 
lord.” 

“You have converted Vizard? I 
thought you would. He is a satiri- 
cal fellow; but he will listen to 
reason.” 

“No; it is not Mr. Vizard: in 
deed it is no convert of mine. It 
is an independent enthusiast. But 
I really believe your work at home 
had some hand in firing her en- 
thusiasm.” 

“A lady! Do I know her?” 

“You may. I suppose you know 
everybody in Barfordshire. Will 
you come? Do!” 

“Of course I will come, Miss 
Gale. Please tell one of your people 
to walk my horse down after us. 

She had her hat on in a mo- 
ment, and walked him down~ to 
Islip. 

Her tongue was not idle on the 
road. “You don’t ask after the 
people, said she. “There’s poor 

iss Vizard. She had a sad illness, 
We were almost afraid we should 
lose her.” 

“Heaven forbid !” said Uxmoor, 
startled by this sudden news. 

“ Mademoiselle Klosking got quite 
well: and, oh! what do you think? 
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Mr. Severne turned out to be her 
husband.” 

“ What is that?” ‘shouted Ux- 
moor, and stopped dead short. 
“ + A npr @ married man !” 

“Yes; and Mademoiselle Klos- 
king a married woman.” 

“You amaze me, Why, ‘that 
Mr. Severne was paving his atten- 
tions to Miss Vizard.” 

“So L used to fancy,” said Rhoda, 
carelessly. “ But, you see, it came 
out he was married, and so of course 
she packed him off with a flea in 
his ear.” 

“Did she ?—When was that ?” 


“Let me see, it was the 17th of” 


October.” 

“ Why, that was the very day I 
left England.” 

“How odd! Why did you not 
stay another week? Gentlemen are 
so impatient. Never mind, that is 
au old story now. Here we are: 
those are the cottages. The work- 
men are at dinner. Ten to one the 
enthusiast is there: this is her time. 


You stay here; Ill go and see.” 
She went off on tiptoe, and peeped 
and pried here and there, like a 
young witch, Presently she took 
a few steps towards him, with her 
finger mysteriously to her lips, and 


beckoned him. e entered into 
the pantomime—she seemed so 
earnest in it— and came to her 
softly. 

* Do just take a peep in at that 
opening fora door,” said she, “then 
you'll see her; her back is turned. 
She'is lovely ; only, you know, she 
has been ill, and I don’t think she 
is very happy.” 

Uxmoor thought this peeping at 
enthusiasts rather an odd proceed- 
ing, but Miss Gale had primed his 
curiosity, and he felt naturally 
proud of a female- pupil; He 
stepped up lightly, looked in at the 


door, and, to his amazement, saw 


Zoe Vizard sitting on a carpenter’s 
bench, with her lovely head in the 
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sun’s rays. He started, then gazed, 
then devoured her with his eyes. 

What ! ‘was this his pupil ? 

How gentle and sad she seemed’! 
All his stoicism melted at the sight 
of her. She sat in a sweet pensive 
attitude, pale and drooping, but, 
to his fancy, lovelier than ever. 
She gave a little sigh. His heart 
yearned. She took out a letter, 
read it slowly, and said, softly 
and slowly, “ Poor fellow!” He 
thought he recognised his own 
handwriting, and could stand no 
more. He rushed in, and was goin 
to speak to her; but she screamied, 
and no conjurorever made a card 
disappear quicker than she did that 
letter, as she bounded away like a 
deer, and stood, blushing scarlet, 
and palpitating all over. 

Uxmoor was ashamed of his 
brusquerie. 

“ What a brute I am, to frighten 
you like this!” said he. “ Pray for- 
give me ; but the sight of you, after 
all these weary months—and you 
said * Poor fellow!” 

“Did I?” said Zoe, faintly, look- 
ing scared. 

“Yes, sweet Zoe; and you were 
reading a letter,” 

No reply. 

“T thought the wg fellow might 
be myself. Not that I am to be 
pitied, if you think of me still.” ° 

“T do, then—very often. Oh, 
Lord Uxmoor, I want to go down 
on my knees to you.” 

“That is odd, now; for it is 
exactly what [should like to do 
to you.” 

‘* What for? It is I who have 
behaved so itl.” 

“ Never mind that; I love you.” 

“But you mustn’t. You mtst 
love some worthy person.” - 

“Oh, you leave that to me. I 
have no other intention. But may 
I just ‘see whose letter you were 
reading?” @ 

“Oh, pray don’t ask me.” 
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” «T insist on knowing.” 
“T will not tell you. There it 
is.” She gave it to him with a 
guilty air, and hid her face. 

fs Ron Zoe, suppose I was to 
repeat the offer I made here ?” 

“T advise you not,” said she, all 
in a flurry. 

“Why?” 

“ Because—because—I might say 
‘ Yes.’ ”? 

“ Well, then, P'll take my chance 
once more. Zoe, will you try and 
love me ?” 

“Try? I believe I do love you, 
or nearly. I think of you very 
often.” 

“Then you will do something to 
wake me happy.” 

“ Anything ; everything.” 

“Will you marry me ?” 

“Yes, that I will,” said Zoe, al- 
most impetuously; “and then,” 
with a grand look of conscious 
beauty, “I can make you forgive 
me.” 

Uxmoor, on this, caught her in 
his arms, and kissed her with such 


Vizard, then, with Ashmead, re- 
turned home in despair; and Zoe, 
now happy in her own mind, was 
all tenderness and sisterly consola- 
tion. They opened their hearts to 
each other, and she showed her 
wish to repay the debt she owed 
him. How far she might have suc- 
ceeded, in time,.will never be 
known. For he had hardly been 
home a week, when Miss Gale re- 
turned, all in black, and told him 
Severne was dead and buried. 

He was startled, and even 
shocked, remembering old times; 
but it was not in human nature 
he should be sorry. Not to be 
indecorously glad at so sepoenne 
an exit, was all that could be ex- 


pected from him. 
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cry of alarm; but it was soon fol- 
lowed by a sigh of complacency, 
and she sank, resistless, on his 
manly breast. . 

So, after two sieges, he carried 
that fair citadel by assault, 

Then let not the manly heart 
despair, nor take a mere brace of 
“Noes” from any woman, Noth- 
ing short of three negatives is 
serious. 

They walked out arm in arm, and 
very «close to each other; and he 
left her, solemnly engaged. 

Leaving this pair to the delights of 
courtship, and growing affection on 
Zoe’s side,—for a warm attachment 
of the noblest kind did grow, by 
degrees, out of her penitence and 
esteem, and desire to repair her 
fault,—I must now take up the 
other thread of this narrative, and 
apologise for having inverted the 
order of events; for it was, in real- 
ity, several days after this happy 
scene, that Mademoiselle Klosking 
sent for Miss Gale, 






When she had given him the 
details, his first question was, “ How 
did she bear it ?” 

“She is terribly cut up—more 
than one would think possible; for 
she was ice and marble to him, be- 
fore he was hurt to death,” 

“ Where is she ?” 

“Gone to London, She will 
write to me, I suppose—poor dear, 
But one must give her time.” 

From that hour Vizard was in 4 
state of excitement, hoping to hear 
from Ina Klosking, or about her; 
but unwilling, from delicacy, te 
hurry matters. 

At last he became impatient, and 
wrote to Ashmead, whose address 
he had, and said, frankly, he had. 


delicacy in intruding on Mademoi- 


fire that she uttered a little stifled 
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selle Klosking, in her grief. Yet 
his own feelings would not allow 
him to seem to neglect her. -Would 
Mr. Ashmead, then, tell him where 
she was, as she had not written 
to any one in Barfordshire,—not 
even to her tried friend, Miss Gale. 

He received an answer by return 
of post :— 


“ Dear Sir,—I am grieved to tell 
ou that Mademoiselle Klosking 
has retired from public life. She 
wrote to me, three weeks ago, from 
Dover, requesting me to accept, as 
a token of her esteem, the surplus 
yooney I hold in hand for her—I 
always drew her salary—and bid- 
ding me farewell. The sum it- 
eluded her profits by Psalmody, 
minus her expenses, and was so large 
it could never have been intended 
as a mere recognition of my humble 
services; and I think I have seldom 
felt so down-hearted as on receiv- 
ing this princely donation. It has 
enabled me to take better offices, 
and it may be the foundation of a 
little fortune; but I feel that I 
have lost the truly great lady who 
has made a man of me. Sir, the 
relish is gone for my occupation. 
I can never be so happy as I was in 
working the interests of that great 
genius, whose voice made our lead- 
ing soprani sound like whistles, and 
who honoured me with her friend- 
ship, Sir, she was not like other 
leading ladies. She never bragged, 
never spoke ill of any one; and you 
can testify to her virtue and her 
discretion. 

“Tam truly sorry to learn from 
ou that she has written to no one 
in Barfordshire. I saw, by her let- 
ter to me, she had left the stage; 
but her dropping you all looks as if 
she had left the world. I do hope 
she has not been so mad as to go 
into one of those cursed convents, 

“Mr, Vizard, I will now write to 
friends in all the Continental towns 









will not be able to keep away from 
that long. I will also send photo- 
graphs; and hope we may hear 
something. If not, perhaps a judi- 
cious advertisement might remind 
her that she is inflicting pain upon 
persons to whom she is dear.—I am, 
sir, your obliged and grateful ser- 
vant, osePpa ASHMEAD,” 


Here was a blow. I really be-. © 


lieve Vizard felt this more deeply 
than all his other disappointments, 


He brooded over it for a —e 


two; and then, as he thought 
Gale a very ill-used person, though 
not, of course, so ill-used as him- 
self, he took her Ashmead’s letter. 

“ This is nice,” said she. “ There 
—I must give. up loving women. 
Besides, they throw me over the 
minute a man comes, if it happens 
to be the right one.” 

“Unnatural creatures!” said Vi- 
zard. 

“ Ungrateful, at all events.” 

“ Do you think she has gone into 
a convent ?” 

“Not she. In the first place, she 


is a Protestant; and, in the second, ~ 


she is not a fool.” 

“T will advertise.” 

“ The idea !” 

“Do you think I am going to sit 
down with my hands before me, 
and lose her for ever ?” 

“No, indeed; I don’t think you 
are that sort of man at all, ha! ha!” 

“Oh, Miss Gale, pity me. Tell 
me how to find her. at Fanny 
Dover says women are only enig- 
mas to men, they understand one 
another.” 


“What!” said Rhoda, turning 


swiftly on him; “does that little . 


chit pretend to read my noble 
Ina?” 

“Tf she cannot, ps you can ; 
you are so shrew Do tell nie, 
what does it all mean?” 

“Tt means nothing at all, I dare- 


where there is good music, She | 


















































say ; only a woman’s impulse. They 
are such geese at times, every one 
of them.” 

“Oh, if I did but know what 
country she is in, I would ransack 
it !” 

“Hum !—countries are biggish 

laces.” 

“T don’t care.” 

“ What will you give me to tell 
you where she is at this mo- 
ment ?” 

* All I have in the world.” 

“That is sufficient. Well, then, 
first assign me your estutes; then 
fetch me an ordnance map of crea- 
tion, and I will put my finger on 
her.” 

“ You little mocking fiend, you !” 

“T am not. I’m a tall, bene- 
ficent angel; and I'll tell you where 
she'is—for nothing. Keep your 
Jand: who wants it !—it is only a 
bother,” 

“ For pity’s sake, don’t trifle with 
me.” 

“T never will, where your heart 
is interested. She is at Zatzig.” 

“Ah, you good girl! She has 
written to you.” 

“ Not a line, the monster! And 
Tl serve her out.  T'll teach her 
to. play hide-and-seek with Gale, 
M.D.” 

“Zutzig!” said Vizard; “how 
can you know ?” 

“ What does that matter? Well 
—yes—lI will reveal the mental 
process. First of all, she has gone 
to her mother.” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“Oh dear, dear, dear! Because 
that is where every daughter goes 
in trouble. I should—she Aas. 
Fancy you not seeing that! Why, 
Fanny Dover would have told you 
that much in a moment. But now 
you will have to thank my mother 
for teaching me Attention, the par- 
ent of Memory. Pray, sir, who 
were the witnesses to that abomina- 
ble marriage of hers?” 
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“T remember two, Baron Hom- 
pesch ” 

“ No, Count Hompesch.” 

“And Count Meurice.” 

“Viscount. What! have you 
forgotten Herr Formes, Fraulein 
Graafe, Ziig the Capellmeister, and 
her very mother? Come now, whose 
daughter is she?” 

“T forget, I’m sure.” 

“Walter Ferris and Eva Klos- 
king, of I in Denmark. Pack 
— start for Copenhagen. Consult 
an ordnance map there, Find out 
Zutzig. Go to Zutzig, and you 
have got her. It is some hole in a 
wilderness, and she can’t escape.” , 

“ You clever little angel! I'll be 
there in three days. Do you really 
think I shall succeed ?” 

“Your own fault if you don’t, 
She has run into a cul de sac through 
being too clever; and, besides, wo- 
men sometimes run away just to be 
caught, and hide on purpose to be 
found. I should not wonder if she 
has said to herself, ‘He will find 
me if he loves me so very, very 
much—TI’ll try him.’” 

“ Not a word more, angelic Fox,” 
said Vizard ; I’m off to Zutzig.” 

He went out on fire. She opened 
the window, and screeched after 
him, “ Everything is fair after her 
behaviour to me. Take her a book 
of those spiritual songs she is so 
fond of. ‘Johnny comes marching 
home’ is worth the lot, I reckon,” 

Away went Vizard; found Co- 
penhagen with ease ; Zutzig with 
difficulty, being a small village. 
But once there, he soon found the 
farmhouse of Eva Klosking. He 
drove up to the door. A ish’ 
labourer came out from the stable 
directly ; and a buxom girl, with 
= golden hair, opened the door. 

ese two seized his luggage, and 
conveyed it into the house, and the 
hired vehicle to the stable, Vizard 
thought it must be an inn. 

The girl bubbled melodious 
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sounds, and ran off and brought a 


_sweet, venerable dame. Vizard re- 


cognised Eva Klosking at once. 

The old lady said, “ Few strang- 
ers come here—are you not Eng- 
lish ¢” 

“ Yes, madam,” 

“Tt is Mr, Vizard—is it not?’ 

“Yes, madam.” 

“ Ah, sir, my daughter will wel- 
come you, but not more. heartily 
than I do. My child has told me 
all she owes to you”—then in Dan- 
ish, “ God bless the hour you come 
under this roof.” 

Vizard’s heart beat tumultuously, 
wondering how Ina Klosking would 
receive him, The servant had told 
her a tall stranger was come. She 


‘new in a moment who it was; 


so she had the advantage of being 
prepared. 

She came to him, her cheeks 
dyed with blushes, and gave him 
both hands. “You here!” said 
she; “oh happy day! Mother, 
he must have the south chamber. 
I will go and prepare it for him. 
Tecla !—Tecla!”—and she was all 
hostess, She committed him to 
her mother, whilst she and the ser- 
vant went up-stairs. 

He felt discomfited a little, He 
wanted to know, all in a moment, 
whether she would love him. 

However, Danish hospitality has 
its good side. He soon found ont 
he might live the rest of his days 
there if he chose. 

He soon got her alone, and said, 
“You knew I should find you, 
cruel one.” 

“How could I dream of such a 
thing ?” said she, blushing. 

“Oh, Love is a detective, You 
said to yourself, ‘If he Joves me as 
I ought to be loved, he will search 
Europe for me; but he will find 
me,’’ 

“Oh, then it was not to be at 


‘peace and rest on my mother’s bo- 


som I came here—it was to give 





you the trouble of running after 
me. Qh fie!” i 
“You are right. I am a vain 
fool.” ry 
“No, that you are not. After 
all, how do I know all that was in 


my heart? [Ahem i Be sure of | 


this, you are very welcome. I must 
go and see about your dinner,” 

In that Danish farmhouse. life 
was very primitive. Eva Klosking, 
and both “— daughters, ep 
two female servants, or di 
them, in every department. So 
Ina, who was on her defence, had 
many excuses for escaping Vizard, 
when he pressed her too hotly. But 
at last she was obliged to say, “Oh, 


pray, my friend, we are in Den- . 


mark: here widows are expected to 
be discreet.” 

- “But that is no reason why the 
English fellows who adore them, 
should be discreet.” 

“Perhaps not; but then the 
Danish lady runs away.” 

Which she did. 

But, after the bustle of the first 
day, he had so many opportunities. 
He walked with her, sat with her 
while she worked, and hung over 
her, entranced, while she sang. He 


produced the book from Visard: —~ 


Court, withoat warning, and she 
screamed with delight at sight of it, 
and caught his hand in both hers, 
and kissed it. She revelled in those 
sweet strains which had comforted 
her in affliction: and oh, the eyes 
she turned on him after singing any 
song te this particular book. 

tender glances thrilled him to the 
very marrow. 

o tell the honest truth, his ar- 
rival was a godsend to Ina Klos- 
king. When she first came home 
to Te native place, and laid her 
head on her mother’s bosom, she 
was in Elysium. .The house, the 
wood-fires, the cooing doves, the 
bleating calves, the primitive. life, 
the recollections of childhood, all 
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were balm to her, and she felt like 
ending her days there. But, asthe 
days rolled on, came a sense of 
monotony, and excessive tranquil- 
lity. She was on the verge of 
ennui when Vizard broke in upon 
her. 

From that moment there was no 

ation. He made life very 
pleasant to her; only her delicacy 
took the alarm at his open declara- 
tions—she thought them so pre- 
mature. 

At last he said to her, one day, 
*T begin to fear you will never 
love me as I love you.” 

“Who knows?” said she. 
works wonders.” 

“T wonder,” said he, “ whether 
you will ever marry any other 
man ?” 

Ina was shocked at that, “Oh, 
my friend, how could I—unless,” 
said she, with a sly side-glance, 
“you consented ?” 

“Consent? Id massacre him.” 

Ina turned towards him. “ You 
asked my hand at a time when 
you thought me—I don’t know 
what you thought,—that is a thing 
no woman could forget. And now 
— have come all this way for me. 

am yours, if you can wait for me.” 

He. caught her in his arms, She 
disengaged herself gently, and her 
hand rested an unnecessary moment 
on his shoulder. “Is that how 
you understand ‘waiting’!” said 
she, with a blush, but an indulgent 
smile, 

“ What is the use waiting ?” 

“It is a matter of propriety.” 

“ How long are we to wait?” 

“Only a few months, My friend, 
it is like a boy, to be too impatient. 
Alas! would you marry me in my 
widow's cap 

“Of course I would. Now, Ina, 
love, a widow who has been two 
years separated from her husband !” 

“Certainly, that makes a differ- 
ence—in one’s own mind. But one 


* Time 


must ct the opinion of the 
world. Dear friend, it is of you I 
think, though I speak of myself.” 

“You are an angel, Take your 
own time, After all, what does it 
matter? I don’t leave Zutzig with- 
out you,” 

Ina’s pink tint and. sparkling 
eyes betrayed anything but horror 
at that insane resolution. How- 
ever, she felt it her duty to say that 
it was unfortunate she should al- 
ways be the person to distract him 
from his home duties. 

“Oh, never mind them,” said 
this single-hearted lover. “I have 
appointed Miss Gale viceroy.” 

owever, one day he had a letter 
from Zoe, telling him that Lord 
Uxmoor was now urging her to 
name the day; but she had de 
clined to do that, not knowing 
when it might suit him to be at 
Vizard Court. “ But, dearest,” said 
she, “mind, you are not to hurry 
home for me. I am very happy as 
I am, and I hope you will soon be 
as happy, love. She is a noble 
woman.” 

The latter part of this letter 
tempted Vizard to show it to Ina. 
He soon found his mistake. She 
kissed it, and ordered him off, He 
remonstrated. She put on, for the 
first time in Denmark, her marble 
look, and said, “ You will lessen my 
esteem, if you are cruel to 
sister. Let her name the wedding- 
day at once; and you must be there 
to give her away, and bless her 
union, with a brother’s love.” 

He submitted, but a little sul- 
lenly, and said it was very hard. 

e wrote to his sister, accord- 


ingly, and she named the day, and 


Vizard settled to start for 
and be in time. 

As to the proprieties, he had in- 
structed Miss Maitland and Fanny 
Dover, and given them and La Gale 
carte blanche. It was to be # 
magnificent wedding. 
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This being excitement, Fanny 
Dover was in paradise. Moreover, 
a rosy-cheeked curate had taken the 

lace of the venerable vicar, and 
Miss Dover’s threat to flirt out the 
stigma of a nun was executed with 
promptitude, zeal, pertinacity, and 


the dexterity that comes of practice. . 


When the day came for, his leavin 
Zutzig, Vizard was dejected. “ Who 
knows when we may meet again?” 
said he. 

Ina consoled him. “Do not be 
sad, dear friend. You are doing 
your duty; and as you do it partly 
to please me, I ought to try and 
reward you; ought I not?” And 
she gave him a strange look. 

“T advise you not to press that 
question,” said he. 

At the very hour of parting, Ina’s 
eyes were moist with tenderness, 
but there was a smile on her face 
very expressive; yet he could not 
make out what it meant. She did 
not cry. He thought that hard. It 
was his opinion that women could 
always cry. She might have done 
the usual thing just to gratify him. 

He reached home in good time: 
and played the grand seigneur—no- 
body could do it better when driven 
to it—to do honour to his sister. 
She was a peerless bride: she stood 
superior with ebon locks and coal- 
black eyes, encircled by six brides- 
maids—all picked blondes. The 
bevy, with that glorious figure in the 
middle, seemed one glorious and rare 
flower. 

After the wedding, the breakfast ; 


. and then the travelling-carriage—the 


four liveried postilions bedecked 
with favours, 

But the bride wept on Vizard’s 
neck; and a light seemed to leave 
the house when she was gone. The 
carriages kept driving away one 
after another till four o’clock; and 
then Vizard sat disconsolate in his 
study, and felt very lonely. 

Yet a thing no bigger than a leaf 
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sufficed to drive away this sombre 
mood, a piece of amber-coloured 
paper scribbled on with a pencil— 
a telegram from Ashmead: “Good 
news: lost sheep turned up, Is 
now with her mother at Claridge’s 
Hotel.” 

Then Vizard was in raptures. 
Now he understood Ina’s composure, 
and the half-sly look she had given 
him, and her dry eyes at parting, 
and other things. He tore up to 
London directly, with a telegram 
flying ahead : burst in upon her and 
had her in his arms in a moment, 
before her mother. She fenced no 
longer, but owned he had gained 
her love, as he had deserved it in 
every way. 

She consented to be married that 
week in London; only she asked 


for a Continental tour, before enter- ~ 


ing Vizard Court as his wife: but 
she did not stipulate even for that ; 
she only asked it submissively, as 
one whose duty it now was to ober, 
not dictate. 

They were married in St. George’s 
Church very quietly, by special 
licence. Then they saw her mother 
off, and crossed to Calais, 
spent two happy months together 
on the Continent, and returned to 
London. 

But Vizard was too old-fashioned, 
and too proud of his wife, to sneak 
into Vizard Court with her. He 
did not make it a county matter; 
but he gave the village such a féte 
as had not been seen for many @ 
day. The ions were in- 
trusted to wr. Ashmead, at Ina’s 
request, “ He will be sure to make 
it theatrical,” she said; “ but 
haps the simple villagers will ad- 
mire that, and it will amuse Fins 
and me, love: and the poor dear 
old Thing will be in’ his -glory—I 
hope he will not drink too much.” | 

Ashmead was indeed in his glory. 
Nothing had been seen in a play 
that he did not electrify Islip with, 








































and the surrounding villages, He 

asted large posters on walls and 
a and his small bills curl- 
ed round the patriarchs of the forest 
and the road-side trees, and blistered 


the -posts, 
the dey came, A soapy-pole, 


with a leg of mutton on high for 
the successful climber; races in 
sacks; short blindfold races with 
wheelbarrows; pig with a greasy 
tail, to be won by him who could 
catch him and shoulder him, with- 
out touching any other part of him ; 
bowls of treacle for the boys to 
duck heads in and fish out coins; 
skittles, nine-pins, aunt Sally, &., 
&e., &e. 

But what astonished the villagers 
most was a May-pole, with long rib- 


bons, about which ballet-girls, un- 
disguised as Highlanders, danced, 
aod weaee and unwound the party- 
coloured streamers, to the merry 
fiddle, and then danced reels upon 
a platform, then returned to their 
little tent: but out again and danced 


hornpipes undisguised as Jacky Tars. 
Beer flowed from a sturdy regi- 


ment of barrels, ‘‘The Court” 
kitchen and the village bakehouse 
kept pouring forth meats, baked, 
boiled, and roast; there was a pile 
of loaves like a haystack ; and they 
roasted an ox whole on the green; 
and, when they found they were 
burning him raw, they fetched the 
butcher like sensible fellows, and 
dismembered the giant, and so 
roasted him reasonably. 

In the midst of the revelling and 
feasting, Vizard and Mrs. Vizard 
were He into Islip village, in 
the family coach with four horses 
streaming with ribbons, 

They drove round the green, bow- 
ing and smiling in answer to the 
acclamations and blessings of the 

or, and then to Vizard Court. 
Are great doors flew open. The 
servants, male and female, lined the 
hall on both sides, and received her, 

. 


bowing and‘ curtsying low, on the 
very spot where she had nearly met 
her death. Her husband took her 
hand and conducted her in state to 
her own apartment. 

It was open house to all, that, joy- 
ful day; and at night magnificent 
fireworks on the sweep, seen from 
the drawing-room by Mrs. Vizard, 
Miss. Maitland, Miss Gale, Miss 
Dover and the rosy-cheeked curate, 
whom she had tied to her apron- 
strings. 

At two in the morning, Mr, Har- 
tis showed Mr. Ashmead to his 
couch. Both gentlemen went up 
the stairs a little graver than any of 
our modern judges, and firm as a 
rock; but their firmness resembled 
that of a roof rather than a wall; 
for these dignities as they went 
made one inverted Y—so, A. 


It is time the Woman-Hater drew 
to a close, for the woman-hater is 
spoilt. He begins sarcastic speeches, 
from force of habit, but stops short 
in the middle. He is a very happy 
man, and owes it to a woman, and 
knows it. He adores her; and to 
love well isto be happy. But, be- 
sides that, she watches over his - 
veer and his good with that 
unobtrusive but minute vigilance 
which belongs to her sex, and is 
often misapplied, but not so very 
often as cynics say. Even the - 
honest friendship between him and 
the remarkable woman he calls his 
“virago,” gives him many a pleas 
ant hour. He is still a humorist, 
though cured. of his fling at the fair 
sex. His last tolerable hit was at - 
the monosyllabic names of the im- 
mortal composers his wife had dis- 
interred in his library. Says he to 
parson Denison, hot from Oxford, 
“They remind me of the Oxford 
poets in the last century :— 


** Alma novem celebres genuit Rhedyeina 


Poetas. 
Bubb, Stubb, Grubb, Crabbe, Trappe, 
Brome, Carey, Tickell, Evans.” 
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As for Ina Vizard; La Klosking 


no longer, she had stepped into her 


pew place with her native dignity, 
seemliness, and composure, At first, 
afew county ladies put their little 
heads together, and prepared to give 
themselves airs; but the beauty, 

ignity, and enchanting grace of 
ie. Vizard swept this ftle faction 
away like small dust. Her perfect 
courtesy, her mild but deep dislike 
of all feminine backbiting, her dead 
silence about the absent, except 
when she can speak kindly—these 
rare traits have forced, by degrees, 


‘the esteem and confidence of her 


own sex. As for the men, they ac- 
cepted her at onee with enthusiasm. 
She and Lady Uxmoor are the ac- 
knowledged belles of the county. 
Lady Uxmoor’s face is the most ad- 
mired ; but Mrs, Vizard comes next 
—and her satin shoulders, statu- 
esque bust and arms, and exquisite 
hand, turn the scale withsome. But 
when she speaks, she charms; and 
when she sings, all competition dies. 

She is faithful to music, and 
especially to sacred music. She is 
not very fond of singing at parties, 
and sometimes gives cage de- 
clining. Music sets fools ing, 
because it excites them, and then 
their folly comes out by the road na- 
ture has provided. But when Mrs. 
Vizard has to sing in one key, and 
people talk in five other keys, that 
gives this artist such physical pain 
that she often declines, merely to 
escapeit. It does not much mortify 
her vanity, she has so little. 

She always sings in church, and 
sings out, too, when she is there; 

plays the harmonium. She 

trains the villagers—girls, boys, and 
adults—with untiring good-humour 
and patience. 

penangee her pupils are two fine 
voices: Tom Wilder, a nd bass, 
-and the rosy-cheeked curate, a 
greater rarity still, a genuine counter- 
tenor, 
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These two can both read music 
tolerably; but the curate used to 
sing everything, however full of jov, 
with a pathetic whine, for which 
Vizard chaffed him in vain; but 
Mrs. Vizard persuaded him olt of it, 
where argument and satire failed. 

People come far and near to hear 
the hymns at Islip Church, sung in 
full harmony—trebles, tenor, coun- 
ter-tenor, and bass, 

A trait—she allows nothing to 
be sung in church unrehearsed, "The 
rehearsals are on Saturday night, 
and never shirked, such is the re- 
spect for “Our Dame.” To be sure, 
“Our Dame” fills the stomachs and 
wets the whistles of her faithful 
choir on Saturday nights. 


On Sunday night there are per- . 


formances of sacred music in the 
great dining-hall. But these are 
rather more ambitious than those 
in the village church. The perfor- 
mers meet, on that happy footing of 
camaraderie the fine arts create, the 
superior respect shown to Mrs, Via- 
ard being mainly paid to her as 
the greater musician,, They attack 
anthems and services; and a trio, 
by the parson, the blacksmith, and 
“Our Dame,” is really an extraor- 
dinary treat, owing to the great 
beauty ef the voices. It is also 
piquant to hear the female singer 
constantly six, and often ten, notes 
below the male counter-tenor; but 
then comes Wilder with his diapas- 
on, and the harmony is noble; the 
more so that Mrs. Vizard rehearses 
her pe ils in the swell—a_ figure 
too little practised in music, and 
nowhere carried out as she does it. 
One night the organist of Bar- 
ford was there. They sang Kent's 
service in F, and Mrs, Vizard still 
admired it, She and the 
swelled in the duet—*To be a 
light to lighten the Gentiles,” &c, 
ist approved the execution, 
but said the composition was & 
meagre thing, quite out of date, 
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“We have much finer things now 
by learned men of the day.” 

“ Ah,” said she, “ bring me one.” 

So, next Sunday, he brought her 
a learned composition, and played it 
to her, preliminary to their singing 
it. But she declined it on the spot. 
“What!” said she “Mr. X., 
would you compare this meaningless 
stuff with Kent in F? Why, in 
Kent, the dominant sentiment of 
each composition is admirably pre- 
served. His ‘ Magnificat’ is lofty 
jubilation, with a free onward rush. 

is ‘Dimittis’ is divine repose 
after life’s fever. But this r 
pedant’s ‘ Magnificat’ begins with a 
mere crash, and then falls into the 
pathetic—an excellent thing in its 
place, but not in a song of triumph. 
As to his ‘ Dimittis, it simply de- 
fies the words, This is no Christian 
sunset. It is not good old Simeon 
gently declining to his rest, content 
to close those eyes which had seen 
the world’s salvation. Thisis a tem- 
pest, and all the windows rattling, 
and the great Napoleon dying, 
amidst the fury of the elements, 
with ‘téte d’armée!’ on his dying 
lips, and ‘battle’ in his expiring 
soul. No, sir; if the learned Eng- 
lishmen of this day can do nothing 
nearer the mark than DOLEFUL MAG- 
NIFICATS and STORMY NUNC DI- 


mittisEs, I shall stand faithful to . 


poor dead Kent, and his fellows— 
they were my solace in sickness and 
sore trouble.” 

In accordance with these views of 
vocal music, and desirous to expand 
its sphere, Mrs, Vizard has just 
offered handsome prizes in the coun- 
ty for the best service, in which the 

ominant sentiment of the words 
shall be as well preserved as in Kent’s 
despised service; and another prize 
to whoever can set any famous short 
secular poem, or poetical p 
(not in ballad metre), to good and 
awe music. 
is has elicited several pieces. 
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The com 
hands on Dryden’s Ode; on the 
meeting of Hector and Andromache 
(Pope’s ‘Homer’); on two short 
poems of Tennyson; &c,, &c. 

But it is only the beginning of a 
good thing. The pieces are under 
consideration. But Vizard says the 
competitors are triflers. He shall 
set Mr. Arnold’s version of “ Hero 
and Leander” to the harp, and sin 
it himself. This, he intimates, wi 
silence competition, and prove an 
era. -I think so too, if his music 
should happen to equal the lines in 
value. But I hardly think it will, 
because the said Vizard, though he 
has taste and ear, does not know one 
note fromanother. SoIhope “ Hero 
and Leander” will fall into abler 
hands ; and, in any case, I trust Mra 
Vizard will succeed in her worthy 
desire to enlarge, very greatly, the 
sphere and the nobility of vocal 
music. It is a desire worthy of this 
remarkable character, of whom I 
now take my leave with regret. 

I must own that regret is caused 
in part by my fear that I may not 
have done her all the justice I de 
sired. 

I have long felt and regretted 
that many able female writers are 
doing much to perpetuate the petty 
vices of a sex, which, after-all, is at 

resent but half-educated, by devot- 
ing three thick volumes to such 
empty women as Biography, though © 
a Jower art than Fiction, would not 
waste three pages on. They plead 
truth and fidelity to nature. “ We 
write the average woman, for the ~ 
average woman to read,” say they. 
But they are not consistent; for the 
average woman is under five feet, 
and rather ugly. Now these paltry 
woman are all beautiful—xaAat Te 


peyadat Te, .. | ‘omer hath it. 
iction ha: is much right to 
select large iv». le souls as Bio 


has; and to 
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and bestow three enormous volumes 
on her, is to make a perverse selec- 
tion, beauty being, after all, rarer 
in women than wit, sense, and 
goodness. It is as false and aye 
in art, as to ma a pretty face 
without heart wad Wali is silly in 
conduct. 

Besides, it gives the female 
yeader a low model instead of a 
high one, and so does her a little 
harm ; whereas a writer ought to do 

—or try, at all events, 

Having all this in my mind, and 
remembering how many noble 
women have shone like stars in 
every age and every land, and feel- 
ing sure that, as civilisation ad- 
vances, such women will become 
far more common, I have tried to 
look ahead and paint La Klosking. 

But such portraiture is difficult. 
It'is writing a statue. 


“Qui mihi non credit faciat licet ipse 
periclum, ~- 
Mox fuerit studiis equior ille meis.” 


Harrington Vizard, Esq., caught 


Miss Fanny Dover on the top 
tound but one of the steps in his 

She looked down, pink- 
ish, and said she was searching for 
“Tillotson’s Sermons.” 

* What on earth can you want of 
them ?” 

“To improve my mind, to be 
sure,” said the minx. 

Vizard said, “ Now you stay there, 
miss—don’t you move ;” and he sent 
forIna. She came directly, and 
he said, “Things have come to a 


Climax. My lady is hunting for 
‘Tillotson’s Sermons,’ Poor Deni- 


son!,” (that was the rosy curate’s 
name, 

“Well,” said Fanny, turning red, 
“TI told you Ishould. Why should 

be good any longer? All the 
sick are cured one way or other, 
and. I am myself again.” 
“Humph !” said Vizard. “Un- 


DD cteature, with nothing but beauty, 


fortun for your little plans of 
conduct, the heads of this establish- 
ment, here present, have sat in 
secret committee, and your wings 
are to be clipped — by order of 
Council.” 

“La!” said Fanny, pertly. 

Vizard imposed = sam with a 
lordly wave. “It is a laughable 
thing ; but this divine is in earnest. 
He has revealed his hopes aud fears 
to me.” 

“Then he isa great baby,” said 
Fanny, coming down the ste 
“No, no; we are both too poor,” 
And she vented a little sigh. 

“Not you. The vicar has written 
to vacate. Now I don’t like you 
much, because you never make me 
laugh: but I’m awfully fond of 
Denison; and if you will m 
my dear Denison, you shall have the 
oan is a fat one.” 

* Oh, cousin !” 

* And,” said Mrs. Vizard, “ he 
aap me to furnish it for you, 

You and I will make it ‘a bijou,’” 

Fanny kissed them both, impetu- 
ously, then said she would have a 
little cry. No sooner said than 
done. in due course she was -Mrs, 
Denison, and broke a solemn vow 
that she never would teach girls St. 
Matthew. 

Like coquettes in general, who 
have had their fling at the proper 
time, she makes a pretty good wife; 
but she has one fault—she is too 
hard upon girls who flirt, 


Mr. Ashmead flourishes. Be- . 


sides his agency he sometimes treats 
for a new piece, collects a little 
company, and tours the provincial 
theatres, He always plays them a 
week at Taddington, and = per- 
fect gravity loses six pounds per 
night ‘Then he has a “ Bespeak,” 
Vizard or Uxmoor turn about 
There is a line of carriages, ‘the. 
snobs crowd in to see the gentry. 


Vizard pays £20 for his box, and © 


takes £20 worth of tickets, and 
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Joseph is in his glory, and stays 
behind the company to go to Islip 
Church next day, and spend a happy 
night at the Court. After that he 
says he feels good for three or four 


days. 

Mrs. Gale now leases the Hill- 
stoke farm of Vizard, and does 
pretty well. She breeds a great 
many sbeep and cattle. The high 
ground and sheltering woods suit 
them. She makes a little money 
every year, and gets a very good 
house for nothing. 

Doctress Gale is still all eyes, and 
notices everything. She studies 
hard, and practises a little, They 
tried to keep her out of the Tadding- 
ton infirmary; but she went almost 
crying to Vizard, and he exploded 
with wrath. He consulted Lord 
Uxmoor, and between them the 
infirmary was threatened with the 
withdrawal of eighty annual sub- 
scriptions if they persisted, The 
managers caved directly, and Doc- 
tress Gale is a steady visitor. 

A few mothers are coming to. 
their senses, and sending for her to 
their unmarried daughters, This 
is the main source of her professional 
income, She has, however, taken 
one enormous fee from a bon vivant, 
whose life she saved by esculents. 
She told him, at once, he was be- 

ond the reach of medicine, and 
she could do nothing for him unless 
he chose to live in her house, and 
eat and drink only what she should 
give him. He had a horror of dying, 
though he had lived so well; so 
he submitted, and she did. actually 
cure that one glutton. But she 
says she will never do it again. 
“ After forty years of made dishes 
they ought to be content to die; it 
is bare justice,” quoth Rhoda Gale, 
M.D. 

An apothecary in Barford threat- 
ened to indict this Gallie physician. 
But the other medical men. dis- 
suaded him, partly from liberal- 
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ity, part) 
fine would have been paid by pub. 
lic subscription twenty times over, 
and nothing gained but obloguy, 
The doctress would never haye 
yielded. 

She visits, and prescribes, and 
laughs at the law, as love is said to 
lengh at locksmiths. 

o be sure, in this country, a law 
is no law, when it has no. founds. 
tion in justice, morality, or public 
policy, 

Happy in her position, and in 
her friends, she now reviews past 
events with the candor of .a mind 
that loves truth sincerely. She 
went into Vizard’s study one day, 
folded her arms, and delivered her- 
self as follows: “I guess there's 
something I ought to say to 
When T told = about fa tama 
ment at Edinburgh, the wound still 
bied, and I did not measure my 
words as I ought, professing science, 
Now I feel a call to say that the 
Edinburgh school was, after all 
more liberal to us than any other 
in Great Britain or Ireland. The 
others closed the door in our fact - 
This school opened it half. At first 
there was a liberal spirit: but the 
friends of justice got frightened, 
and the unionists stronger. We 
were overpowered at every tam, 
But what I omitted to impress om 

ou is, that when we were defeated, 
it was always by very small me 
jorities, That was so even with the 
opinions of the judges, which have 
been delivered since I told you my 
tale. There were six jurists, and 
only seven pettifoggers. It was 8 
all through. Now, for practical 
purposes, the act of a majorityis 
the act of a body. It must be 80} 
it is the way. of the world: but 
when an accurate person comes 
describe a business, and deal with 
the character of a whole university 
she is not to call the larger half the 
whole, and make the matter wore 


from discretion; the 
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“than it was. That is not scientific. 


Science discriminates.” 

I am not sorry the doctress offer- 
od this little explanation ; it accords 
with her sober mind and her ven- 
eration of truth. But I could have 
dispensed with it for one, In Bri- 
tain, when we are hurt, we howl; 
and the deuce is in it if the weak 
may not howl when the stron 
overpower them by the arts of the 


w 

Should that part of my tale rouse 

any honest sympathy with this 

lishwoman who can legally pre- 
seribe, consult, and take fees, in 
France, but not in England, though 
she could eclipse at a public exami- 
nation nine-tenths of those who 
can, it may be as well to inform 
them that, even while her narrative 
was in the press, our Government 
declared it would do something for 
the relief of medical women, but 
would sleep upon it. 

This is, on the whole, encourag- 

But still, where there is no 
stimulus of faction or personal in- 
terest to urge a measure, but only 
such “ unconsidered trifles” as pub- 
lie justice and public poliey, there 
are always two great dangers: 1. 
that the sleep may know no wak- 
ing; 2, that after too long a sleep 
the British legislator may junip 
out of bed, all in a hurry, and do 
the work ineffectually—for nothing 
leads oftener to reckless haste than 
long delay. 

I hope, then, that a few of my 
influential readers will be vigilant, 
and challenge a full discussion by 
the whole mind of Parliament, so 
that no temporary, pettifogging 
half-measure may slip into a thin 
house—like a weasel into an empty 
barn—and so obstruct for many 
years legislation upon durable prin- 
~ ag The aoe lies in a nutshell. 

e Legislature has been entrapped. 
It never intended to outlaw women 
in the matter. The persons who 
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have outlawed them are all subjects, 
and the engines of outlawry have 
been “ certificates of attendance on 
lectures,” and Fon examinations.” 
By closing the Jecture-room. and the 
examination-hall to all women— 
learned or unlearned—a clique has 
outlawed a population, under the 
letter, not the spirit, of a badly- 
written statute. But it is for the 
three estates of the British realm to 


leave off scribbling statutes, and: 


learn to write them, and to bridle 
the egotism of cliques, and respect 
the nation. The present form of 
government exists on that under- 
standing, and so must all forms of 

vernment in England. And it 
is so easy. It only wants a little 
singleness of mind and common- 
sense, Years ago certificates of at- 
tendance on various lectures were 
reasonably demanded. They were 
a slight presumptive evidence of 
proficiency, and had a pee Sr 
tary value, because the public exa- 
minations were so loose and inade- 
quate; but once establish a stiff 
searching, sufficient, incorruptible, 

ublic examination, and then to 

ve passed that examination is 
not presumptive but demonstrative 
proof of proficiency, and swallows 
up all minor and merely presump- 
tive proofs. 

There is nothing much stupider 
than Anachronism. What avail 
certificates of lectures in our day? 
either the knowledge obtained at the 
lectures enables the pupil to 
the great examination, or it does 
not, If it does, the certificate is 
ee a if it does not, the cer- 
tificate is illusory. 

What the British legislator, if 
for once he would rise to be a law- 
giver, should do, and that quickly, 
is to throw open the medical schools 
to all persons for matriculation, To 
throw open all senate and infir- 
maries to matriculated students, 
without respect of sex, as they are 










































already open, by shameless partiality 
and transparent greed, to unmatric- 
ulated women, provided they con- 
fine their ambition to the most re- 
— and unfeminine part of 

edicine, the nursing of both sexes, 
and laying out of corpses. 

Both the above rights, as inde- 
pendent of sex as other natural 
migats should be expressly protect- 

by “mandamus,” and “ suit for 
damages.” The lectarers to be com- 
pelled to lecture to mixed classes, 
ot to give separate lectures to ma- 
triculated women for half fees, 
whichever those lecturers prefer. 
Before this clause all difficulties 
would melt, ‘like hail in the dog- 
days. Male modesty is a sents 
imaginary article, set up for a trade 
purpose, and will give way to jus- 
tice the moment it costs the pro- 
prietors fifty per cent. I know m 
own sex from hair to heel, and will 
take my Bible oath of that. 

Of the foreign matriculated stu- 
dent, British or European, nothing 
should be demanded but the one 
thing, which matters one straw— 
viz., infallible proofs of proficiency 
in anatomy, surgery, medicine, 
and its collaterals, under public ex- 
amination, This, which is the only 
. Teal safeguard, and the only neces- 
sary safeguard to the public, and 
the only one the public asks, should 
be placed, in some degree, under 
the sure control of Government with- 
out respect of cities; and much 

ter vigilance exercised than ever 

been yet. Why, under the 
system which excludes learned wo- 
men, male dunces have been per- 
sonated by able students, and so 
diplomas stolen again and again. 
The student, male or female, should 
have power to compel the exami- 
ners, by mandamus and other strin- 
gent remedies, to examine at fit 
times and seasons. In all the paper- 
work of these examinations, the 
name, and of course the sex, of the 





the examiners. There is a very 
simple way of doing it. 

Should a law be passed on this 
broad and simple basis, that law 
will stand immortal, with pettifog- 
ging acts falling all around, pvt 
ing to the custom of the country, 
The larger half of the population 
will no longer be unconstitutionally 
juggled, under cover of law, out of 
their right to take their secret. ail- 
ments to a skilled physician of their 
own ‘sex, and compelled to go, 
blushing, writhing, and, after all, 
concealing and fibbing, to a male 
physician; the picked few no long- 
er robbed of their right to science, 
reputation, and Bread. 

he good effect on tie whole 
mind of woman would be incaleu- 
lable. Great prizes of study and 
genius offered to the able few have 
always a salutary and wonderful 
operation on the many who never 
gain them, It would be great and 
glad tidings to our whole female 
youth to say, “ You need not be 
frivolous idlers; you need not give 
the colts fifty yards start for the 
Derby—I mean, you need not waste 
three hours of the short worki 
day in dressing and undressing, and 
combing your hair, You need not 
throw away the very seed-time of 
life on music, though you are un- 
musical to the backbone; nor yet 
on your three “ C’s ”—croquet, cro- 
chet, and coquetry : for Civilisation 
and sound Law have opened to you 
one great, noble, and difficult pro- 
fession with three branches, two of 
which Nature intended you for 
The path is arduous, but flower 
grow beside it, and the prize is 

at.” 

I say that this prize, and fre- 
quent intercourse with those supe 
rior women who have won it, would 
leaven the whole sex with higher 
views of life than enter their heads 
at present; would raise their self- 
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“ respect, and set thousands of them 


to study the t and noble thi 
that on in Medicine, and pistes 
with it, instead of childish thi 

Is there really one manly heart 
that would grudge this boon to a 
sex which is the nurse and bene- 


- factress of every man in his tender 


and most precarious years ? 

Realise the hard condition of wo- 
men. Amongst barbarians their lot 
is unmixed misery; with us their 
condition is better, but not what it 
ought to be, because we are but 
half civilised, and so their lot is 
still very unhappy compared with 
ours, 

And we are so unreasonable. We 
men cannot go straight ten yards 
without rewards as well as punish- 
ments. Yet we could govern our 
women by punishments alone. They 
are eternally tempted to folly, yet 
snubbed the moment they would 
be wise. A million shops spread 
their nets, and entice them by their 
direst foible. Their very mothers 
—for want of medical knowl 
in the sex—clasp the fatal, idiotic 
corset on their growing bodies, 
though thin asa lath, So the girl 

ws up, crippled in the ribs and 
ungs by her own mother; and her 
life, too, is in stays — cabined, 
eribbed, confined: unless she can 
paint, or act, or write novels, every 
path of honourable ambition is clos- 
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ed to her. We treat her as we do 
our private soldiers—the lash, but 
no promotion ; and our private sol- 
diers are the scum of Europe for 
that very reason, and no other, 
I say that to open the study and 
practice of Medicine to women-folk, 
under the infallible safeguard of 
a stiff public examination, will be 
to rise in respect for human rights - 
to the level of European nations, 
who do not brag about just freedom 
lialf as loud as we do; and to re- 
spect the constitutional rights of 
many million citizens, who’ all pay 
the taxes like men, and by the 
contract with the State implied im 
that payment, buy the clear human 
right they have yet to go down on 
their knees for. But it will also 
import into medical science a new 
and less theoretical, but cautious, 
teachable, observant kind of intel- 
lect ; it will give the larger half of 
the nation an honourable ambition, 
and an honourable pursuit, towards 
which their hearts and instincts are 
bent by Nature herself; it will 
tend to elevate this whole sex, and 
its young children, male as well as 
female, and so will advance the civi- 
lisation of the world, which in ages 
in our own day, and in all 
time, hath, and doth, and_ will, 
keep step exactly with the p 
of women towards mental equality 
with men. 















A Feather—So-is\ the Story Told. 






A FEATHER. 


“Drop me a feather out of the blue, 
Bird flying up to the sun :” 

Higher and higher the skylark flew, 
But dropped he never a oné, 


“Only a feather I ask of thee 
resh from the purer air ;” 
Upward the lark flew bold and free 
o heaven, and vanished there. 











Only the sound of a rapturous song 
hrobbed in the tremalous light; 

‘@ Only a voice could linger long 

ow At such a wondrous height. 






“Drop me a feather!” but while I cry, 

Lo! like a vision fair, 
“ty The bird from the heart of the glowing sky 
ne Sinks through the joyous air. 







Downward sinking and singing alone, 
But the song which was glad above 

Takes ever a deeper and dearer tone, 
For it trembles with earthly love, 








And the feather I asked from the boundless heaven 
Were a gift of little worth; 

For oh! what a boon by the lark is given 

When he brings all heaven to earth! 










SO IS THE STORY TOLD 






A ratr head meekly bowed, 
A shy glance coming after, 
Voices not over loud, 
And a low sweet laughter: 
So is the story told 
Up in the cottage old 
Under the smoky rafter. 


A fair maid flushing red 
With an unknown feeling, 
But shamed to bow her head 
For all her lover’s kneeling: 
So is the story told 
Down ’mid the white and gold 
Under the painted ceiling. 



















THISBE. 


Sue lives in the smoky city, 
Low down by the railway line; 

But she asks for no man’s pity, 
Nor cares for verse of mine. 


° 2. ; 
She’s moving hither and thither, 
And often her work is hard; 
But sometimes in fine weather 

She rests a bit in the yard. 


3. 

With the empty pail behind her, 
She leans her arms on the wall, 
And hopes that there he’ll find her, 

Her lover, strong and ‘tall. 


4, 


Up in the air above her, 
great trains outward go; 
And many a lass and her lover 
May journey to Jericho. 


5 


But when he stoops from his doorway, 
And leans his arms on the wall, 

The world would be in a poor way, 
If that were not best of all. 


THREE HOUSES. 


Turee houses all alike, all piteous 
With winking windows and a mid-day gloom, 
All choked with London fog, and hideous 
With monster sideboard in the dining-room: 
Alike, yet. all unlike as blight and. bloom. 
For the frst holds fair lady Gwendoline, 
Whom I have never ‘seen; 
The second bonnie Kate, 
Whom I nor love nor hate; 
But the third house holds in its heart for me 
My little Dorothy. 
My lady, dost thou bind thy bright brown hair, 
Or dost thou steal adown the noiseless stair ? 


Love, thou art in the house, and gazing there 
I turn to thee, J RS. 
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Tue marvellous way in which 
Africa has been explored during 
the last twenty years is scarcely 
less extraordinary than the sub- 
lying fact, that a continent so great 
and possessing such immense re- 
sources should have been reserved, 
as a terra incognita in its central 
regions, for the travellers of. our 
own generation. Within a century 
and a half almost the whole of 
North America has been explored, 
swept over, and occupied by the 
expanding races of Northern En- 
rope; South Ameriea. has been 
occupied, in great part, by offshoots 
of the Latin race; and yet Africa, 
with not greatly inferior possi- 
bilities of development, has been 
reserved for its own singular ‘people 
and for a few adventurous ex- 
plorers. Jt is not difficult, how- 
ever, to explain how such, in the 
circumstances, should have been 
the case. The great deserts of the 
northern portion of Africa, its un- 
healthy coast-line, and thick tropical 
vegetation on both sides of the 
equator, and on both: sides of the 
continent, together with the scanty 
vegetation and the Kaffir tribes of 
its long southern horn, presented 
most formidable obstacles to even 
an acquaintance with its elevated, 
temperate, and productive central 
regions. A quarter of a century 
ago our maps of Africa were almost 
an entire blank from ten’ de 

of north latitude to the tropic of 
Capricorn, with the exception of 
the coast-line, the valley of the 
Niger, and the central’ northern 
region. In some of our maps traces 
remained of older knowledge, and 
of more recent Portuguese explora- 
tion. Livingstone’s Lake Nyassa 
appeared as “ Nassa,” and Tangan- 
yika occupied an enormous, but 
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quite indefinite, space as “ Lake 
Uniamesi;” but these maps were 
exceptions rather than the rule, 
and the most important parts of 
Central Africa were either left 
entirely blank, or were filled up 
with great ,deserts, montes luna, 
and figures of lions and dragons. 
There was, no doubt, plenty of 
ancient knowledge to have taught 
us better. Ptolemy appears to have 
known a good deal about the ge- 
ography of Central Africa; and 
even, the “unadventurous Hindu 
had contrived to get a rough idea 
of the great African lake-region ; 
but. somehow or other all this 
older information had fallen back 
out of sight. A better fate might 
have been expected for the Portu- 
guese explorations, which had ad- 
vanced very far into the interior 
of Africa; and to poiuts which 
it has been an achievement, on 
the part of Livingstone and Cam- 
eron, to reach within the last few 
years; but these explorations com- 
manded no general attention, and 
scarcely affected the general Euro- 
pean knowledge of the continent. 
If-you spoke about African explo- 
ration, the minds of the listeners at 
once reverted to the journeys of 
Bruce and Park, which had become 
sort of household words, though in 
a very different way. Bruce was 
scarcely believed in as a narrator of 
facts; but he was accepted as a 
sort of gigantic liar, whose achieve- 
ments in that way were worthy of 
respect. An‘ old Scotch lady who 
knew him well assured us that evet 
in the society in which he was wel 
come, his African stories were never 
believed, though the credibility of 
them has since been’ abundantly 
established, ‘Park's quiet, beautiful 
pictures of Africa met with a dif 
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ferent reception, and were unhesitat- 


ingly aceepted, and became so pop- 
ular in their abbreviated form, that 
few visitors to Scotland drive up 
the valley of the Yarrow without 
Jooking with kindly interest upon 
the cottage where he was. born. 
Bruce’s discoveries were the more 
important, because he had traced 
up the, Blue Nile to its fountains 
among the mountains of Abyssinia ; 
but the course of the White Nile, 


the real Upper Nile, remained en- 


tirely unknown; and the progress 
of exploration for many years 
after Park’s time was confined to 
points in the great west shoulder 
of Africa accessible from the Medi- 
terranean coast or from the coast 
of Guinea. 

Such a state of matters was 
incompatible with our modern 
energy, and means for exploration, 
Some . time. before twenty years 
ago. the unknown. regions of 
Africa began again to attract at- 
tention, and various attacks were 
made upon them from _ various 
quarters. The most important. of 
these was, unquestionably, the .ex- 
pedition subsidised by the British 
Government, of Richardson, Over- 
weg, and Barth, which started from 
Tripoli in 1849, The two, former 
of, these travellers did not live to 
return, and an affecting account has 
been given of Richardson, when he 
was dying, lying on the sand and 
calling on his far distant wife, Dr. 
Barth’s five ponderous volumes re- 
cording the results, of this expedi- 
tion are probably the dullest narra- 
tive of a great. journey which has 
ever been presented to the world, 
Without going conscientiously 
through. them, it is. difficult. to 
realise how absolutely leaden they 
are, and what their etfect might be 
upon even the strongest mind, As 
to heaviness they almost rise to a 
kind of sublimity ;. but the journey 
they describe was a very wonderful 








one, extending over | twenty-four 


degrees of latitude from north to’ 


south, and including a visit to the 


ous and then almost fabulous. 
city of Timbuctoo, and to. Kano,) 


the great commercial emporiam of 
North-Central Africa. Timbuctoo 
had been visited before by Park, 
and again by Major Laing; but 
neither of these travellers: lived to 
describe it, being murdered on their 
way back. Lake Tehad had been 
reached before by. Clapperton and 
Denham, but Dr, Barth examined 
it thoroughly, and by coming on it 
from the north, he thus struck the 
route of explorers, from the south- 
west; while also, on ah exeursion 
into the. province of Bagirm 
the south-east of Lake Tchad, he 


approached Darfur, and thus nearly. 


struck the route of, explorers like 
Werne starting from the Nile val- 
ley. It. was an enormous journe 

this which Dr, Barth accomplished, 
and it threw much light on Africa, 


but not. beneath the twelfth degree. 


of north latitude, He established 
the important fact that the whole 
of Central Africa lying. between the 
western border of Bagirmi and 
Timbuctoo. was. neither desert nor 
mountainous, but an elevated fer- 
tile plain affording many products ; 
but he did not touch the most im- 
portant and interesting region. 
Voyages which had been made 
up the Niger and its eastern con- 
tinuations the Chadda and Binue, 
by Allen, Laird, Oldfield, and 
Baikie,, had discovered a water-way 
towards the heart of North-Central 
Africa, but nothing more was ac- 
complished in that directiov. Else- 
where on the west coast the pesti- 
ferous forests and wild tribes con- 
fined our knowledge to an extremely 
natrow coast-line except where some 
great river afforded aa inlet, and in 
the southern regions where adventur- 
ous unscientific Portuguese traders 
had pushed far into the intericr. 
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The valley of the Congo especially 
had attracted notice, and about 1816 
Captain Tuckey had passed up it 
some way beyond the great Yellala 
Falls, or in all about two hundred 
niiles from the coast ; but there had 
been no further travel in that direc- 
tion, and our settlements on the 
west of Africa were much more 
devoted to, and fitted for, a coast 
trade than interior exploration. 

In other directions, however, there 
were indications of progress in Afri- 
can travel, The Nile, instead of 
the Niger and the Congo, began 
once more to excite the attention of 

phers. Bruce had, indeed, 
discovered the source ‘of the Blue 
Nile ;' but the source and course of 


the more important White Nile’ re- - 


mained quite unknown. More than 
one expedition was sent out by Me- 
hemet Ali and his successors for the 
exploration ofthat river, but they 
did not advance far enough to solve, 
or even to throw light upon, the 
great problem ; and, being to a large 
extent slave-hunting expeditions, 
they rather complicated matters, and 
did not improve the prospects of 
future travellers. No less ‘than 
three tian expeditions ‘were 
sent up about the year 1840; and 
Roman Catholic missionaries estab- 
lished themselves in 1849 at Gon- 
dokoro, about five degrees from the 
equator, or in north latitude 4° 54’ 
5", and nearly about half that dis- 
tauce from the northern end of 
Baker’s lake, Albert Nyanza. Quite 
a large number of private travellers 
—such as Brun, Malzac, Rollet, 
Miani, and Werne—took advantage 
of the Egyptian advances to wh to 

ush up to the sources of the White 
Vile ; but their advance to any im- 
portant point was prevented, owing 
to the nature of the country, the 
martial character of the native tribes, 
the animosity excited by the Egyp- 
tians, and the unsettled state caused 
by slave-hunting which the Egyp- 
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tians set in motion, and which ex 
tended far beyond the points which 
they themselves “held. Captain 

ke, in the last chapter of his 
‘Journal of the Discovery of the 
Source of the Nile,’ has given 4 
graphic description of the brutal 
conduct of the tians at their 
advanced posts in the upper Nilé 
valley, and so has Colonel Grant, 
Something must be allowed to the 
martial and savage character of the 


negroes in that part of Africa; but . 


Speke managed to pass through them, 
and so did Sir Samuel and Lady 
Baker afterwards ; and it is chiefly 
owing to the Egyptians that this 
door into the lake region remained 


absolutely closed, and that it is even’ 


now again closed, notwithstanding’ 
all the humane efforts of Sir Samue 
Baker ‘and of Colonel Gordon, when 
in the employ of the Khedive, to 
arrange that northern frontier. ‘It 
is worthy of special notice, how- 
ever, that the lake region was ap- 
proached so closely from that quar- 
ter long ago, without being reach-” 
ed, and, indeed, without the Jakes 


being even heard of except by” 


Brun. The observations of these” 
travellers may not have been al-’ 
ways accurate; but there seems 16” 
reason to doubt that Herr Klo-’ 


blecher, of the Gondokoro Mission, ” 


M. d’Arnaud, in the Egyptian em- 

ploy, Werne, and Miani, got in this’ 

direction nearly to the third degree” 
of north latitude, or about 220 miles” 
distant from the Victoria, and about’ 
90 froti the Albert Nyanza, but 

they discovered nothing beyond the” 
uninteresting points they attained.’ 
Speke, indeed, at the Geographi-~ 
cal Society, spoke of them as 
having got within 50 miles of the” 
lakes; but that is only a rough way 

of stating how nearly they approach-" 
ed to his own discoveries, and is evi-~ 
dently not intended to be a geogra- 
phical statement of the distance, ~~ 


The source of the Nile was des” | 
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ti tined to be reached from an entire! 
_ different quarter—from the then 


most unknown east coast: but there, 
and also from the southward, a good 
deal of preparatory exploration went 
on before the commencement of the 
grand season of African travel. Espe- 
cial notice in this respect is due to the 
work of Dr. Krapf, and his associates, 
the Rev. Messrs. Rebmann and Er- 
hardt, of what has been called the 
Mombas Mission—a name which, 
for our general pu quite suffi- 
ciently indicates its locality. These 
reverend pioneers have hardly had 
sufficient justice done them by secu- 
lar travellers; but there is no doubt 
that they did a good deal to prepare 
the way for the grand achievements 
which were to follow their humbler 
efforts—especially in preparing gram- 
mars and dictiouaries of the African 
dialects ; in learning the modes of 
travel and exchange; in proving 
personally that it was not impos 
sible to advance into the interior 
some way from the coast; in dis- 
covering the snow mountains, Ke- 
nia and Kilimandjaro; in collecting a 
vast mass of information in regard 
to the interior; and in spreading 
amongst East Africans an idea of 
the white man, as just and humane, 
and very different from the Arab 
and half-caste slave-hunters. Com- 
mander Cameron found a knowledge 
of Kisahueli sufficient to take him 
across the African continent; but 
it was Dr. Krapf who reduced that 
language (besides several other Afri- 
can dialects) to grammar and dic- 
tionary ; and we need not say how 
arduous such a task is, with a purely 
spoken language and the aid of sav- 

only. Dr. Krapf established 
himself near Mombas, on the east 
coast, about four degrees south of 
the equator, so far back as 1844, 
and he and his associates made 
long journeys into. the. interior. 
Unfortunately, their geographical 
knowledge was not sufficient for 
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scientific observations, and 
required not a little cor- 
ut still they made a be- 
ek from native accounts, 
gave us information as to the exist- 
enceof “Lake Uniamesi’” or Tangan+ 
yika, which, however, they set down 
as of altogether gigantic proportions, 
Commander Cameron has got great 
credit for his courage and the amount 
of phy sical sufferings he endured— 
thongh in these respects he cannot, 
thong doubt not) rae not him- 
self, claim aay s Tt to the 
great African explorers; but: Dr. 
Krapf had one experience, which 
was really more frightful than 
anything which Cameron or any of 
the other African travellers had to 
endure except M, Maizan. On his 
second journey to Ukumbani, he was 
attacked by robbers, lost all he had, 
was separated from his attendants 
and guides, and travelled home- 
wards alone and unarmed for some 
days till he reached a friendly tribe, 
concealing himself during the day, 
walking by night and subsisting on 
such raw grain and fruits as he could 
stealthily pick up. Fancy a poor old 
German missionary doing this in a 
country not only occupied by wild 
savages, but intersected by muddy 
water-courses full of crocodiles and 
hippopotami, and covered with 
forests. and thick jungle full of 
lions, rhinoceroses, elephants, wild 


their bas 


buffaloes, ih “ “ hyenas! | 


This was eno to have 
turned any man girs vk “ praise 
and thanks be to God ” was. the 
excellent Dr. Krapf's response for 
this crowning mercy. and manifes- 
tation of the divine favour; and 
he was particularly pleased to find 
that though his gun was broken 
so as to be. useless for firing, yet 
the barrels. of it could be turned 


into water-bottles by corking. their | 


muzzles ,“ with bits of cut. off 
my trousers,” and that the water 
tasted delicious “in spite of the 
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npowder flavour imparted to it: b 
the Sarrels,” : 4 

Mombas is the best: port for start- 
ing for the snowy mountains of 
Eastern Africa; but Bagomayo, op- 
posite Zanzibar, is the point of 
departure for the lakes, and an at- 
tempt was made in 1845, to enter 
that then wholly unknown region, 
by M. Maizan, a young French na- 
val officer, who had made great pre- 
parations forthe journey. He only 
succeeded in penetrating three days’ 
march from the coast, and met 
with a dreadful fate, being seized 
by an African chief Mazungera, 
tied up to a tree and disjointed, 
despite his groans and cries. Mai- 
zan had given no cause for this 
hideous barbarity, and he appears 
not even to have had arms about 
him when he. was seized. The 
event was ascribed chiefly to the 
jealousy of the Arab traders, who 
worked upon the ignorance and 
superstitions of the Africans, and 
to the fact that the unfortunate 
Frenchman injudiciously carried 
articles with him, such as a gilt 
knob to his tent-pole, which were 
supposed to be of enormous value. 
His death was certainly not an en- 
couragement to future travellers; 
but it was a most useful warning, 
and so went some way to secure 
the opening up of the lake regions. 
Especially it taught the necessity 
of conciliating the Arabs, and 
of the traveller always having a 
revolver handy. Reckless as the 
savage sometimes is of his own 
life, he will never attempt to seize 
a European who has a revolver 
in hand. African travel is some- 
times thoughtlessly spoken of as if 
it were a very light and safe thing, 
which almost any one might under- 
take; but events such as this which 
befell M. Maizan, point to a very 
different conclusion. In East Africa 


alone, since the death of Maizan, 
we have had the murder of Dr. 
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Roscher, who made an independent b 4 
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discovery: of Lake Nyassa nearly 
about the same time that Living: 
stone first visited it, and who was 
killed on his way back to the coast; 
the murder of Von der Decken and 
his companions, who had Jong been 
travelling in the country between 
the coast and the great snowy 
mountains; the murder of’ Mr. 
Thornton, the sportsman; the’ sui- 
cide of Dr. Dillon, Commander Cam- 
eron’s companion, from the delirium 
of intolerable disease; the deaths of 
Dr. Livingstone, and his nephew 
Mr. Moffat, from disease; the loss of 
about half-a-dozen members of the 
University Mission on the River 
Shiré; and the deaths, from what- 
ever cause, of several Europeans 
who accompanied Mr. Stanley into 
Africa. Well might Colonel Chaillé 
Long speak of Africa’s poisoned 
arrows. and its poisoned air, and 
exclaim, when he started from Cairo 
as the chief of Colonel Gordon’s 
staff, * Central Africa, with all-its 
seductive fields of allurement. to 
the adventurous, could not but be 
regarded as a bourne from which 
but few travellers returned;—a 
path of glory which led but to the 
grave,” and by an extremely un 
pleasant route. 

While these perilous and only 
partially successful attempts upon 
Central Africa were being made 
from the east coast, one of the 
greatest of African travellers was 
slowly advancing from the south, 
and preparing himself for his great 
work. In the employment \of the 
London Missionary Society, Living- 
stone established himself, soon after 
his leaving” England in 1840, in 
Central-Southern Africa, about the 
twenty-fifth parallel of south lati- 
tude, with general instructions from 
his Society to pay special attention 
to the regions lying to the north. 
These instructions he acted upon 
fully, both in letter and in spirit. 
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He had none of the ‘brilliant dash 
or the prodigious knowledge of some 


“other explorers; ‘but though ‘he 


advanced slowly, he did so with 
marvellous persistence, ingratiat- 
ing himself with the natives, ‘and 
losing no opportunity of acquirmg 
the scientific and other knowledge 
which is required in an explorative 
traveller. o the last this was 
Dr, Livingstone’s style ‘of travel ; 
he always moved slowly, allow- 
iug his reputation to precede him, 
familiarising himself. with native 
customs, and creeping, as it were, 
from point to point. Cautiously 
pursuing this course, ‘he in time 
achieved grand results; ‘and | pro- 
bably no other African traveller (un- 
less, perhaps, Mungo Park) ever so 
loved the wuncomely and unfortu- 
nate people of the dark continent. 
It stands to their credit that they 
seem instinctively to have felt and 
appreciated this affection. No 
other great African traveller has 
gone over such an extent of ground 
with such slender means, with so 
little defence, and meeting with so 
little dangerous opposition, When 
provoked beyond endurance, he re- 
minded himself that “ out grand- 
father fell at the battle of Culloden :” 
but the only occasions on which he 
even threatened with his revolver 
were when, on one of his earlier 
journeys, a chief called Kanaka at- 
tempted to take one of his attend- 
ants as a slave; and when, on one 
of his last journeys, he witnessed a 
brutal massacre by Arab slave-hunt- 
ers of unoffending villagers, inclad- 
ing ‘women and children. Yet his 
coutage was of the highest order ; 
and Mr. Stanley was led to conclude 
from his demeanour when they 
were threatened with an attack, 
that he had literally no fear. 
Commander Cameron has men- 
tioned that when he reached the 
west coast his health was drunk, 
“to the honour of the first Euro- 
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pean who had ever succeeded in 
crossing tropical Africa from east 
to west”—and this is literally true ; 
but long before his day Livingstone 
had ‘succeeded in ctossing tropical 
Africa from west to east, which was 
quite as difficult an achievement. 
Starting from St. Paul de Loanda, 
on the west coast, a’ considerable 
way north from Benguella, where 
Cameron came out, Livin e 
came out at the mouth ‘of the 
Zambesi on the east coast, a con- 
siderable way farther south than 
Bagomayo where Cameron went in. 
We shall afterwards point ont 
where the lines of these two jour- 


“‘peys intersect, and compare them 


with each other; but meanwhile 
it is well to note that, so far back 
as the years 1855-56, Livingstone 
did cross the African continent 
within the tropic of Capricorn ; 
that at one point of his journey, 
far ‘m the interior, he approached 
within a few degrees of the equa- 
tor; ‘and that his missionary travels 
and researches, which were pub- 
lished m 1857, threw a flood of 
light apon the whole interior of the 
continent of ‘Africa, It is almost 
unnecessary to say that we do not 
refer to this matter in order to de- 
tract in the slightest from the great 
achievement of Commatider Cam- 
eron; but only in order to point 
out. what the great lines of African 
exploration have been, and what 
are really the achievements which 
will stand the test of time, and 
obtain such immortal honour as 
human civilisation has it in its 
power to bestow, 

It may thas be seen, to sum up 


generally, how our knowledge of 


ntral Africa stood’ twenty years 
ago, when the great period of ex- 
oration began. The knowledge 


‘of the Greeks, the older Arabs, and 


the Hindus had been lost sight of. 
The unscientific journeys of the 
Portuguese traders had attracted no 
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attention, and established no inter- 
esting or important facts. Explo- 
rations from the west coast had 
ceased, Barth had penetrated from 
the north to within twelve degrees 
of the equator, and established the 
existence of an immense fertile zone 
lying beyond the great desert of 
the Sahara. Explorations up the 
White Nile had nearly approached 
the lake region of Central Africa, 
but had entirely failed to reach it, 
or eyen to collect knowledge of its 
existence, Explorations, attended 
with great danger and difficulty, 
had begun on the east coast; and 
Livingstone had advanced far from 
the south, gaining much know- 
ledge of the interior of Africa, 
which at the time was commonly 
supposed to be occupied by great 
deserts, 

The great era of modern African 
travel commenced with the discovery 
of the lake region of Central Africa 
by Captain Richard Burton and Cap- 
tain Hanning Speke. They started 
from the coast of Africa opposite 
Zanzibar, and discovered the great 
lakes Tanganyika and Victoria 
Nyanza, the latter being more es- 

ially the discovery of Captain 
Rocke, who made a solitary exeur- 
sion to it, while his companion re- 
mained at Kazeh in Unyanyembe, 
collecting information and making 
preparations for their return jour- 
ney. It was a great exploration, look- 
ing alike at the results gained and the 
tremendous difficulties in the way. 
As to the splendour of the results, 
we have only to remember that the 
head-waters of both the Nile and 
the Congo were discovered on this 
expedition, for it was on it that 
Speke first visited Lake Victoria 
Tertius; and notwithstanding Mr. 
Stanley’s curious theory, there can 
be little doubt that Lake Tangan- 
yika is the great head-water of the 
Congo, though Lake Bangweolo has 
also some claim to the distinction. 
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We have already briefly indicated 
how great were. the obstacles to en- 
tering Africa from the east coast— 
how speedy and dreadful was the 
fate of M, Maizan, who first at- 
tempted to penetrate the interior 
from Bagomayo; and, if time al- 
lowed, it might be easy to show how 
enormous was the force of the slaye- 
holding, slave-hunting, commercial, 
and other interests opposed to any 
exploration of Africa from this 
quarter. And yet the most formid- 
able source of opposition afforded 
the only possible chway from this, 
then the only feasible, direction 
into the heart of Africa. The 
sovereignty of Zanzibar was an off- 
shoot from that of the Imaum of 
Muscat; and the Arabs of Zanzibar 
knew about the great lakes, the 
paths to them, and the means of 
conveyance,  Slave-dealers _ and 
slave-hunters as they all were, they 
were not all wholly corrupt, wholly 
vile. In the purer Arabs there was 
something left of the loftier feelings 
of the deserts of Arabia—of that 
now almost lost influence which 
contested with Charles Martel the 
battle of Tours, and enlightenedjthe 
thick ecclesiastical gloom of fthe 
early middle ages of Europe with 
some knowledge of the elements of 
physical science, 

At the time we write of there 
was only one European who could 
have turned this Arab element to 
account in breaking through what, 
at that time, appeared to be the im- 

enetrable shell of Central Africa. 
is. was Captain Richard - Bur- 
ton, who had not only wandered 
frequently in Sind in native disguise, 
but had even: visited Medineh ; and 
Mecca, the sacred cities of Moham- 
medanism, disguised as. a native- 
born oriental Islamite, and was 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
Janguage, character, and customs of 
the Arabs, besides possessing a quite 
exceptional capacity for acquiring 
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and, as Mr, Winwood 
Reade has’ remarked, an unusual 
combination of a most powerful 
brain and body. Commander Came- 
ron—w ho, even at this day, bad such 
inful experience of the route to 
Ran yika, on which he lost two 
of his European companions, and 
pearly perished himeelf-—bas said 
that Burton’s ‘Lake Regions of 
Central Africa’ is “a work which, 
for minuteness of detail, must ever 
stand foremost among books of de- 
seriptive ge y;” and Mr. Stan- 
ley well sp of him as “ the illus- 
trious Burton.” Captain Burton 
has the merit of having seen that 
Central Africa could be best ap- 
proached from the east coast, and 
of accomplishing that, with Speke’s 
aid, in spite of most formidable 
difficulties, 

But the discovery of the lake 
region of Central Africa was not 
the only result of Burton’s expedi- 
tion of 1857-59. He has, unques- 
tionably, the glory of having dis- 
covered the lake region, in so far 
as it was a discovery of modern 
times, and not a mere re-echo of 
ancient knowledge, and of the un- 
scientifie travels of Atab.and Portu- 

ese slaye-hunters ; just as Speke 

the glory of being the modern 
discoverer of the source of the Nile. 
The Egyptian expeditions, and the 
efforts of private travellers up the 
Nile valley, had entirely failed to 
reach this lake region, or even to 
bring word of it. Dr. Livingstone 
did not discover Lake Nyassa until 
the end of 1858; and: Dr, Roscher, 
who had proceeded almost directly 
to. it from the east coast,"discovered 
ita little after. The Mombas mis- 
slonaries got extremely vague ac- 
counts of the lake ion; but 
they didnot even approach it, being 
cut off from it, even at their furthest 
points of exploration (which were 
not very far in the interior) by great 
showy mountains, 
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Speke’s journey in 1858 from - 
Kazeh to Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
opened up an entirely new district 
of Africa, and, succeeded as it was 
by his longer exploration in com- 
pany with Captain, now Colonel, 

rant, finally resolved the problem 
of the sources of the Nile, On 
reaching this new lake, it flashed 
upon him, almost by inspiration, 
that he had reached the great 
source of the Nile; but the 
inspiration was that of a © geo- 
grapher and ‘traveller who  un- 
derstood the country over which 
he had passed, and saw that he was 
on’ a new watershed. The mere 
journey itself proved that he pos- 
sessed explorative powers of the 
— order, and that, though 
deficient in some respects, he was 
able, like Dryden’s Alexander, to 
conquer men if not their languages. 
His powers in these respects were 
displayed in a still ‘more splendid 
manner, when, in his great nga 
of 1860-61-63, in company wit 
Grant, he returned to Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, travelled round its west- 
ern shore, saw the White Nile issu- 
ing from its northern extremity, 
learned of the existence of Lake 
Albert Nyanza under the name of 
the Luta Nsige, and pursued the 
valley of the Nile until he triumph- 
antly emerged at Gondokoro, 
having passed through a vast ex- 
tent of new country, and managed 
to deal with some of the most 

owerful and dangerous princes to 
be found in all Africa. ‘Indeed, 
had Speke not possessed the most 
extraordinary powers for dealing 
with ‘savages and managing « his 
attendants, he could never have 
made that great: journey: and 
though he was far from being good 
at ex ing’ his reasons for the 
faith that’ was in him; he had an 
immense power of forming right - 
conclusions; and, in this case, these 
conclusions have all’ been firmly 
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Victoria Nyanza is one immense 
lake, and not a series of small lakes 
and overflooded swamps, as at one 
time there was some reason to sus- 
pect. Mr. Stanley’s extensive  voy- 
ages upon Victoria Nyanza have set 
that ‘question at rest, though it is 
true there ate separate small lakes 
in its immediate vicinity. Victoria 
Nyanza is the great reservoir, the 
head-water, of the Nile, though the 
river from it enters the northern 
extremity of Lake’ Albert Nyanza, 
which Speke first in a manner dis- 
covered, and which Baker first 
visited—and though the small lake 
Alexandra, which Mr. Stanley 
claims to have discovered, is a 
feeder of the great Victoria:- There 
is; now no manner of ‘doubt that 
Lake Victoria Nyanza is an enor- 
mous lake, the largest in Africa, and 
the great source and head-water of 
the Nile ; but, as regards Speke, 
that is only the verification of a 
special great discovery, and proof 
of his truthfulness as a traveller 
and of his wonderful geographical 
judgment and instinct. Even had 
it turned out otherwise, if Tangan- 
yika or Bangweolo had turned out 
to be the head-water of the Nile, 
Captain Speke would still have had 
the great glory of having been the 
first to pass from East Africa near 
the equator to the sources of the 
Nile, and from thence down its val- 
ley into Egypt, or from the southern 
to the} northern hemisphere within 
the watershed of the Nile. We 
eould not desire all the great Afri- 
can travellers to be exactly like 
one another, and in order that they 
should differ, it is necessarily implied 
that the one should have powers 
and advantages which the other 
does: not possess—or, to put it other- 
wise, that the one shall’ have de- 
fects which the other has not, The 
discoverer of the source of the Nile 
was’ very different from his great 


. established by later exploration. 


eompeers ; he had greater dash and a G 


simple direct power than any of 
them: and no finer proof can be 
found of the impression which ‘he 
made in Central Africa, than the 
fact that every one who has singe 
gone up to Lake Victoria Nyanza 
—Baker, Linant, Long, and Stanley 
—has been waldcahod by the ‘say- 
age chiefs on the ground of being 
*Speeky’s brother.” ) 
In his diseovery of the ‘souree’ of 
the Nile, Speke had a most able’co- 
adjator in Captain James Augustts 
Grant, an Indian officer of genuine 
and unpretentious character, ‘but 
singularly well fitted for the work 
of exploration which devolved uap- 
on him. His reputation, in’ that 
respect, may not have had fall 
justice done to it by a portion of 
the public, owing to the generous 
manner in which he has kept himself 
in the background, giving Speke ‘all 
the praise of having discovered the 
source of the Nile; but his own 
share in the enterprise was. no sinall 
one, During a large portion of this 
arduous journey he was separated 
from his companion, having to brin 
up a separate portion of the expedi- 
tion, being laid. up by severe illness, 
or being sent on in front while 
Speke made a detour. Even when 
entirely’ lame he managed to push 
ou alone, and showed great. tact in 
managing the savage and greed 
chiefs with whom he had to deal 
His * Walk across Africa,’ in which 
he has recorded his personal expe- 
riences of this great journey, isa 
most interesting volume, full of in- 
formation as to the new and stra 
people whose countries he traversed; 
and as to the botany. and meteorol- 
oy of these countries it is especially 
uable, giving us an intelligible 
account of the products of Ceotral 
Africa, and the modes of living ‘of 
the people. In that respect he is 
superior to every Other African tra- 
veller. In reading his’ unpretend- 
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ing but most’ valuable pages,” we 
ie enabled: really to’ understand 
the life of the. people whom he 
describes, the» character of their 
eountry, and the conditions of their 
existence. 

The great supplement to Captain 
Speke’s discoveries was afforded by 
Sir Samuel Baker, who, along with 
his heroic wife, in 1863 moved up 
the Upper Nile route which Speke 
had just descended, though not alto- 
gether on the same line ; ‘passed safe- 
ly — the territories of several 
savage chiefs; struck the great lake 
Luta Nsige, which he named Albert 
Nyanza; coasted along it for sixty 
miles, and discoyered: that the Nile 
issuing from Victoria’ Nyanza falls 
into it close to its northern extrem- 
ity, and issues out of it towards the 
north. This was a great gain to Afri- 
can geography, and explained some 
eurious matters which Speke did 
not see his way to understand, but 
upon whieh he was. careful to avoid 
premature theorising. Baker’s jour- 
ney was also’ very interesting as 
proving that, under certain protect- 
aig conditions, even a European 
lady might penetrate into the centre 
of Africa. His succeeding journeys, 
when he was.made a Pasha, and 
appointed Governor of ‘the Upper 
Nile province of Egypt, have added 
little to our me gr knowledge 
of Africa, though a good deal to our 
ethnological. They: have aided 
in dispelling: some, illusions | both 
as to the exalted character: of the 
savage negro and as to the real 
meaning and effects of the philan- 
thropic efforts of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment to occupy and civilise 
new provinces Some discredit 
and great distrust: were brought 
upon Sir Samuel Baker by his 
doings as ‘an tian Pasha; but 
tis Tapserentiy chatter results of 
Colonel Gordon’s Pashaship show 
that the blame rests ‘not so much 
diréctly upon the man as upon the 
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Meanwhile, Livingstone had not 
been idle. The ‘account ‘of «his 
travels, published in 1857, had 
brought’ him so much repute ‘in 
England, that in 1858 he: returned 
to the Zambesi as her Majesty’s 
Consul to the Portuguese province 
there. Ample’ funds had “been 
placed at his disposal for further 
exploration, a river-steamboat, and 
European associates. In ‘this’ way 
Livingstone’ did not distinguish 
-himself so much as he had done 
before; and did afterwards, as a 
solitary traveller. Perhaps he  ex- 
pected too much from his com- 
panions, who could hardly’ be’ ex- 
pected to equal him in explorative 
and African enthusiasm ; a 
they were not well selected for the 
particular purpose,’ But in the end 
of 1858 the veteran traveller, strik- 
ing to the north of the Zambesi, 
discovered the minor lake’ Shirwa, 
and from that proceeded a few miles 
farther north to the great lake Ny- 
assa, which had not been visited ex- 
cept by Portugu se traders. "As 


-we have mentioned, Dr. Roscher, a 


German ‘savant who had for some 
time been working away as an -ex- 
plorer in East Africa, made an in- 
dependent discovery of Nyassa'very 
shortly after this, starting from the 
coast nearly opposite Zanzibar, thus 
pursuing a very difficult and dan- 

rous course; but, unfortunately, 
e was murdered on his teturn 
journey, and the narrative of his 
exploration has been almost entirely 
lost. ‘Colonel Grant, before start- 
ing ‘on his great journey, had the 


satisfaction of witnessing, and) al- 


most | directing, the execution of 
two of Roscher’s murderers, 
These discoveries’ of | Burton, 
Speke, Baker, and Livingstone com- 
eted, ing generally, our know- 
ledge of the great African lakes 
whieh drait into the Mediterranean 
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and the Indian Ocean, They had 
also disclosed the existence of Lake 
Tanganyika, which, there is every 
probability, is the head-water of 
the Congo, which drains into the 
Atlantic, and is part of a lacustrine 
region that lies between the water- 
sheds of the Mediterranean and 
Indian Ocean, and which, consid- 
ing where jits outlet is, lies won- 
derfully close to the (east coast of 
Africa, There remained to be accom- 
plished the further examination of 
this central Jake region, which has 
since been achieved by Dr. Living- 
stone and Commander Cameron. 
The interest thus excited in Af- 
rica led to some small explorations 
on the west coast, interesting enough 
in themselves, but of no great im- 
rtance, and throwing little or no 
ight on the interior of the conti- 
nent. M. Paul du Chailln examined 
regions not-far from the coast, be- 
tween [the equator and the Congo, 
which were chiefly remarkable as 
oe the habitat of the gorilla, 
which was supposed at one time to 
supply the missing link between 
man and the monkey. Captain 
Burton availed himself of his 
tion as British Consul at Fernando 
Po, to ran over the whole west 
coast. of Africa, touching off its 
peculiarities, and those of its 
people, in various books, with his 
extraordinary knowledge, and in his 
usual sardonic manner. He explor- 
ed the Cameroons mountain, went 
to Abeokuta, was Commissioner 
to Dahomey, visited the gorilla 
country, ascended the Congo up to 
the Yellala Falls, and gathered an 
immense mass of interesting infor- 
mation in re to West Africa, 
but seems to have made no attempt 
to attack the interior of the conti- 
nent: from that side. Mr. Winwood 
Reade, also, paid two visits to 
Western Africa, and presented the 
lish public with many. very 
curious facts and graphic descrip- 


tions. Sir Garnet Wolseley’s little 
war, and advance upon Coomassie, 
also did something to direct atten- 
tion to that part of the world. The 
advance, however, in to 
West Africa, was not so much in the 
way of new exploration as in that 
of bringing the skill of trained ob- 
servers and accomplished Jittéra- 
teurs to bear on the fauna of the 
country, including the aboriginal 
negro. Hitherto it can hardly be 
said that the centre of Africa has 
been reached from the portion of 
the west coast most contiguous to 
it. There has been no exploration 
to speak of from that line, so great 
are the difficulties, and chiefly the 
climatic, difficulties, though it is 
evident that the most formidable of 
these latter extend only a short 
way inland. It is only south of 
the Congo that we come upon a 
coast land which does not present 
almost impenetrable forests and a 
deadly miasma. Livingstone and 
the Portuguese who entered, or 
rather approached, Central Africa 
from the west coast, had always to 
avoid the climatic, though not the 
geographic, tropical region, until 
they got far inland upon the ele- 
vated central plateau. 

In pointing out what had now 
been achieved, we have rather anti- 
cipated not so much actual resulls 
as the verification of these results, 
There still remained a reasonable 
doubt as‘to whether Tanganyika 
might not be the head source of the 
Nile; as to whether, on the con- 
trary, it drained into Lake Nyassa; 
as to whether it drained anywhere 
at all; and, in general, as to the 
whole water-system of Central 
Africa. In order to solve these 
problems and continue his Le 
system (for such it might be ¢ 
Dr. Livingstone again entered 
rica, and this ‘time alone, in 1866. 
His funds were rather inadequate for 
his purpose, and would have been 





wholly inadequate but for £1000 
which were subscribed for him, at 
the last moment, by the citizens of 
Bombay, from which place he pro- 
ceeded to the east doast of Africa. 
From this—his last and grandest 
exploration, which extended over 
nearly seven years—Dr, eg sw 
was fated never to return; but it 
was a splendid achievement, and 
promises eventually to be of incal- 
ctlable importance to Africa. 

Dr. Livingstone started by a new 
route for Lake Nyassa, leaving the 
east coast a little north of the 
mouth of the Rovuma river, and 
about the tenth parallel of south 
latitude ; and he desired to have at 
onee struck the north end of Lake 
Nyassa ; but the state of the coun- 
try, desolated by slave-hunting car- 
ried on under the indirect (though, 
no doubt, as regards the home gov- 
ernment, the unconscious) cals 
of Portuguese authority, found him 
drawn towards the south, and com- 
pelled him to turn on his old 
tracks and go round the south end 
of Nyassa. This was a great dis- 
appointment to him; but it led 
him into regions where his explor- 
ative powers could be turned to 
better account than if he had at 
once struck the north end of Ny- 
assa, turned immediately on Tan- 
ganyika, and followed out his in- 
tense desire of examining the 
sources of the Nile, which had 
already been determined sufficiently 
for all immediate purposes. The 
result of this detour was that Liv- 
ingstone struck upon Lake Ban- 
gwedlo, or Bemba, the river La- 
alaba, and the great lacustrine 
region which lies to the west of 
Tanganyika, and along with that 
mre constitute the head-waters of 

Congo—the t highwa 
into the oom iar Africa We 
need ‘say little about the further 
jourmeyings of this great traveller, 
of the vast extent of unknown 


regions which he explored, of the 
uncertainty which for so long hung 
over his fate, of his relief by Mr, 
Stanley when his fortunes were at 
the lowest, and when, supposin 

himself to have been forgotten an 

forsaken by the civilised world, he 
seems to have sect made up his 
mind to sit still and die in Ujiji. 
What a wonderful lifting of the 
clouds, what a wonderful change in © 
the dreary sad outlook it must have 
been, when Mr. Stanley burst in 
upon him with news that he was 
still valued, still cared for, and that 
American enterprise had come to 
aid and encourage him! On this 
occasion even the fighting reporter 
becomes pious, recognises the hand 
of an overruling vidence, and 


almost rivals the simple Suabian 
theology of Dr. Krapf. 
A hundred chances might have 
Jo pepe Mr. Stanley from meeting 
.' Livingstone: he had no idea 
where Livingstone was until he al- 
most stumbled upon him; he went 


straight on blindly, merely following 
(with certain necessary detours) the 
route, which had been twice travers- 
ed before, from the coast to Lake 
Tanganyika; yet he went direct to 
his aim like an arrow from its bow, 
which, however, was only an inci- 
dental achievement, and is hardly 
a warrant for his wandering about 
Africa for unnumbered years, grop- 
ing into the creeks of lakes, and 
civilising the negroes by means of 
explosive shells. 

hile we can sympathise with 
Livingstone when he was relieved 
by Mr. Stanley, and with Stanley 
when he relieved Livingstone, we 
cannot but feel regret that the 
great, calm, Dh Sh African 
traveller did not, in his Jast days, 
know the full value’ of his explora- 
tions, Livin 
the consolation of Moses of seeing 
the promised land toward which he 
had wandered and endured for thirty 





ne had not even ~ 





years.» In these his last explorations 
the idea occupied his mind that he. 
was discovering the ultimate sources 
of the Nile, the Fountains.of Hero- 
dotus, and, in general, something 
new and decisive in regard to the old 
“Father of floods.” It will bein 
the recollection of all how painful 
to him was the suspicion. that he 
might. be, really. working at the 
‘sources. of the Congo, and not at 
those, of , “ the glorious old, Nile ;” 
and the. homely. way in which, he 
expressed, his dislike at the idea 
of running the risk of becoming 
“black man’s meat,” for, anything 
less, geographically speaking, than 
the sources of the Nile... It was, no 
doubt, one of those illusions which 
keep men up to their.work, and so was 
one of those tricks of nature which 
Schopenhauer has so severely stig- 
matised ; but it was hardly to be 
expected.in so good and sensible a 
man, However, there it .was; and 
in the painful state of uncertainty 
which’ thus arose Livingstone died, 
on the southern shore of his own 
lake, Bangweolo, his last thoughts 
and prayers being for the dark con- 
tinent which he so. much. loved, 
What a consolation would it have 
been, for him ,had he perceived that 
his discovery of the sources of the 
Congo was really a far more import- 
aut matter than anything he could 
have done in regard to the sources 
of the Nile, and was the commence- 
ment of opening up a. highway. for 
civilisation into the _heart..of 
Africa ! 

While. Livingstone. was . thus 
completing his great life-work, an- 
other intrepid explorer was working 
towards the sources of, the Congo, 
and visiting an entirely new region 
of Africa, Dr, Georg Schweinfurth, 
the German botanist, supported by 
the Berlin, “Humboldt. Institution 
of Natural Philosophy and Travels,” 
turned his attention to the equato- 
rial districts traversed by the. west- 
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Werne and others. had done some- 


thing in that direction; but Schwein-, 


furth, in his expedition of 1868-; 
70, advanced far. beyond these tra- 
vellers, and entered upon. what, in; 
every sense, was entirely virgin 
ground, Keeping. always. to, the 
westward. of the Nile, and advane., 
ing beyond the watershed. of. its, 
tributaries to rivers which either 

chad, he got to a parallel of lati- 
tude nearly corresponding | with the 
northern end of Lake Albert Nyanza, 
He was well entitled to call the re- 
cord of his travels ‘The Heart, of 
Africa,’ because he really reached, 
the heart of the African continent 
as no one has, done either,, before, ory 
since. 
kingdom of Monbuttoo, which was 
his. farthest point of . exploration, 
Sehweinfurth was to the west of the 
great lake system of Central Africa, 
and thus, advanced into, that vast 
unknown region which lies directly. 


between, it and the west coast, 


He was. fortunate in hitting upow a 
region, anda time when he had the 
aid of E: 
selves to the necessities and wants of 


African chiefs, without everything | 


haying been, thrown, into .confuy 
sion by the conquering ambition of 
the Egyptian Government on the 
one -hand,,and its attempt, on the 
other, to meet the European, de- 
mand for putting down the slave 
trade. Something, . also,,.may_ be 


granted to Dr.,Schweinfurth’s, repu-, 


tation as a, botanist, which was,a 
particularly harmless one, and was 


very gratifying to.the guidnuncs, of , 
that portion of Africa who are. not,, 


less bent than the similar. class, of) 


men in civilised countries .to, finda.) 
satisfactory explanation of anything); 


which appears to them extraordi- 
nary, . Dr. Schweinfurth’s habit of 


going into the jungle, examining, ; 
leaves, and pulling up’ plants, while, 


June! 


the Congo or drain into Lake. 


In. the, before -unknown, 


ptian traders suiting them- / 
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his negro’ attendants took every op- 


portunity of having a sleep, was 
very naturally explained by the 
supposition (as he had come from 
vegetationless: regions, of which the 
negroes had some idea from the few 
of their sumber who had. seen: the 
sandy deserts of Nubia) that he was 
an,enormous and abnormal “eater 
of leaves.” The Niam-Niam, and 
the strange Negro-Semitic people of 
Monbuttoo, could quite sympathise 
with this weakness, ..They | them- 
selves. were ¢anpibals, and were 
quite conscious that their weakness 
in ‘that respect was looked \upon 
with a pardonable disgust by the 
Egyptian traders, by the Nubian 
soldiers, and by some: surrounding 
tribes, acompanying these . traders, 
Even Munaza, the aristocratic, and 
really self-contained king of Mon- 
battoo, who, according to rumour, 
required a young child every day 
to. supply him with tender! food, 
acknowledged ‘that he kept an- 
thropophagism in the background 
when . he, was. visited. by. Dr. 
Schweinfurth. Colonel Long also 
mentions that, when he made a 
later visit to the Niam-Niam, which 
Schweinfurth passed through on his 
way to, Monbutteo, his Niam-Niam 
auxiliaries, ‘after a battle with) an 
opposing tribe, had. the delieacy to 
encamp some distance off in, order 
to carry out their culimary opera- 
tions. It may thus be understood 
how Dr. Schweinfarth’s supposed 
weakness for the vegetable kingdom 
was’ quite a passport of protection 
for him. It was an abnormal appe- 
tite to be sympathised with ; and 
probably was largely availed of by 
all his attendants for his protection 
and for their own. 

Though they: are cannibals, like 
the Fans of. the west ‘coast, whom 
they greatly resemble, the Niam- 
Niam and the people of Monbuttoo 
appear’ to be out-of sight the ‘most 
civilised and humane of the’ primi- 
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tive ‘savagé tribes of: Africa; and: - 
this goes to support the idea that 
cannibalism, like slavery, is one of 
the means which lead up to civilisa- 
tion. It can easily be understood 
how anthropophagism may give an’ 
exceptional advantage to a savage 
or semi-savage tribe, by increas~! 
ing the supply of cheap food and) 
by decreasing the number of un- 
ductive people.’ It is interest-! 
ing to notice that among the Niam- 
Niam and Monbuttoos, human fat 
seems to. occupy a place very similarto 
that which gdnsefett does in German 
cookéry ; and that persons who find 
themselves’ getting corpulent in that» 
region become} uneasy and alarmed 
for their own safety, which must be! 
a. very powerful incentive to keep-' 
ing up mus¢ular vigour with conse- 
quent health and strength. This is’ 
very horrible to contemplate: ‘but 
modern ‘scientific observation has! 
to do with facts, not fictions ; and. 
there are many things much more 
revolting and much more dreadful’ 
involved in the basis and condi-» 
tions of sentient existence in so far 
as we are acquainted with it. 
Geographically, Dr. Schweinfurth ' 
did not determine the most ‘im- 
portant problem which he had to 
deal with—namely, whether the 
rivers he came across drained into’ 
the Congo or into Lake Tchad: 
One of them at least, supposed to 
be the Welle, was “a very large 
stream. It flowed westward, and, 
there could be little. doubt, took 
its rise in the Blue Mountains,» 
rising to’ the wést of Baker’s Lake,» 
Albert; Nyanza. In bis explo~: 
rations, Dr. Schweinfurth approach- 
ed. Barth’s explorations from «the 
north-west; and though his book 
is interesting, it is, unfortunately; | 
rather heavy, confused, |not very: 
well put. together, far too Jong, _ 
and: is. wanting in that subordina~: 
tion: of particulars to generals which ; 
even the ordinary German scientific’ 
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mind is usually so well able to 


suppl 

We may now turn to the explo- 
rations in the lake regions which 
have been lately made from the 
Nile valley by Colonel Gordon’s 
officers, in the employ of the 
Khedive of Egypt. In 1874, Col. 
~Chaillé Long, the chief of Gordon’s 
staff, advanced from Gondokoro to 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, paying a 
visit to King Mtesa, whom Speke 
first introduced to the civilised 
world. Colonel Long suffered much 
from climate, as well as from the 
savage opposition of native tribes, 
and he writes of the country and of 
its people m the most condemna- 
tory manner; but he does not seem 
to have had a sufficient entourage, 
and he too pointedly brings out 
the moral that Central Africa is a 
place fitted only for native Egyp- 
tian troops: On by far the 


— part of his short excursion 


Schweinfarth enjoyed perfect 
health, and Speke and Grant did 
not find the rainy climate of the 
lake regions to be at all so bad as 
it has been represented by Colonel 
Long. The contributions to geo- 
graphy afforded by the latter tra- 
veller are, that he personally deter- 
mined a very trae portion of the 
Nile’s course between the great lakes 
and Gondokoro—the portion be- 
tween Urondogani and Mrooli— 
which neither Speke nor Baker had 
gone over; and that he discovered, 
on that line, an insignificant body 
of water, about twenty miles long, 
which he has called Lake Ibrahim, 
which is about north latitade 1° 30’, 
and which, he seems to think, gives 
him a claim to be considered one of 
the discoverers of the Nile sources. 
He claims to have been the first ex- 

lorer of the whole portion of: the 
_ Nile between Urondogani and Kam- 
ma Falls ; but Speke had gone over 
the part between Mrooli and the 
Falls, Colonel Long also made an ex- 


eursion to the west of the Nile into 
the country of the Niam-Niam; but 
he has added little to the informa- 
tion which Schweinfurth had given 
us before in regard to these (for 
Africa) really refined cannibals, 
The most extraordinary thing about 
bis expedition is, that in summing 
up his results he claims as one 
of them (Central Africa: Naked 
Truths of Naked People, p. 306) 
that “M’Tsé (Mtesa), King of Ug- 
unda, had been visited, and the 
atone African monarch made a wil- 
ing subject; and his country, rich 
in ivory, and populous, created the 
southern limit of Egypt.” But 
when we turn to his account of his 
interviews with the king we find 
nothing whatever to justify such a! 
conclusion, but something quite 
the contrary. He says nothing 
whatever of having broached the 
subject of submission to pt to 
King Mtesa; and the probability is, 
that had he done so he would have 
been immediately beheaded. Ac- 
cording even to his own account, 
the speech he made (in Arabic) to 
Mtesa (p. 106) was as follows :— 
“O M’Tsé, great king of Africa, I 
have come in the name of the 
Sultan at Cairo to present you his 
gracious salutations. The world’ 
has heard of a great African King, 
and my august sovereign, in send- 
ing me to him, wishes me thus to 
express his kindly friendship and 
interest for one for whom he wishes 
only continued health and great- 
ness,” This is quite incompatible 
with the assumption of having add- 
ed this particular king ‘to the list of 
Egyptian tributaries; and it is 
absurd to suppose that a powerful 
and proud African potentate, who 
had never bowed to a_ superior, 
would consent to, or for a moment 
entertain, sich a proposal, made by 
a half-dead Egyptian officer, aecom- 
anied by a couple of soldiers. 
Vet jit is noticeable that for ‘this 
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achievement the Khedive paid Col- 
onel Long the most flattering com- 
pliments, and gave him promotion 
and decorations, 

Another expedition to Lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza was made in 1875 by 
M. Ernest Linant, also one of Gor- 
don’s officers, who met Mr. Stanley 
at the court of Mtesa, and brought 
back letters from that traveller; but 
he does not seem himself to have 
obtained any new geographical re- 
sults, and on his return he was mas- 
sacred, along with thirty-six sol- 
diers, actually within sight of Col- 
onel Gordon’s headquarters, and 
new capital of the province, at 
Bedden, only fifteen miles distant 
from Gondokoro, which does not say 
much for the progress which had then 
been made in pacifying the country. 
After punishing the tribe guilty of 
this act, Colonel Gordon himself 
advanced as far as Mrooli, and 
attacked the chief Keba Rega, who 
had always shown himself hostile 
to the Egyptians. The result of 
this was that—as officially stated by 
Cherif Pasha, the Egyptian Foreign 
Minister—a rival of Keba Rega “a 
&é appelé a lui suecéder comme re- 
eens du Gouvernement du 

édive.” Keba Rega is better 
known as Kamrasi, who behaved 
s0 badly to Speke, and wanted 
Lady Baker to be left with him; 


soit is gratifying to learn that he 


has at last been cast out on the 
cold world: but this does not jus- 
tify the assumption that Mtesa is a 
vassal, and that the whole lake region 
has been annexed by a power itself 
tributary, insolvent, which manages 
its old territory so ill, and which 
uses one or two high-class English-, 
mén, such as Baker and Gordon, 
as mere warming-pans for _ itself 
and its negroid officers, Military 
= have also been established 
y Colonel Gordon (though ap- 
parently not personally) at Uron- 
dogani, ata spot not far from the 
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Ripon Falls and Lake Victoria — 


Nyanza, and at Makungo, on the 
shore of Lake Albert Nyanza, near 
the mouth of the Somerset river. 
Certainly Colonel Gordon has not 


been idle; and Cherif Pasha, in his- 
summing up of the results which: 


Gordon has achieved, goes on to 
make the following remarkable 
statement: ‘ Ainsi est aecompli¢ 
l’annexion & l’Egypte de tous les 
territoires sis autour des grands 
lacs Victoria et Albert, qui, avee 
leur affluents et le flenve Somerset, 
ouvrent & la navigation un vaste 
champ d’explorations que Gordoo 
Pasha prépare jusqu’d présent.” 
This is one of the most gigantic an- 
nexations on record, even though the 
most of it as yethas been done only 
by stroke of pen. If some nations 
are now afraid to annex the smallest 
portion of territory, it is evident 
that some other nations can still 
do huge conveyances of that kind. 
Colonel Gordon has left that por- 
tion of “ Egyptian” territory, and, 
so far as we are aware, there are 
no Englishmen now employed by 
t in and near that African 
lake region which Englishmen 
have’ discovered, and which, * it 
would even seem, Englishmen have 
rs: ew The Romans were ad- 
vised not to attempt the Ethiopie 
portion of the Nile valley, and they 
drew back from the enterprise ; but 
it has been undertaken in our day 
by “the great Sultan at Cairo.” 
Signor Gessi, another of Gor- 
don’s agents, succeeded last year in 
achieving a performance of the 
same kind in regard to Albert 
Nyanza, He got up to that Jake 
with a small steamer and two iron 
life-boats, and established a so-called 
military station at Makungo,.as we 
have already mentioned. On this 
occasion, according to Colonel Gor- 


don’s telegram to the Geographical 
Society, they hoisted the Epi 


flag “on the banks of Lake Al 
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in the presence of the officers, sol- 
diers, and natives; and all the as- 
semblage prayed for long life and 
continued victory for his Highness 
the Khedive, and the princes his 
sous, and all those regions and their 
inhabitants came under the rule of 
the Khedival Government.” This 
style of announcement is quite 
Scriptural in its brevity, remindin 
one of the dealings of Israel wit 
the Canaanites; and there is a fine 
largeness of grasp in the phrase 
“all those regions and their in- 
habitants.” 

Signor Gessi, however, did some- 
thing for geography in this region 
which he so summarily annexed. 
He managed, in his iron life-boats 
(we do not hear anything about 
the steamer), to reach the north- 
ern end of Albert Nyanza, and 
determined it to be a lake 190 
miles in length, with an average 
breadth of 50 miles, but was not 
able to make an entire circuit of 
the shore. At the south end the 
water is very shallow, and the 
lake is sueceeded by great forests. 
On the west there are high moun- 
tains and great forests, presenting 
almost impenetrable obstacles to 
travellers. On the east a river 
empties itself into the lake; but 
its current is so strong that navi- 
gation of it would be dangerous. 
There is not much new information 
here ; but Baker’s accounts are con- 
firmed as well as a little added to,— 
and it is interesting to notice that, as 
Colonel Gordon remarks, “Speke, 
from native report, put Lake Albert 
in nearly the same position, and 
about the same size, as Gessi found 
it.” The rapid river coming from 
the east is rather a curious pheno- 
menon, for it cannot be the nd 
‘set Nile which is referred to. 

We must not altogether pass 
over the independent travels, for 
they can hardly as yet be called 
fresh explorations,of Mr. Henry Stan- 
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ley. That gentleman’s discovery of 
Livingstone brought him so much 
éclat with a large portion of the 
public that he was sent back into 
Central Africa, supported by the 
combined funds of a New York and 
a London newspaper. He was thus 
enabled to take an English-built 
boat from Zanzibar to Victoria 
Nyanza, and he made a detailed sur- 
vey of that lake, fully supporting 
Speke’s estimate of its magnitude 
and importance. M. Linant met 
him at the court of Mtesa, in 
Uganda, where he was very well 
received by that king, whom: he 
claims to have half converted to 
Christianity. Mr. Stanley’s own 
Christianity appears to be of a 
rather martial order, On his jour- 
ney to Lake Victoria, and when 
navigating that great inland sea, he 
had many severe conflicts with the 
natives, killing and wounding great 
numbers of them by aid of our 
modern firearms. Even according 
to his own showing (and he is not 
likely to be an ‘unfavourable re- 
porter of his own conduct) he exer- 
cised quite unnecessary severity in 
dealing with the people of the 
country, and has done almost as 
much as the Egyptians to make the 
neighbourhood of Victoria Nyanza 
most dangerous for future travellers, 

Mr. Stanley, like Colonel Long 
with Lake Ibrahim, also claims to 


‘be a discoverer of the sources of the 


Nile. He has discovered an “ Alex- 
andra Nile,” and a small lake on 
a higher level than the great Vic- 
toria Nyanza, which smaller body 
of water he proposes to call Lake 
Alexandra, in honour of the Prin- 
cess of Wales. We know about the 
Blue Nile and the White Nile, and 
even the Somerset Nile and the 
Giraffe Nile may be allowed to pass; 
but the line must be drawn some 
where, otherwise we shall have as 
many Niles as there are streams 
running into the Nyanza lakes. 
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This “ Alexandra Nile” was crossed 
by Speke and Grant when they 
were journeying round Lake Victo- 
ria, and they call it the Kitangule ; 
but it did not seem to strike them as 
a very important though a noticeable 
river. Mr, Stanley does not a 


’ even to have reached this new lake ; 


and it is from native information 
and “the lie of the country” that 
he sets it down in his rough map, 
which was received in this country 
a few weeks ago, as abont forty 
miles long and thirty in breadth, 
This is far too sensational g 

phy, and the name of the Kitan- 
gule river and lake had better be 
retained, after the example of the 
first discoverers of the river. 

It was expected that, after his ex- 
amination of the above-mentioned 
lake, Mr. Stanley, who was at 
Mtesa’s in 1875, would have taken 
his boat over to the Albert Nyanza 
and explored that partially unknown 
lake. This was clearly the most 
interesting field of exploration be- 
fore him, and-it was even said that 
he was going to push his perilous 
way from that latter lake into the 
unknowe regions lying to the west 
of it, to determine the course of the 
Congo, and to emerge triumphantly 
at the west coast. Instead of doing 
so, however, Mr. Stanley, for rea- 
sons which do not appear, returned 
to his old friend Lake Tanganyika, 
which he had already partially na- 
vigated in company with Dr, Living- 
stone, and which is already better 
known to us than any of the other 
great African lakes, thanks to the 
explorations of Burton and Speke, 
Livingstone and Commander Came- 
ron. Here the bold navigator, from 
his letters just received, claims to 
have made another great discovery, 
and one even more wonderful than 
that of Lake Alexandra; but we 
shall deal with that in connection 
with Commander Cameroa’s dis- 
coveries, 
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Leaving Mr, Stanley to continue 
his travels, and just noticing the 


ascent, in 1871, the Rev. Mr. © 
New of the Mom Mission, of | 


the t mountain Kilimandjaro, 
which had before been reached 
(though not ascended to the snow- 
line) by Baron von der Decken, we 
now come to the last great African 
exploration—that of Commander 
Cameron. This journey has 
been fully described in Cameron’s 
work, which has just been publish- 
ed, entitled ‘ Across Africa;’ and, 
alike from the extent, d r, and 
novelty of the journey and the re- 
sults achieved, it gives him a place 
among the greater African explor- 
ers, such as Bruce, Park, Barth, 
Barton, Speke, Grant, and Living- 
stone. 

The circumstances in which Com- 
mander Cameron started were pecu- 
liar, and must be in the remembrance 
of many readers. The first Living- 
stone Search Expedition from Eng- 
land was sent out in 1872 under 
the command of Lieutenant Dawson, 
and proved a great disappointment ; 
for, ere it had well started from 
the east coast of Africa, Mr. Stanle 
met it with the news that he had al- 
ready seen and relieved Dr, Living- 
stone’; and owing to some misrep- 
resentation of Livingstone’s wishes, 
or some misconception of them, 
Lieutenant Dawson withdrew from 
any attempt to carry out the object 
of the -expedition, and his example 
was afterwards followed by its suc- 
ceeding leaders, Lieutenant Henn 
and Mr, New. This was extremely 
unfortunate and provoking, because 
Dr. Livingstone continued to be in 
need of aid, as his failing health, and 
his death soon after, abundantly 

roved ; and because the expedition 
had been fitted out in a very thorough 
manner at great expense. To repair 
this fiasco a second expedition was 
despatched from London in the 
end of 1872, under Lieutenant 
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Cameron of the Royal Navy, who 


was a novice in inland African 
travel, but who had acclimatised 
himself by three years of surveying 
work on the east coast of Africa, 
and had acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of the Kisahueli language, 
which, of all the African dialects, 
is the most useful to the traveller 
moving to the centre of the conti- 
nent from the east coast, and which 
Livingstone had found of essential 
service almost wherever he went. 
Cameron was accompanied from the 
outset by an old friend, Dr. W. E. 
Dillon, R.N.; and he was afterwards 
— as volunteers, by Lieutenant 

urphy, R.N., aud Mr. Robert 
Moffat, a nephew of Livingstone, 
who had sold off his inheritance 
in Natal, and intended to devote 
all he possessed to the assistance of 
his great relative. 

Starting from Bagomayo, opposite 
Zanzibar, on the usual route for 
Lake Tanganyika, this expedition 
met with even more than the usual 
difficulties and climatic dangers, and 
soon was deprived of three out of 
its four Englishmen. Poor Moffat 
died of fever close to the coast, 
almost at the same time as his 
uncle expired by Lake Bangweolo. 
The expenses of the route were 
found to have so greatly increased 
beyond what they were when Buar- 
ton and Speke first traversed it, 
that Cameron could get only twenty 
natives for a doti where Burten got 
sixty-four, Lieutenant Cameron 
had the advantage of. having 
with him the experienced “ Bom- 
bay,” a Seedy who had been in 
responsible positions on all the 
three preceding expeditions into 
the lake region from the east 
coast; but we are sorry to observe 
that this distinguished traveller had 
not improved with years and re- 
nown. Burton had given him the 
highest character for honesty, even 
saying, in his sardonic way, of a dis- 
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tinguished British officer and con- 
sul, that “ Bombay’s honest black 
face appeared beautiful by comparti- 
son.” Speke and Grant found him 
very useful on their great journey, and 
bestowed on him high praise, though 
they also pointed out his defects; 
but Stanley suffered some loss from 
relying on his trustworthiness, and 
Cameron found him all but useless, 
and was much provoked by his in- 
difference and insolence. Some- 
thing of the same falling off is often 


visible in Alpine guides, English but- 


lers, and many other classes of people 
who are not negroes; nor is it only 
in Africa that the not unreasonable 
idea prevails that when a man be- 
comes unfit for the work which has 
gained his reputation, his experi- 
ence and past labours should elevate 
him into an easier position, 

On reaching his first great stage 
in. Unyanyembe, about 450 miles 
from the coast, Lieutenant Canieron 
was most kindly received by Said 
ibn Salim, the Governor of the 
Arab settlement, who had accom- 
panied Burton, ‘and Speke and 
Grant, on a portion of their journeys, 
and who, we are glad to learn, 
“cherished an affectionate memory 
for bis former masters, and was very 
kind to us for their sakes ; not only 
lending the house, but giving us a 
supply of milk morning and even- 
ing, and constantly sending pre- 
sents of fowls, eggs, and goats.” 
In this unhealthy place they were 
detained for several months, owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining porters, 
and from the direct route to Ujiji 
being closed by Mirambo, a native 
chief, who had formerly been a 
great friend of the Arab traders, and 


had shown much generosity in giv- © 


ing them credit when in difficulties, 
but had been turned into a bitter 
enemy by their repudiation of their 
engagements, Commander Cameron 
writes of this chief as if he were a 
new phenomenon; but Mr. Stanley 
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had before described the position 
of Mirambo, and the unsettled state 
into which he had thrown the 
country. By aiding the Arabs in 
fighting Mirambo, Stanley commit- 
ted a gteat and uncalled-for mistake. 
It identified white travellers with 
Arab crimes. The Arabs, or half- 
eastes, whom he joined for this pur- 
pose, deserted him at a critical 
moment, occasioned the death of 
some of his people, and _ nearly 
caused him to lose his own life. 
The sufferings endured by all the 
members of the expedition in this 
region show that previous accounts 
of the effects of its fever were not 
at all exaggerated; and they had 
also the misery of being nearly 
blinded by ophthalmia. When in 
this wretched condition, a letter 
arrived from Livingstone’s servant, 
Jacob Wainwright, announcing the 
Doctor’s death, and that he and Chu- 
mah and Susi were close at hand with 
the dead body. A few days after the 
body arrived, and it remained to be 
determined what was to be done 
with the expedition. Lieutenant 
Murphy resigned his position, and 
announced his determination of re- 
turning to the east coast, on the 
ground that the work of the ex- 
pedition was completed, Dillon 
was desirous to go on; but he was 
so ill that he also resolved to re- 
turn. 
nearly blind with ophthalmia, almost 
unable to walk from pains in his 
back; and fever, which was still 
hanging about him, had reduced 
him to a skeleton, and to a weight 
little over seven stone, Neverthe- 
less, in these desperate circum- 
stances, he determined to go on, 
in order to secure a box of books 
which Livingstone had left at Ujiji 
and had referred to anxiously with 
his dying breath, and also to follow 
up the great traveller’s explorations, 
It was a heroic determination, and 
‘vas justified by the splendid result, 


Cameron at this time was 





He had a terrible warning immedi- 
ately after starting; but even that 


did not deter him. He had only ~ 


started when he learned that. Dillon 
had destroyed himself; and he 
made the next march in an almost 
unconscious state. Strong must 
have been the internal impulse 
which drove him across Africa. 

For the next two years Cameron 
was alone, so far as Europeans were 
concerned,’ and for the most 
upon entirely new ground, On reach- 
ing Tanganyika he set to work to sail 
round that mysterious lake, and did 
so round its larger half—that is to 
say, from Ujjiji, on its east coast 
and on the fifth parallel] of south 
latitude, to the southern end of the 


lake, and up the west coast to a, 
— not far from opposite Ujjiji. 


urton and Speke had left that 
portion of the lake almost unex- 
amined, and Livingstone had gone 
round the greater portion of it, but 
chiefly by land, so that Cameron’s 
was really the first survey of the 
larger part of the lake upon the 
lake itself. 

Of much interesting information 
which Cameron gathered in regard 
to Tanganyika, we shall only refer 
to his discovery of its outlet. This 
question as to an outlet had caused 
a great deal of curious surmise, 
When Burton and Speke visited its 
northern end they came to the con- 
clusion that the river Lusize was 
an affluent, but they could not 
sufficiently determine the point; 
and afterwards Burton inclined to 
the opinion that it was an effluent, 
and connected Tanganyika with the 
Nile. . That idea was disproved by 
the examination of the Rusize in 
1871; but then Livingstone found 
that the streams ran into it at the 
south end also, so that it had no 
connection with Lake Nyanza, No 
stream, it was well known, issued 
from its eastern side, towards the 


Indian Ocean; and Livingstone 
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sought, entirely without ‘success; to 
find any effluent on its western side. 
Hence he inclined to the opinion 
that there must be a subterranean 
outlet for this immense lake, con- 
necting it with the Lualaba river 
and series of lakes, which he be- 
lieved to be the headquarters of 
the Nile, but which there is now 
scarcely a doubt are those of the 
Congo. It is no wonder Living- 
stone came to this conclusion about 
a subterranean outlet; and it is still 
far from improbable that there may 
be such an outlet among its lime- 
stone rocks, notwithstanding Cam- 
eron’s discovery and Mr. Stanley’s 
ingenious but absurd supposition 
that Tanganyika is a lake which has 


not yet got filled up. Livingstone’s . 


objection to the notion that this lake 
has no outlet is, that if such a body 
of deep water were relieved only by 
evaporation, the deposit of saline 
matter in it would long since have 
made it a salt lake—there being 
no other instance in the world of a 
large, deep, fresh-water lake without 
an outlet, and there is a great deal 
of saline matter in the country 
round it. Lake Tchad, indeed, 
there is reason to believe, has no 
outlet, and it is fresh water; but 
then it is not so much a deep-water 
lake as an immense shallow lagoon, 
held within bounds by the surface 
which it exposes to evaporation, and 
kept fresh by the absorption of the 
. which is a kind of outlet. 
n the extremely salt Dead Sea, it is 
worthy of notice that the amount 
of river-water poured into it is ex- 
tremely small, But whether a sub- 
terranean outlet exists or not, Liv- 
ingstone detected the part of the 
coast where there might be a super- 
terranean exit in Tanganyika. Com- 
mander Cameron saw that there was 
a break in the mountains of the 
western shore where such an outlet 
was likely to be, and, from such 
examination as he was able to 
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bestow upon it, came to the con- 


. clusion that the Lukuga river was 


that outlet. ats gar had no- 
ticed the same break, and had sug- 
gested that the Logumba river, 
which appears to be the same as 
Cameron’s Lukuga, or at least is 
close to it, was an outlet; and he 
also opined that there might be 
some other outlets farther north on 
the same coast. Unfortunately, 
Commander Cameron’s examination 
of the Lukuga was not an alto- 
gether conclusive one, This part 
of the coast was between, and some 
distance from, the great trade-routes 
to the west, so that the Arabs knew 
nothing about it or about the river. 
A local chief declared that his peo- 
ple often travelled for more than a 
month along its banks until it fell into 
the Lualaba ; but local chiefs appear 
to say anything on such points. The 
African traveller cannot always pur- 
sue the exact path he wishes, though 
he may continue in the direction, 
and Cameron was prevented from 
descending (or ascending) this river ; 
but he went four or five miles into 
it, until progress was rendered im- 
possible by dense masses of floating 
vegetation. There was neither open 
water nor solid land; but he found 
in this large river, six hundred 
yards broal and three fathoms 
deep, an outward current from the 
lake of one knot and a half, suffi- 
cient to drive his boat well into the 
edge of the vegetation; and on 
various points of his journey after- 
wards, he obtained corroborative 
evidence that this Lukuga river 
flows into the Lualaba. * 

So far everything seems quite 
clear and satisfactory; but Mr. 
Stanley suddenly appears at this 
outlet, labouring under the pain- 
ful burden that something pew and 
extraordinary must be found to 
justify his wandering about in 
Africa for years with unlimited 
funds. His discovery is, that Lake 
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Tanganyika has not: yet been filled 
up, that it is a young and rising 
lake, and that Cameron “ was both 
right and wrong,”—the Lukuga is 
not an outlet of the lake, but it 
is going to be, when Tanganyika 
has risen up to the height of its 
great destiny. We must give Mr. 
Stanley credit for his ingenuity in 
this matter, and all the more that 
it will be exceedingly difficult to 
prove that he is not right in his 
wonderfal supposition. However 
satisfactorily it may be proved after- 
wards that Tanganyika has an outlet 
in the Lukuga, it will still remain 
open for -Mr. Stanley to assert that 
it had no such outlet up to the 
period of his great discovery; and 
really there is some reason for 
being thankful that so ingenious a 
mind should have been relegated 
to the (comparatively) uninteresting 
and innocuous region of African 
geography. It is alarming to con- 
template what might have been the 
results had it been let loose on the 
more practically important affairs of 
European or American politics ! 
But, to look at the matter scien- 
tifically, there are many reasons for 
supposing that Commander Cameron 
is right in regard to this subject. 
We should much more readily trust 
the observations and judgment of 
a practical and scientific sailor in 
regard to whether the Lukuga is an 
affluent or an effluent, than those 
of a wandering American reporter. 
The supposition that Lake Tan- 
ganyika has not yet filled up to 
its -level, is wholly ,' incompatible 
with our knowledge of that lake 
and of the geology of Central 
Africa. Had its basin been a 
creation of post-tertiary times, it 
might possibly (though by no 
means probably) be now in process 
of being filled up to the brim, 
But Tanganyika dates far back in 
the geological ages—to a period 
represented not by hundreds of 
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thousands but by millions, and 
perhaps hundreds of millions, of 
years, The rainfall upon it is itself 
enormous. Besides the rainfall, there 
are the rivers which run into it, 
and of these Cameron says (‘ Across 
Africa, ii. 304), “I found no less 
than ninety-siz rivers, besides tor- 
rents and springs, flowing into the 
portion of the lake which I sar- 
veyed.” The drainage of an im- 
mense rainy area flows into Tan- 
ganyika, and the country round it 
“was like a huge sponge full of 
water.” Commander Cameron fur- 
ther came to the conclusion that 


this lake was “fed by springs in . 


its bed in addition to the numerous 
rivers and torrents.” Considering 
these facts, it is extremely difficult 
to believe that Tanganyika is a 
lake in process of being filled up. 
The enormous rainfall and flow of 
streams into it could hardly be 
arrested to any extent by evapora- 
tion under skies so often cloudy, 
and would serve to fill up the 
basin in a few centuries, It is 
hardly credible that such excellent 
geologists as Livingstone and Bur- 


ton could have examined the shores - 


of Tanganyika without perceiving 
traces of its chasm having been 
recently formed if such had been 
the case. Sir Samuel Baker says 
‘Albert Nyanza,’ ii, 317) that 

ntral Africa is composed of gran- 
itic and sandstone rocks, which do 
not appear to have been sub- 
merged, or to have undergone any 
volcanic or aqueous —— and 
have been affected only by time 
“working through countless ages, 
é no geological change hav- 
ing occurred in long anterior 
oo man.” One of t the - of 
geologists, Sir Roderick Murchison, 
said, in his address to the Royal 
Geographical Society of the 23d 
May 1864— 

“In former addresses I 
that the interior mass and central por- 
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tions of Afriea, constituting a great 
plateau, occupied by lakes and marsh- 
es, from which the waters escaped by 
cracks or depressions in the subtending 
older rocks, had been in that position 
during an enormously long period. I 
have recently been enabled, through 
the apposite discovery of Dr, Kirk, the 
companion of Livingstone, not only to 
fortify my conjecture of 1852, but 

tly to extend the inferences con- 
eerning the long period of time dur- 
ing which the central parts of Africa 
have remained in their present con- 
dition.” 


One of the chief grounds for this 
conclusion is the absence of all erup- 
_ tive rocks which could have been 
thrown up since the tertiary rocks 
began to form. 
Had Mr. Stanley taken these con- 
siderations into account, or had he 
ed more knowledge of sci- 
ence, he would probably have never 
brought forward his fanciful, hypo- 
thesis. What seems to have _mis- 
led him was the fact that the vol- 
ume of water in Tanganyika has 
been increasing of late years, This 
had been observed by both Living- 
stone and Cameron; but they had 
. too much knowledge and judgment 
to jump to the conclusion that Tan- 
ganyika was a lake not yet filled 
up. The inhabitants on its shores 
date this increase from after the 
visits of white men, and ascribe it 
to,these visits. There is also evi- 
dence that Tanganyika bas been 
before. at a much higher level. In 
brief, its level alters considerably, 
and the cause is not far to see 
Subterranean es (sometimes 
blocked up by falling pieces of rock) 
may have something to do with 
it; but another cause is much more 
apparent, The vast masses of float- 
ing vegetation which there are 
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in this, as in the other Central 
African lakes, are quite sufficient to 
choke up the outlets either periodi- 
cally or for long irregular seasons.* 

Unable, from various circum- 
stances, to trace down the Lukuga 
river, Commander Cameron moved 
westward from Tanganyika to Ny- 
angwe, on the Lualaba river, the 
farthest point which Livingstone 
had reached in his last great explor- 
ations. His desire was to float down 
this river to the Congo as it is al 
ready known to us, and so emerge 
on the west coast of Africa, but 
scarcity of means and local difficul- 
ties prevented him from carrying 
out this design. The disappointment . 
was exceedingly great to our travel- 
ler; and it is so to his readers also; 
because, before him, and almost 
inviting his footsteps, lay the im- 
mense unknown regions lying be+ 
tween Nyangwe and the western 
sea, including the mysterious Lake 
Sankorra and the great valley of 
the Congo. There was no help for 
it; butithe interest of the journey 
which Cameron might have achiev- 
ed, had circumstances been more 
favourable, detracts from the inter+ 
est of that which it remained for 
him to achieve, and where he had 
to descend so far to the south as 
to cross the previous lines of explo- 
ration, 

Nyangwe had been visited be- 
fore by Livingstone; and from 
thence Cameron had to strike. al- 
most directly south to Lake Kassali, 
between the 8th and 9th paraliels 
of south latitude. All this was 
entirely new ground; but, having 
after this to strike still further 
south, though now also in a westerly 
direction, he crossed the line of exe 
ploration of Dr. Lacerda in 1798, and 





* Colonel Long says of Lake Ibrahim, “The almost tranquil lake is only re- 
lieved of its heavy pressure of water when the vegetable matter decays, is annually 
loosened, and bearing upon its bosom the Pistia stratiotes, and detached islands 
of papyrus, rushes down and past Karama Falls into the Lake Albert, and thence 


to the north.” 
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of Livingstone’s early journey across 
Africa. Lacerda went up from .the 
east coast as far as Kabebe, a place 
about 8, lat. 8°, and long, 23°, and 
lying between Cameron’s route and 
the great valley of the Congo and 
the Lake Sankorra, | Livingstone, 
again, in his journeys of 1855-56, 
crossed Cameron’s route at Katema 
about 12° 30’ S, lat., and 21° long,, 
and went as far north as Kabango, 
about nine degrees south of the 
equator. We also notice that in 
1796 Pereira reached a point on the 
twelfth degree of south latitude, and 
the twenty-fourth of east longitude. 
Hence, as an exploration, Cameron’s 
journey is not so new as some might 
think ; but still, from Nyangwe it 
was over almost entirely new ground, 
though crossed at points by Living- 
stone’s and Lacerda’s routes. . His 
laborious determination of positions 
by astronomical observations has 
been of immense service to our 
knowledge of Africa. He has also 
determined the heights along his 
route, so as to be able to present in 
his map a most interesting section 
of the country, displaying at a 
glance the elevations from sea to 
sea. He has exposed the villanies 
of the slave-trade, still carried on 
by negroid Portuguese; and he 

ed so well with the natives 
as to open, not shut, the way for 
future travellers. And though the 
literary excellences of his narrative 
are not of a very striking character, 
yet.they are charming in their way, 
the details being very clearly pre- 
sented, and there being throughout 
an unobtrusive tinge of humour and 
almost poetic feeling. 

We have now indicated the great 
explorations which have penetrated 
and lit up the darkness of the Afri- 
can continent. A very fair general 
idea has been obtained of what that 
continent is, of what it is capable 
of being made, and of the people by 
whom it is occupied at present. 





The most important facts which all 
this discovery has brought to light 
are the existence in Central Africa 
of great lakes and great navigable 
rivers, and innumerable smaller 
rivers, many of whigh are also 
navigable—the existence of a fer- 
tile soil and of an elevated region, 
with, in many parts, a temperate 
climate. These facts obviously 
point ont the existence of a/vast 
region in-Central Africa where, b 

means of the introduction and judi- 
cious employment of the members 


of ‘the more civilised races of the. 


world, there may be a new field for 
the development of humanity. As 
to the people of these regions, much 
is to be hoped’for. Itis quite clear, 
from the accounts of all the great 
travellers, that the more we get 
away from the miasmatic ty 
of the coast-lands, and from t 

absolutely ruinous effects of slave- 
hunting—whether. Arab, Portu- 
guese, or Egyptian—the more do 
we find a half-savage, but also balf- 
civilised, people, with many fine 
and attractive qualities, The truth 
seems to lie between Dr. Living- 
stone’s extreme affection for them, 
and ‘Colonel Long’s horror of their 
naked deformities, It seems clear 
that in the perp 8 apr gen- 
erally) there are qualities of much 
promise. He a larger, more 
exuberant physique than any other 
of the savage or semi-civilised races, 
His inconsequence and fanciful- 
ness are those of the undeveloped 
human being, and are not stereo- 
typed in his nature as in that of the 
ordinary Hindu. If we take his 
stage of development into account, 
we find.a remarkable amount of 
common-sense. In this respect he 
approaches the Chinaman; but he 
has more affection and sentiment, 
He has not that hardness of nature 
which gives such a metallic sound 
to the Chinese voice, and that 
square-skulled immobility which 
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prevents the Chinaman, even under 
the most favourable circumstances, 
from amalgamating with other races, 
or departing from the lines of his 
own stereotyped civilisation. There 
is good hope that the African may 
improve vastly under more favour- 
able circumstances than those in 
which, hitherto, he has been im- 
bedded. 

The history of that dark conti- 
nent, so far as known to us, presents 
an awful retrospect, and one all the 
more dreadful when we take into 
account the kindly and affectionate 
qualities of so many of its primitive 
people to which Mungo Park, Liv- 
ingstone, Grant, Schweinfurth, and 
Cameron have borne witness. It is 
inexpressibly sad to think of the un- 
numbered ages through which these 
poor dark savages have continued, 
scarcely advancing beyond the ele- 
ments of art and science and even 
of language: from within, destroy- 
ing and devouring one another, 
willingly offering their throats to 
the knives of sorcerers, or paving 
the deep grave-pit of some bloody 
monarch with the living trembling 
bodies of a hundred of his young 
wives: from without, hunted down 
and destroyed or captured by aid 
of the weapons of civilisation, until 
— man’s hand is turned against 
his brother, and terror reigns over 
vast regions. The bounty of Nature 
has provided .for them such abun- 
dance that they continue to exist 
despite all the cruel conditions of 
that existence. But they are arrest- 
ed at a position, not so much be- 
tween heaven and earth, as between 
earth and hell. There is an old 
touch, a tertiary or pre-tertiary touch 
about them, affiliating them with 
the ancient hippopotamus and the 


crocodile ; but there is also a touch — 


of a sensitiveness and of an affection 
as keen as any to which the more 
civilised races have attained. This 
has exposed them to a torture 
which the crocodile and the hip 
otamus do not know; but it en 
een insufficient to elevate them to 
a platform of order and happiness, 
Surely here is a case where the 
introduction of European ‘civilisa- 
tion would be most justifiable, and 
might well repay the cost. But if 
that is to be done at all, it should 
be done effectually,—not as in In- 
dia, to the great loss of the agents 
of civilisation, and in the fostering 
of a weak native conceit, in itself 
incapable of developing or even 
retaining the benefits which have 
been conferred upon the eountry,— 
not as in America, to the extermi- 
nation of the aborigines. In the 
interests of England, the African 
continent might be made really to 
correct the balance of the Old World, 
and enable us to keep in front of 
such expanding nations as Ger 
many and Russia. Then, perhaps, 
it might be given us,in the even- 
ing of our days, to wander medi- 
tatively on the shores of Tangan- 
yika, that mighty Ulleswater of 
Africa, or of Lake Nyassa, its softer 
Windermere. It does not seem at 
all likely at present that England 
will undertake such a work, but 
Germany has of late displayed some 
distinct symptoms of being inclined 
to do so. But however that may 


be, it is to Englishmen belongs the 
glory of having first penetrated into 
the centre of tropical Africa, and 
of having achieved there a series of 
grand individual explorations which 
has no parallel in the history of the 
human race. 
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, Would have been sufficient to pre- 


Tue day of departure came at 
length, and, with a throb of delight, 
Pauline hailed it as a day of release, 

Much, of course, was said about 
intercourse for the future; rides and 
drives were planned, and invitations 
were properly given and accepted, 

This would, however, tone down 
with time; nothing definite was 
fixed upon; and she had, at all 
events, the satisfaction of hoping 
that she might never again be com- 
pelled to pass so long a period under 
the same roof with people whose 
tastes and feelings were so out of 
harmony with her own, 

For Charlotte alone could she 
entertain some regard, Charlotte 
was sincere, and Charlotte had been 
kind to her. 

Minnie was too entirely the re- 
flection of those around her at the 
moment, to be worth notice; Dot 
was her mother’s child; and that 
mother was—Mrs, Jermyn. 

Of Mr. Jermyn, she could only 
feel that he had been unfortunate 
in his choice of a wife, but that, 
for no reason, was he entitled to be 
fortunate. 

He was inferior in person and 
in manners, whilst his attainments 
were purely professional. He wore 
a civil smile, made a deferential 
bow, and said the rudest things 
without being in the least aware he 
was doing so. 

The near neighbourhood of such 
connections, Pauline decided, must 
ever be a drawback to the Grange. 

Had they been mere acquaint- 
ances, the distance—-four miles— 
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CHAPTER XVII.—LITTLE THINGS PUT TOGETHER. 


** Les absens ont toujours tort.” 








vent too frequent intrusion; but it 
was evident that in the present in- 
stance it was to be accounted little 
of. 

Mrs. Wyndham’s relations must 
be considered, in a manner, hers. 
She must be subject; as her aunt 
would be, to early calls, interruptions 
at odd hours, and the other penalties 
of unceremeniousness between two 
families. There would be incessant 
notes, arrangements for meeting, 
and for going into public in com- 
pany. he foresaw, with a blush 
of mortification, that she might 
have again to follow Mrs, Jermyn 
into a room, and wait for her car- 
riage, on Mr. Jermyn’s arm. 

Charlotte would kiss her, pull 
her aside, and whisper; Mrs. Jermyn 
would tap her with her fan, and 
beckon her up, to know with whom 
she had been talking. 

All this she had smarted under 
already ; and the chance of its re- 
currence was the only alloy in the 
pleasure with which she seated her- 
self by her aunt’s side, and looked 
back upon the cluster of faces 
around the hall-door. 

* « Well, they have been very 

and kind,” commented Mrs, Wynd- 
ham, as the carriage rolled away, 
amid the vociferous “ Good-byes” 
of the party on the doorstep. “ And 
whatever little faults we might find, 
Pauline, we will keep to ourselves. 
We have shared their hospitality, 
we {have ‘partaken of their ‘salt,’ 
you know; that, will be sufficient 
for you; for me, they are relations 
of my dear husband, and in that 
light alone I will look upon them.” 
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Pauline was astonished and 
rebuked. 

“They are gone!” cried Char- 
lotte, coming back to the drawiug- 
room. “Gone! And good luck 
go with them! She. is not a bad 
sort of girl, that Pauline. I have 
forgiven her defrauding me of 
Little Fennel, and Dolly, and all 
her other sins; she has expiated 
them by going to live with Aunt 
Camilla !” 

Mrs, Jermyn, who had been airily 
waving her hand, and sending kisses 
after the retreating carriage, smiled 
no more directly it was out of sight, 
and replied to her daughter’s tirade 
in a natural and cross voice, “ Ex- 
piated! Nonsense! I don’t know 
what you mean, The girl has 
fallen on her feet, if ever any one 
did.” 

“ Humph !” 


said Charlotte, 


“That is the sort.of fall in which’ 


one breaks the legs. When I fall 
on my feet, may all my bones be 
whole !” 

“ Going to a charming place like 
the Grange,” continued her mother. 
“And Aunt Camilla making so 
much of her already! Quite as if 
she were her own daughter !” 

“ That’s what I said,” observed 
her husband with complacency. “I 
told them they would be taken for 
mother and daughter wherever they 
went.” 

* Did you say it to Camilla? or 
to Pauline ?” 

“To both. I said it to them as 
they were going away.” 

“Just what she would dislike of 
all things,” muttered Mrs. Jermyn, 
under her breath. 

_“ Dislike it? Why should she 
dislike it? You said yourself this 
minute, that she treated her like a 
daughter.” , 

“And here is Charlotte thinks 
it would be a hardship to be so 
treated,” replied his wife, aware 
that’ it would be useless to enter 
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into explanations, and returning to 
the’ main point. “With every 
luxury at her command, a poor 
homeless girl rs 

“You would not like it yourself, 
mamma. At least, I daresay yoy 
would, but Z should not. And‘as 
for Pauline, she hates it like 
poison.” 

“So she says.” 

“Says? No; she is not. lik 
to say a thing like that. I co 
not even tempt her to much smaller 
confidences, But any one with half 
an eye can see it for themselves, 
You must, mamma, if you did not 
choose to be blind.” 

“ But, oh,” continued Charlotte 
amusement lighting up her counte 
nance, “ what a pair they are! How 
could you, even you, mamma, say 
that they suited one another! 
There they sat last night on thé 
sofa, side by side. Aunt Camilla 
was smirking and smiling, and try 
ing to get Pauline to tell her she 
was young and pretty. You tell her 
80, mamma, every hour of the day; 
but Pauline—you have no idea how 
well she did it, or rather did not 
do it. She kept the little aunt ia 
perfect good-humour, and yet shé 
never told a single fib! Says Aunt 
Camilla, ‘My dear, what a pretty 
hat! What a becdming hat! You 
look like an old picture—exactly 
like an old picture! One of thé 
La Sartes come to life again! Our 
ancestors, you know, Pauline. The 
resemblance is quite remarkable— 
quite” And soon. Says Pauling, 
in her slow, soft voice, ‘I am 
you like it, Aunt Camilla.’ Evie 
dently she would have worn a pie 
dish on het head with equal content 
ment, But this did not suit the 
aunt at all, for the upshot. of it was, 
that she wanted to be told it would 
become her. You must know that 
although part of her great and 
sudden attachment to Pauline com 
sists in the belief that she is abont , 
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to introduce to the world another 


Gunning, she has by no means 
made up her mind to sink gracefully 
into the background herself. In- 
deed she means to shine ‘all the 
more, ‘with the mild magic of re- 
flected light.’ ” 

“T daresay Pauline was very rude 
and unkind about it. Young people 
never seem to think that older ones 
can have any feelings on such sub- 
jects at all.” 

“They went off together arm in 
arm afterwards, so | don’t think 
the feelings can have been lacerated 
to any great extent,” said Charlotte. 
“My belief is, that they will shake 
together, in spite of everything, and 
Aunt Camilla will claim her half of 
every young man who finds his way 
over to the Grange.” 

“There is one young man who 
will find his way there, and that 
ere long, or I am mistaken,” observed 
Mrs. Jermyn. 

“One little man would be more 
to the purpose, if you mean Little 
Fennel,” replied Charlotte. “ Min- 
nie,” as her sister entered, “ mamma 
thinks Little Fennel was hit hard. 
And so I daresay he was, for though 
I was his first love, I have never 

tended to be his only one. He 
is not -constant; ’pon my word, 
now, he isn’t. But then one can’t 
be expected to be constant, when 
there’s no return, can one ?” 

“Oh, don’t begin in that stupid 
way,” said Minnie; ‘there’s no 
fun in it. What were you going 
to say ?” 

“To say? When?” 

“When I came in. You were 
going to tell me somethin - 

“About Little Fennel. I was 
going to tell you that mamma said 





“T never mentioned Mr. Fennel, 
Charlotte.” 

“Oh, did you not? Who was it, 
then? Dolly? I knew it was all 
up with Dolly directly I saw him 





come into the room; but he was 
not allowed to usurp her, I can tell 
you. As for the beauty herself, 
I don’t think she wished to be 
troubled with either of them.” 

“Nor was I thinking of. either 
of them,” said her mother. 

“No? Well, I have’ come to an 
end of my guesses; you must tell 
me.” 

“I. think I know,” said. the 
quieter Minnie. “ Mr. Blundell?” 

“Mr. Blundell! What are you 
both dreaming of ?” cried Charlotte, 
as her mother’s smile showed that 
the right name had been spoken, 
“ What put him into your heads? 
Because she did not like to hear 
him spoken against behind his back ? 


You don’t know that girl at all. 


She has not the wits to stand up 
for berself, but she would not let 
any one else be attacked, and keep 
quiet, It isa shame, too, I hate 
to hear the absent maligned, and 
given no chance of telling their 
version of the story; it seems so 
mean, You might have known it 
was just the very thing to make 
Pauline fire up.” 

“Tt seemed to be, indeed.” 

“T call that unfair,” exclaimed 
Charlotte, still further roused ‘to 
generosity of feeling by her mother’s 
sneer. “ Now you are turning upon 
her, mamma. She did not say a word 
that she might not have said for 
anybody—not a single word. And 
as for poor Ralph Blundell, I always 
feel inclined to take his part, for 
the very same reason. I believe the 
only cause of all the outcry against 
both the brothers was, that they were 
better born and better looking than 
the rest of their neighbours, and 
that they looked down upon the 
whole of us,” 

“They could not well look down 
on Sir John and Lady Finch,” said 
her mother, angrily. 

“ Oh, Sir John is an old-fashioned 
old stick, who wants everybody to 
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* Oh,” replied Minnie, astutely, 


be as fusty and musty as he is him- 
self. He will have some trouble in 
cutting Dolly’s pretty curls to his 
strait-laced pattern. Dolly hankers 
after the fun at Blundellsaye.” 

“His father will be very foolish 
if he gives in to him,” retorted her 
mother. “No son of mine should 
consort with Ralph Blundell, if I 
could help it.” 

“ My dear mother, for two reasons 
your determination will never be 
put to the test. Firstly, because 

ou have no son; and secondly, 

ause, if you had a hundred, 
Monseigneur Ralph would never 
deign to tuke notice of one of 
them.” 

“Do be quiet for a single minute, 
Charlotte’ said Minnie. “ You 
talk on, and on, and no oné else 
ean get in a word. Mamma, what 
peer ioe say that about Pauline ?” 

“What made you guess what I 
was going to say ?” 


“ He has put on the strongarmour of sickness, he is wrapped in the callous hide of suffering 
keeps his sympathy, like some curious vintage, under trusty lock and key, for his own use only, 





It may have been observed that 
Mrs. Jermyn, whenever she had 
an opportunity of introducing the 
names of Sir John and Lady Finch 
into her conversation, did not fail 
to take advantage of it. 

As usually happens in such cases, 
where the acquaintanceship is as- 
sumed, on one side, to be especially 
close, her real knowledge of them 
was slight. 

She had no true perception into 
the character or habits of either ; 
but she had their visiting-cards on 
her table, she could describe the 
interior of their mansion-house, and 
she could command a bow when 
their carriage passed hers in the 
village. ; 

On this foundation she romanced 





CHAPTER XVIII.—SIR JOHN FINCH, 


“because I had heard you it 
before.” parte 

“To whom ?” 

“To Aunt Camilla, I heard you 
hinting about him. I wanted to 
know how you took up the idea at 
first.” 

“ Little things put together,” re- 
plied her mother, rather hastily, as 
a little thing in the shape of Dot 
entered. “Nothing in particular, 
I assure you. Now we have been 
idling- here long enough. Come, 
Dot, and hold this skein of worsted 
for me.” 

She was not to be entrapped into 
further communications; and with 
an uneasy sensation of something 
wrong, she was aware, for the first 
time, that she would prefer none 
being made by any one else. 

Charlotte’s burst of indignation 
she could not face. 
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at large to her less fortunate ac- 
quaintance; for the Jermyns, al 
though occasionally admitted to the 
neighbouring country-houses, could 
not be said to be intimate at any, 
but lived chiefly in a small world of 
theirown, composed of the occupants 
of villas and river-side cottages, of 
which a considerable number clus- 
tered round the hamlet at their 
tes, 

By these they were admired, 
envied, and imitated. 

To them would Mrs. Jermyn lay 
down the law, fearless of correction; 
and her favourite topic was seldom 
far from her lips. 

Sir John’s “little ways” were 
alluded to, and his “ old-fashioned 
foibles” apologised for, in a ‘way 
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cease SO 


* that, could he have heard it, would 


have brought some of them strongly 
to the front. 

Lady Finch’s “unfortunate shy- 
ness” was likewise tenderly dealt 
with. She was really more to be 
pitied than any one else. It wore off 
entirely, entirely, when alone with 
her friends. Pedple called her proud, 
but such an contidien was, she need 
hardly assure them, altogether unde- 
served, She was a sweet woman, 

Even in allowing such _ little 
shortcomings, Mrs, » Fat would 
appear to have a struggle with 
herself, She could not but be 

ial, be blind to anything amiss 
in such friends, Their interests, 
she owned, were hers, She called 
on all to participate in their anxi- 
eties, demanded elation for their 
successes, mournfully claimed sym- 
pathy for their bereavements, 

Tit-bits of gossip concerning their 
“kind neighbours at the Hall” 
must always, she felt, have a supe- 
rior interest to any other subject, 
for the little coterie of which she 
had constituted herself the queen. 

“Nice quiet folks, like our- 
selves,” she would thus. describe 
them. “Such stay-at-homes! Sir 
John never can be brought to go 
anywhere. Lady Finch assures me 


' she exhausts herself in vain. ‘Do, 


dear Mrs, Jermyn, try your per- 
suasive powers,’ she said to me the 
other night—we were dining there, 
you know; she began to me directly 
after dinner about it: ‘Sir John ma 
listen to you,’ she was good enoug 
to say. She, poor thing, is quite 
tired of the Hall, and would like to 
have a few weeks abroad. I sym- 
preeot with her entirely. It is 
ard on a wife, and such a devoted 
wife too, not to be considered more. 
Men, however, never are consider- 
ate. Sir John, dear good man, is 
&@ most excellent husband, to be 
sure, but. he is like the rest in that 
respect. My persuasive powers in- 


deed |” we “What could I 
say to that? I could only reply, 
‘Indeed, my dear Lady Finch, I 
am not vain enough to imagine 
that where your persuasive powers 
have failed, mine would succeed,’ 
She laughed at me, but we under- 
stand each other perfectly. Sir 
John is always most agreeable, 
most attentive ; bet I hope I know 
better than to misinterpret that 
politeness which is one of the dis- 
tinguishing marks of people of rank. 
Poor dear Mrs. Wyndham is _per- 
haps a little apt to take such 
civilities as personal distinctions. 
My sister-in-law is a most amiable 
creature, but (to confidential ears) 
wanting, without doubt, in dis- 
cretion, in judgment. She will, 
however, be the greatest possible 
addition to the neighbourhood, and 
we will take care that she is not 
suffered to make herself ridiculous,” 

On this point the orator would 
become diffuse, not to say prosy ; for 
although the glory of the Grange 
had become in a manner dimmed 
by the residence of Pauline therein, 
when not in her actual presence, 
Mrs, Jermyn still enjoyed much 
satisfaction from recounting details 
of the ménage, and enumerating the 
servants, the horses, the carriages, 
and the visitors of Mrs, Wyndham, 

The Finches had called, of course, 
They had called among the very 
Jirst. So thoughtful—so like them- 
selves. 

Mrs. Jermyn, however, did not 
know to whom she was ascribing 
honour. . 

Dolly Finch had not only insti- 

ted his parents to the visit, but 

e had accompanied them, 

He had been loud in his praises 
afterwards. What charming people 
they were! What a delightful 
house it was to go to! Mrs. Wynd- 
ham so friendly, so easy! Such a 
nice, well-mannered woman ! 

“ Why are there not more like 
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her?’ cried the young man,- en- 
thusiastically. “Usually if there is 
one thing in the world I hate more 
than another, it is to make a call. 
You give up your afternoon, and 
ee ride four or five miles, and you 

ave to get down and open half-a- 
dozen gates if you go up by a side 
entrance—besides the nuisance of 
the door-bell at the end—and all you 
get for your pains is a pair of cold 
fingers, and a seat on the ottoman, 
in the worst part of the whole room 
to get wey rom.” 

“Humph!” returned his father, 

drily. ‘It seems to me there was 
another part of the room, very far 
from the ottoman, which you found 
still worse to get away from to-day. 
I found no difficulty in gettin 
away from the ottoman, but 1 
thought you were never coming out 
of that corner. And as for the 
house, it is all ove abominable 
draught. I have been shivering 
ever since I came out of it.” 
- “You were shivering before you 
went, sir; you complained of it 
this morning, You have caught 
cold, standing about in the farm- 
yard yesterday.” 

“Tt was not the farmyard; there 
was nothing in the farmyard to give 
me cold. It was those hot, un- 
wholesome rooms——” 

“Unwholesome? They were de- 
licious. The scent of the flowers 

» 

“T tell you it was that made me 
ill; I know it was. Nasty sickly 
atmosphere—enough to poison any 
-human being! And every time 
the door opened, a gale blew along 
the ground, and froze one’s feet 
till they were like stones. I would 
not live in that house if I were 

aid for it !” 

Dolly differed from him entirely. 
He liked the place and everything 
about it. 

His mother agreed with him, 
Yes, Mrs. Wyndham was agreeable— 


certainly agreeable, kind, and friend- 
ly. Good-looking too, 

Dolly thought her uncommonly 
good-looking. A little bit made up, 
you know, but what of that? Miss 
La Sarte is not made up, at all 
events. She is—ah—rather hand. 
some, is she not? | 

Not rather—very. A _ lovely 
girl: So graceful, so retiring! 
Such a contrast to those awkward 
Miss Jermyns! Lady Finch pro- 
tests that she cannot imagine how 
they come to belong to the same 
race, 

Hereupon Dolly grows quite ex- 
cited. here is no relationship, 
none of any sort. Mrs, Wyndham 
had made a low sort of marriage, 
and had got a lot of money, and. 
her husband was dead, and there 
was no more to be said about it. 
But with Miss La Sarte, the Jer- 
myns have nothing to do; Miss La 
Sarte belongs to a good old family. 
He is so intelligible, and so deeply 
in earnest, that Sir John’s two grey 
eyebrows come to the front, and 
make a dead point. 

Beauty, birth, and money? He 
thinks it might do. 

He will not say more of the dis- 
comforts he has undergone; and 
if that invitation Mrs. Wyndham 
talked about should come, it must | 
certainly be accepted, even if he 
should slip out of the engagement 


. afterwards. 


There proved to be some cause 
for the latter provision. 

The next day he sat in his great 
arm-chair by the fire, in all the 
dignity of sickness, 

Slippers encased his feet, a dress- 


ing-gown buttoned to his chin, 
and a shawl overspread his shoul- 
ders. His grey locks of hair, instead 
of curling crisply round each temple 
as was their wont, were brushed 


straight. They had not been 
plunged into water that morning, 
nor had his beard been trimmed. 











By mid-day Lady Finch sent for 
the doctor, 

He allowed that she had done 
right. Perhaps the doctor could do 
him some little good. He was ill— 
he was exceedingly ill. Headache, 
and a nasty depression. He didn’t 
know where. Everywhere. Then 
he closed his hand and beat his 
breast sorrowfully, “Pain! pain! 

in !” 

“I told you you had got a cold, 
sir,” said Dolly, smiling, but not 
undutifully, “You never would 
have made such a fuss about those 
rooms, if there had not been some- 
thing the matter with you. You 
don’t care what a room is like as 
a rule,” 

“T daresay you are right,” mild] 
rejoined the invalid. “This attack 
was coming upon me, and that must 


- have been why I felt ont of sorts 


altogether; I ought never to have 
been out of doors; I know I ought 
not. What the doctor will say. to 
raat? 

“Oh, you'll be all right again in 
a day or two. You have only to 
take some gruel, and that sort of 
thing. What’s this?” as a servant 
entered with a tray. 

“Your soup, Sir John,” said the 
man, arranging it by his side. 

“My soup? Eh? I didn’t order 
any soup. What am I to do with 
it? Who sent it?” demanded his 
master, eyeing the basin, but with- 
out ill-will, “I don’t know. that 
I want that soup,” he continued, 
irresolutely, 

“The best thing in the world for 
a cold,” said Dolly. ‘And uncom- 
monly good it smells, too, Heigh- 
ho! I wish it was dinner-time.” 

*Do you? Perhaps I may take 
a little; a mouthful or two. What 
made you say it was good? I don’t 
know that it’s good, I don’t like 
eating soup at this hour; it is just 
VOL, CXXIL—NO, DCCXL. 





af _ Blundelisaye. : ns 
4 He was really unwell, and unnat- 
_ urally docile and meek, 


some of Custard’s nonsense, sending 
it,” breaking some bread into the 
bowl as he spoke, 

“Don’t have it, if you don’t want 
it,” said Dolly, whose appetite had 
been sh ed by a long ride in 
the cold air, “If you are going to 
send .it down again, give it to me. 
T'll soon make short work of it.” 

His evident partiality was as 
stimulating as a good sauce; more 
so, indeed, to Sir John, who hated 
sauces, as he hated everything that 
was not solid, substantial, and John 
Bull to the core... 

“ Oh, I suppose I had better take 
it,” replied he, lifting a spoonfal 
with an air of resignation, “When 
one is weak and ill as I am, it sets 
one up alittle. I wonder that Dr. 
Tyndall has not come yet! He 
should not have been so long in 
coming, when I sent for him. Did 
he know it was for me, Anne?!” to 
his wife, who entered. 

“Oh, how comfortable you look, 
my dear!” cried she, disregarding 
him. “1am so glad to see you can 
preg here soup. Custard told me 
she ordered it for you.” 

“Humph! I’m playing with it 
a little.” Sir Jobn hung his bead, 
and almost blushed for the relish 
he had evinced. 


“ T kvew it was that Custard,” he ~ 


continued, “ As if Iam to be cured 
by anything she can do! If I were 
on my deathbed she would concoct 
some trash of a jelly, and imagine 
nothing more could be needed! The 
only person who might do me some 
little good is Dr. Tyndall, and he 
keeps away. Send for. a doctor, 
and you have as good a chance 
of getting a policeman when he’s 
wan ” 

“ He has sent a message just now, 
to say that he had been called away, 
but will look in here this evening,” 
said Lady Finch. 

“ This evening! That's not when 
I want him. Am I to wait all that 
3A 





















































































time to know what is the matter 
with me? Till this evening, indeed ! 
Till he has beev round ‘the parish, 
and attended to every whipper- 
snapper in it. And how am I to 
tell what to do for myself, or what 
to send for, or—or-anything? Dr. 
Tyndall can have no idea how ill I 
am. That fool of a Thomas has 


given the wrong m —” 
“Thomas was out with me,” ob- 
served Dolly. 


“ William, then. One of them. 
He has been idling away his time 
in the alehouse——” 

“He has not had time to idle, if 
he has been to Hexley and back!” 

“T tell you he has. He has made 
a mess of it somehow. Who saw 
him? Who received the answer?” 

Lady Finch vouched for. the 
authenticity of the answer. She 
had met the butler on his way to 
deliver it, and had cross-examined 
him. The groom who had ridden 
to Hexley, had met the doctor’s gig 
leaving the village, and had received 
the message from Dr. Tyndall’s own 
li ‘ 
Me And what does ‘this evening’ 
mean, I should ‘like to know?” 
muttered the invalid, relapsing into 
testiness. “It may mean any time. 
Eight o’clock, nine o’clock, ten 
o'clock. It is too bad ” ee rising 
sharpness) “of Dr, Tyndall to put 
me off with‘ this evening.’ ” 

| Eight o’clock Lady Finch pro- 
nounced to be the fated hour. Dr. 
Tyndall was rarely out after eight 
o’clock. He probably intended to 
take Finch Hall on his way home. 

Sir John humphed, grunted, and 
fretted as he listened to her. 

Three hours still to wait! Three 
mortal hours, in which there was 
nothing to be done but sit, sit, sit, 
and listen to the clock ticking! He 
did not want any more of the news- 

r. He never went to sleep at 
that hour. He spurned every over- 
ture made to him. 
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“Three hours! And I haven't 
eaten athing to day! You needn’t 
laugh,”—to Dolly. “I tell you I 
have not. Nothing but that abom- 
inable soup; and why I took it, 
I can’t think. Messes at all hours 
of the day are enough to give one 
a fever. feel much worse than 
I did, I can assure you. I wish I 
had thrown that soup out of the 
window.” 

“You do not look well, indeed,” 
sympathised his wife. 

“ Well? 1 tell you I’m very ill. 
I can’t get any one of you to under- 
stand how ill Iam. If a proper 
account had been sent of me by 
William, that. doctor could never 
have had the face to put me off with 
‘this evening.’ ” 

“Oh come, sir,” said Dolly, 
“you are getting round, or you 
would not be so lively. You were 
altogether too mild and tearful just 
now ; I was growing really alarmed. 
You must bea long way better 


“T tell you I’m not better !” 

Dolly spread his hands, and 
pulled a face. 

“T’m not better,” continued his 
father, angrily. ‘You are just 
making a fool me. None of you 
have any feeling.” 

“Dolly, be quiet,” said his 
mother. “Your father is very un- 
comfortable and feverish.” 

“Uncomfortable! Is that all 
you call it ?” 

“TI said feverish, dear. And 
since you dislike so much waiting 
for Dr. Tyndall, let us send over to 
R. for Dr. Bell. Thomas can ride 
over at once. Shall I ring?” 

“No, no.” He would not have 
Dr. Bell; he disliked strangers; 
and, twenty to one, Dr. Bell would 
be off on some wild-goose chase too. 
It was not worth while sending, 
for. he should not see: him if he 
came. Dr. Tyndall understood his 
constitution. It was too bad of 
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Dr. Tyndall not to have obeyed his 
summons sooner; but still he would 
wait for Dr. Tyndall, and-none other 
would he have. 

The suggestion had done its part, 
however. It had given him some- 
thing to think and speak about. He 
was now willing to lie back in his 
chair again, and pat his hands softly 

er, and discuss the probable 
cause of the doctor’s delay. 

Was there any one ill in the 
neighbourhood? Had he been sent 
for, to any distance? Had he gone 
to London ? 

The groom attested that he had 
not gone toLondon. He had driven 
off in the opposite direction: he had 
no luggage, and—Sir John was in 
the act of listening, and the butler 
was in the act of delivering the 
message, when the door-bell rang, 
with a sharp, authoritative demand. 

“Dr. Tyndall’s ring, Sir John,” 
said the man, with a smile; and 
in a few moments afterwards, Dr. 
Tyndall walked in. 

Finding that he should have to 
be out again that night, he had 
come, on second thoughts, to Finch 
Hali first. He was sorry to hear 
that Sir John was unwell. What 
was the matter? Cold? — Bilions 
attack # 

The patient gave himself little airs. 

Well, no. He did not think he 
was bilious. His liver wight per- 
haps. be a little ‘affected. Dr. 
Tyndall would remember how very 
ill he had been from his liver some 
years before. He thought he felt 
something of the same sort this 
time, only worse. What were the 
exact symptoms of liver complaint ? 

The doctor restrained his counte- 
hance, and mentioned several. 

“ And I have no appetite,” con- 
tinued the invalid. “I thought 
I had a little just now, but it’s 
gone. They gave me some nasty 
soup, that took it all away again.” 
“ You took the soup ?” 














“Ttook it—yes, a little. I-wish 


now, I had let it alone. You don’t | =$ 


gee of such rubbish I am sure, 
.. Tyndall? These women,” con- 
temptuously, “they have no sense ; 
they are made up of fiddle-faddle 
crotchets.” 

At the end of a quarter of an 
hour he was more composed; he 
had been dictated to, sympathised 
with, and prescribed for. 

All was going on satisfactorily, 
when, as illdnek would have it, the 
visitor rose. 


“You are not going yet!” cried | 


Sir John, from the depths of. his 
arm-chair. “ You havehardly come 


in! Do you mean to say you can’t © 


sit down for five minutes?” He 
was hurt, and a sense of desertion 
stole over him. “Can’t you stay 
and -have some dinner!” he con- 
tinued, almost plaintively. »“* Let 
your cafriage go, and we will send 
you home.” 

But Dr.Tyndall arrested the order. 

It must be. owned that he had a 
certain pleasure in saying “ No;” 
that he felt all the importance of 
being hurried from one great house 
to another, as he announced ‘that 
‘‘ home” was not his destination; ‘he 
had been summoned to Blundellsaye. 

It was this visit which he had 
feared would detain him until’ the 
evening. He had been actually on 
his way there, when Sir John’s. 
messenger overtook him, and it was. 
not until after it was too late to 
recall the man, that it had oceurred 
to him to alter the arrangement. 

Sir John inquired, still’ with 
something of the peevishness of an 
injured man, whie 
had sent for him. 

The doctor was unable to say. 
In fact—with a little irritability 
—no proper message had been de- 

ed. 


8 
He had met the drag, with a party 


in it, near the station, and a foot. 


man had jumped down and rum 


of the madeaps- — 











































after him, with a request that he 
-would go up to the house at once. 

Not having the pleasure of Mr. 
Ralph Blundell’s acquaintance, he 
had not looked into the iage. 
Some one had bawled out to the 
man that they would be late for the 
train, and they had rattled off before 
he could understand clearly what 
was required of him. 

Nevertheless, he must go, and 
with a motion of his hand he put 
aside further entreaties. They had 
to yield; and a dull evening, un- 
enlivened by his cheerful chat, was 
endured by all. ’ 

It was late ere the doctor left 
’ Blandelisaye that night, and he was 
there again betimes on the follow- 
ing morning. On his way he 
was overtaken by Mrs. Jermyn and 
her — who were driving over 
to spend a few days at the Grange. 
The ladies pulled up, and he was 
consulted about Dot’s second teeth, 
and the illness of a servant. 

Then the waggonette took the 
lead, for the day was raw, and the 
doctor had enclosed himself in his 
brougham, which could not keep 
_ with the lighter vehicle. Also, 

e had halts to make, at one house 
and another. He made his bow, 
and they drove on. 

“ You have indeed been well re- 
ceived, my dear Camilla,” began 
Mrs. Jermyn after luncheon, during 
which full accounts of the past 
fortnight’s doings had been given 
and: hearkened to. “ You are now 
fairly established as one of owrselves. 
But I said how it would be. | It is 
the siege, you know, the siege that 
was prognosticated.” 


‘hours. 
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“Come along with me,” said 
Charlotte to Pauline. “Mamma and 
Aunt Camilla like to palaver to 
each other with nobody by, to listen 
or interfere with them. They will 
‘dear, and ‘quite? and ‘so, as 
happily as possible, for the next two 
Now tell me all you have 
got to tell. What have you been 
about since you came? How do 
you get on together? And has 
she sent for the hat, yet ?” 

Pauline could not choose but smile, 

“You have no idea how kind she 
is, Charlotte; nor how little silly 
she can be, when—when we are 
quite alone.’’ 

“ When mamma is not with her? 
Eh? I daresay. And so you are 
not absolutely bored to death, yet? 
You poor soul! I do pity you. 
And what says the Little Fennel 
to it all? And did Dolly come 
with the Finches?” — 

“Dolly? Oh yes,” said Pauline, 
dreamily. “I wonder who is ill, 
in this direction? Aunt Camilla 
allows Dr. Tyndall to drive through 
the grounds, as he used to do 
before she came, if he has to go 
that way; and this is the second 
time he has passed up the Long 
Avenue to-day.” 

“TI can tell you,” said Charlotte, 
with» an odd look in her face. 
“ Mamma would say you would not 
thank me, but of course that’s non- 
sense. Only I know,” she added, 
looking, with an assumption of 
entire carelessness, the other way, 
“that it is not pleasant hearing of 
anything happening to—to one’s 
brother’s friends. Mr. Blundell has 
got typhoid fever.” 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE DOCTOR'S CARRIAGE. 


“ For it is with feelings as with waters, 


The shallow murmur, and the 
° 


_ “Mamma, you were wrong al- 
together!” cried Charlotte, after- 


deep are dumb.” 


wards, “She did not care a straw. 
She said, ‘Indeed! I am_ sorry, 
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and then walked to her wardrobe, 
and.took out her shawl, as com- 
posedly as I should have done. I 


- forestalled you with the intelligence, 


in case the effect might be too much 
for your tender heart; but I might 
have saved myself the trouble. Mr. 
Blundell has no chief mourner—at 
present, at all events, Are you 
going out?” 


“No, indeed! not on such a~ 


day. It would bring my neuralgia 
back again directly. I shall stay 
with your aunt, and you can take 
a walk with Pauline.” 

“We are going to drive,” said 
Charlotte. “Aunt Camilla wants 
some shopping done in Hexley, and 
we are going in the pony-carriage. 
There it is, coming out of the 
stable. What a smart little tarn- 
out! Look, mamma! that is sure- 
ly a new kind of carriage; I don’t 
think I have seen one like it before.” 

“ Who is going to drive?” 

“ Pauline, of course. This is her 
carriage. Aunt Camilla never goes 
out in it.” 

“It is quite absurd the way your 
aunt spoils Pauline,” cried Mrs. 
Jermyn. “I hear she is getting 
down an Erard grand piano on 
a for her. And she is to 

ve masters in the spring. It is 
really quite—quite ridiculous, A 
poor dependent girl! an absolute 
pauper! Most unsuitable, when 
she may have to earn her own 
bread ? 

“ Not she!” 

“You can’t tell; it is quite pos- 
sible. Accustoming her to all this 
luxury is no kindness. It—oh, 
come in, come fn, my dear,” in 
answer to a tap at the door. 
“Come in, Pauline; so you and 
Charlotte are going to have a little 
drive together. If you want Char- 
lotte to drive, she is not at all 
nervous, and perhaps rather more 
accustomed to ponies than you 
are——” 


| Blunddlaye 


“ Would Charlotte like to drive?” 
said Pauline. hl 

“Ofcourse she would,” said 
Charlotte, readily—“ and so would 
Pauline; so you drive one way and . 
I the other, and we shall both be 
happy. As for my being aceus- 
tomed to ies,” she confided on 
their way down-stairs, “that is one — 
of mamma’s little fli I have 
never driven anything in my life 
but our old Tommy, who can by no . 
means be started, unless some one 
runs in front of him all the way 
dows the drive. But as I dearly 
like to handle the reins, and as you 
have got such a sweet little rat of 
a thing to take , 1 can’t find 
it in my heart to refuse the polite 
invitation. We look picturesque, 
don’t we! you in your scarlet 
shawl, and I in my blue cloak? 
Something nice and bright to look 
at on this deplorable day. Don’t 
you wear gloves?” 

“Of course,” said Pauline, ab- 

sently. 
“ Where are they, then? Why, 
I declare you thought they were 
on your hands! Your - wits are 
wool-gathering, I think, or -you are 
dreaming of some one far away. 
‘Over the hills and far away.’ Let 
me see! Who can it be?” 

“You had better drive first, 
Charlotte. Roger is apt to pull, 
coming home.” 

“Then you must wake up if you 
are going to hold him in, my dear. 
Where is the button for this 
apron?’ Lower, “We don’t need 
a man, do we?” 

“Not when there are two of us. 
I have one when I go alone. What 
are you waiting for!” 

“He has 
Not that there is the slightest 


chance of rain, but, however, 7 2% _ 


do no harm. Now, shall I set off 
They had not started many 

minutes when Pauline uttered a 

low ejaculation. iE, 





gone for umbrellas, a 
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“ What is it?” inquired Charlotte. 

“The doctor’s carriage coming 
back, Don’t you think—we 
might——” 

“ What ?” 

“Nothing. Don’t drive quite 
so fast, Charlotte. Don’t let us be 
in his way. Let him overtake us 
while the road is broad enough for 
his brougham to pass. It takes up 
some room.” 

“We need not be in his way,” 
said Charlotte. ‘“‘We could run 
away from his old ramble-tumble 
easily. I can hardly hold the pony 
in, as itis, Get on, Roger.” 

“Give me the reins: I fo 
that he had been in the stables the 
whole of yesterday. Of course he 
is too fresh for you.” 

She attempted to take them, but 
Charlotte laughed, and held them 
fast. 

“No, no—none of that. If he 

alls when he is coming home, and 
if he is too fresh for me when he is 
going out, I shan’t get much driving 
ween the two. Hie, Roger! 
That is the proper pace to take. 
There, you see, the carriage is not 
even in sight behind us.” 

Pauline said not a word. 

A few minutes later they came 
in sight of the lodge. 

“Oh, I wonder how the baby 
is to-day!” cried Miss La Sarte: 
“There is such a dear little baby 


here, Charlotte—only a week old ; 


and I am to be godmother, I must 
look after my baby. It was not 
nite well when I was down on 
Taesday. Stop, and let me ask 
how it is.” 

“We can ask when we come 
back,” said Charlotte. “ Would 
that not do as well, as the gate is 
open now ?” 

“Oh, you can pull np just out- 
side,” said Pauline, readily. “There 
is plenty of room beyond for the 

iage to pass. Besides, now that 
I think of it, we might need to call 
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in the doctor; it would be a pity 
to lose the opportunity, when he is 
actually passing the door. I will 
ask him to wait one moment till I 
see,” 

The idea, which, in all truth, 
had only that moment flashed upon 
her, made Pauline look almost 
bright. 

“Just stop for a moment, Char- 
~lotte, and I will jamp down.” 

“ Why should you jump down? 
Call to some one to come out. 
There must be some woman or 

irl to look after the house, There! 

h! Will’ you come here for a 
moment ?”’ calling herself to a girl 
who ran hastily out, perceiving she 
might be wanted. 

“How is baby?” inquired the 
other lady. 

“Oh, baby is as well as can be, 
miss, mother says. It was that 
bottle, as you sent down, that did 
her all'the good. She has never 
had no return of nothink.” 

“ And the pain is quite gone ?” 

“Oh yes, miss. ‘She is asleep 
now. I have got her in the kitchen, 
to let mother have a bit of sleep 
too. Would you please to come in? 

“No, no—not to-day; not: if 
there is no need. But there is Dr. 
Tyndall, you see, close behind us, 
You are sure your mother would 
not like him just to see the baby !” 

“Oh, he couldn’t see nothink, 
miss. And mother said yesterday 
as no baby could be better than 
she is now, and ag 

“Then we had better go on,” said 
Miss Jermyn, raising the reins, “ or 
we shall be in the way again. How 
heavy the roads are this afternoon ! 
If I had taken Tommy out, he 
would have crawled at a foot’s pace; 
but this plucky little creature minds 
nothing. - Look, Pauline! Is not 
that a fine lurid light upon Blun- 
dellsaye? Ah, poor h Blan- 





deli! Who would have thought 
this was to be the end of him!” 
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hi “4 and the doctor’s brougham 
oil rolls behind. 

He had not turned, as Pauline 
had feared he would, in the oppo- 
site direction. He was going, as 
they were, to the village. 

“Where shall we stop: first?” 
inquired Charlotte. 

“At the chemist’s,” boldly re- 
joined her companion, “Drive 
straight there.” 

“The chemist’s? That is at the 
other end. We shall have to clatter 
all down the street first. Never 
mind, I like it. On such an after- 
noon it is something even to go to 
a chemist’s; shopping in Hexley 
is absolute dissipation. What a 
splendid road this is! I like a 
great, broad road, with walls on 
each side, and not a hill anywhere 
to check our speed. I do like to 
go fast. My heart sinks at the sight 
of our long rising ground outside 
the hamlet. We are expected to 
get out and walk up, in hot weather. 

h, Pauline, look at the river! 
How like a sheet of glass it lies! 
And those unearthly phantoms 
rising out of the mist—are those 
the poplars? What a ghostly land- 
scape! And to crown it all, that 

ing-bell.” : 

“That passing-bell /” 

“It is not one, you know; it 
only sounds like it. It is for after- 

: ” 

“ Afternoon service!” repeated 
Pauline, turning two helpless eyes 
on her companion. ‘“ What after- 
noon service ?” 

“ You are rather addle-pated to- 
day, my dear; excuse the polite 
remark, We always have afternoon 
services in Advent, and so I sup- 

have you. Yes, I know they 
ve, at Hexley.” 

“ Yes, certainly, I remember.” 

“And now for the chemist’s. 
Caudle? Is not that the man?! 


We send over to him now and 





Trot, trot, trot, along the muddy then, as mamma thinks his medi- 


-cines are fresher than our little 
man’s at Pipton. Softly over the 
bridge, Roger. Now, Pauline, look 
at the poplars. Look over your 
shoulder. i say! there’s that old 
poner close to our heels again! 

t may pass now, for aught I care. 
There he goes, and gone to our 
chemist too! What.is to. be done ? 
We must go somewhere else. To 
the library ?” 

“ No, no—never mind the car- 
riage,” said Pauline, sharply. “‘ What 
does, it matter? We can pull up 
behind it. We cannot expect. to 
have the shops all to ourselves.’’ 

“But he will keep you such,a 
long time,” remonstrated Charlotte. 
“ He will have all sorts of prescrip- 
tions to be made up, and potions to 
be mixed. Caudle cannot attend 
to you both.” 

“T shan’t keep him a moment.” 
Pauline put her hand upon the 
reins, ‘“ No need to draw in, I can 
get out here.” 

And, scareely waiting till the 
wheels stopped, she jumped out, 
and disap into the shop, Dr. 
Tyndall himself holding the door 
open for her. 

She had caught him at last. . 

“ How do you do?” 

But the doctor drew back. 

“J think, Miss La Sarte, I won't 
come very near you, if you please, 
I have just come from a fever 


ient; and although it is not an 


infectious kind—astill—allow me to 
wait outside while you are being 
ai Pray don',” said th 

“ Pray don’t,” said the poor girl, 
dieoentaig But he had diosed the 
door, 

Her purchase was ,made in a 
moment—a box of lozenges—and 
she came out again. 

“Ts your patient very ill, Dr. 
Tyndall?” putting the change given 
by the ry ke 
with great deliberation. 





into her purse, 
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“Typhoid fever,” said he, con- 
cisely. 

“ Mr. Blundell, is it not ?”’ 

“Yes. Mr. Ralph Blundell. He 
és very ill, Miss La Sarte.” 


She closed the purse, and looked: 


him full in the face. 

“T used to know Mr. Blundell ; 
he was a friend of my brother, who 
would be sorry—tell me,” said she, 
suddenly, with a catch of her breath, 
“have you given up hope ?” 

“Given up hope? By no means. 
We shall make a fight of it, I can tell 
you; but—ah—” with an unavoid- 
able inflection of enjoyment, “ it is 
a bad case. You know Mr. Ralph ? 
He has not led the best kind of 
life to bring him through a fever. 
He has been fast, you know—fust. 
And he is not as young as he once 
was, and every year tells. Added 
to all this, the stupid fellow has 
been going about for the last fort- 
night with the fever upon him, and 
without permitting anything to be 
done for it. I was not sent for till 
last night. I ought to have been 
with him ten days ago. This isa 
growing, creeping mischief; and of 
course, at the first, it is not unusual 
for people to be wholly unaware of 
their state; but such neglect as this 
I never met with before. It was 
shameful, monstrous; and so I told 
them. They ouglit to have sent in 
spite of him. A sick man’s orders 
ought to be looked upon as so much 
waste breath. However, all that 
can be done, now Allow me 
to hand you in.” 

She was not going to get in, she 
would walk to the next shop. She 
detained him, however, for a few 
moments, under a pretext so plaus- 
ible, that it was spoken fearlessly, 


% Dr Tyndall, you will have to 
go often to Blundellsaye, of course. 
Shall I tell our lodge-keeper to 
leave the er open at night? My 


aunt would be vexed if you had to 


go round by the road ; but unless I 
give orders, you may find some dif- 
ficulty in rousing anybody. They 
wait up on the evenings that we 
out.” : 

“Thank you—thank you.’ Yes, 
I may have to go through at all 
hours, and it saves my horses a 
good mile and a half taking that 
short cut. I am detaining you; 
Miss Jermyn is making signs.” 

“Shall I say you will’ pass 
through to-night?” With her back 
turned on Charlotte, she could affect 
not to perceive the signs. For this, 
once, Charlotte should not balk 
her. 

“To-night? Well, no; I think 
not to-night,” replied the doctor, 
thoughtfully. “I have been al 
ready there twice, and we have 
got a good nurse. The crisis will 
not be yet. ‘The thing is to keep 
him quiet and keep up his strength. 
He will have need of it all by-and- 
by. Mrs. Wyndham quite well?” 

“ Quite, thank you. She is not 
out to-day.” 
“Ah! Not a day for her either. 
But you young ladies mind nee 

—I see you out in all weathers. 
tell my daughter I wish she would 
take a lesson. Good morning.” 

He turned from her rather hastily. 
Two horsemen, whose appearance 
seemed to indicate that they were 
returning from a fruitless run, were 
dejectodly traversing the village at 
a foot’s pace. 

To one of these the doctor sig- 
nalled; and having made his. bow 
to Miss La Sarte, he ran out into the 
street. The elder of the pair reined 
up, Major Soames, who vied with 
Dr. Tyndall in his spring flower- 
beds; and they now held an ani- 
mated: diseussion on the possibility 
of obtaining some Dutch tulip-roots 
which the dector had an inkling 
were to be had cheap. 

“They did excellently with the 
Thomsons last year,” he said. 
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“You never saw a finer show. 
How is your soil for tulips ?” 

“Good, moderately good. But 
I mean to improve it. I fancy 
it is, if anything, too light. Did 
Thomson havea good show? W hat 
were the varieties ?” 

“ Chiefly Couleur Pouceau ; mag- 
nificent blossoms. - Oh, Mr. Finch, 
will you kindly say to Sir John 


But Dolly had passed on, and 
drawn up beside the pavement; at 
the moment he was bending from 
his horse in close conversation with 
a lady who stood upon it. 

Dr. Tyndall looked blankly round, 
and plunged anew into the con- 

nial dialogue. His message to 

ir John was not half so important 
to him as the culture of his tulips. 

Meanwhile Dolly, with a happy 
face, was doing his best. 

“ Good morning,” he said, cheer- 
ily; ‘do you patronise Caudle’s ?” 

“For lozenges. Will you have 
some?” Miss La Sarte fumbled 
with the string of her pocket. 
“ Will you have one, Charlotte ?” 

Charlotte put out her hand, keep 
ing her eye on Roger all the while. 

Then the box was held up, and 
Dolly was a long time - over his 
selection. 

“You are sure they won’t burn ?” 
he said. “My mother gets hold of 
some of those long red things that 
look awfully good in the box, and 
they are the greatest shams. You 
take a handful, and when you have 
had them in your mouth half a 
minute, the tears are running down 
your cheeks, By the way, my 

overnor is ill. I think [li take 
im some.” 

He made no motion of going in 
search of them, however. He dal- 
lied with his reins, patted his horse’s 
neck, and thought of something 
more to say. 

“Coming to the Hunt ball, Miss 
La Sarte ?” 


‘She was not sure; her adot had 
spoken of it. 

She must come; it was to be one 
of the best they had had for many 
years. He was beginning to: ex- 
patiate, when she interrupted him 
in a motherly fashion. 

“Do you know that you are very 
hoarse? Have you caught cold 


, too?” 


“T have got what the doctor calls 
‘a throat,’ ” replied he. 

ss And what are you doing for 
it?’ 

“Oh, nothing. I shall dance it 
off to-morrow at R. You are not 
going there, of course? With us 


it is a call of duty; we are always ° 


let in for it.” 

“ You seem to me to have a very 
good excuse; but you are coming 
up to us to-night? Go and ask Dr. 
Tyndall’s leave, or we shan’t receive 

ou.” 

“Eh!” said Dolly, opening his 
eyes. : 

“There he is! go and speak to 
him,” continued Pauline, excitedly. 

“When there are so many dan- 
gerous complaints going about you 
ought to take care. He will tell 
you himself how ill some of his 
patients are. A sore throat ought 


*not to be trifled with.” 


“ Tl do it, to please you.” 

His face beamed. “Only, what- 
ever he says, you know, you'll see 
me to-night all the same.” 

Pauline turned to go. 

“Nice little pony,” observed 
Dolly, still keeping alongside. 

a He will trot as fast as your horse 


difficulty kept the creature quiet for 
80 Jove 
“Well, I daresay,” replied the 


horseman. “ Are you going home, 
now? Let us have a trotting 


match.” 

Major Soames has wheeled oft 
as he and the little doctor 
is pattering back over the stones, 


will,”'said Charlotte, who had with . 
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Miss La Sarte turns round invol- 
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“T rode up at once'to ask after 
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untarily, and sees the shop-door him,” continued Dolly; “that was 











































Bes.,! open and close after him. Then howl came to miss you, I suppose, w 
she replies to Dolly’s suggestion I thought Miss Jermyn and I were uy 
imperiously. to have had that match we spoke bs 

“No, no; we have a thousand about.” co 
things to do first, and we have no “Miss Jermyn would have been uy 
more time to waste. Charlotte, delighted,” said Charlotte, over- 

yf serge on to Library, take this hearing him. “And she would 

B ist, and get the books changed, -have backed Roger for anything 

> They are under the seat. I will you liked to name, You have no 
walk there, when I have handed idea of the pace we took on the 
this note in at that red house over . way home.” fel 
there. Good-bye, Mr. Finch. Pray,” ite laughed. Come, it would na’ 
— an effort at archness), “pray be rather a joke; we'll have it. 

on’t forget your promise.” Will you put him into training? It 
“Eh? my promise?” said Dolly, And when shall it come off?” I< 
stupidly. They were wandering from the be 
“ He is in there,” continued Pau- point, and Pauline sighed for pai 
line, wishing Charlotte were not by, tience—that w patience which wit 
that she might speak more plainly. may indeed help to bear, but which cor 
“We are not going to have you” is itself almost intolerable to be ‘ 

a (Charlotte moved on) “following borne. bee 

eT or Mr. Blundell’s example. Ask — She was appealed to by the dis- ‘ 

r w he is.” putants. knc 

The words had the ring of acom- Would she not stand up for ‘ 
mand. They were spoken—she had Roger, her own Roger, the best , ‘ 
determined that they should be little Roger in the world? Char- it.” 

% spoken. Though terrified at her lotte was in her element, equal to ‘“ 

oe own audacity, she waited not for afiy repartee, conversant with every Blu 
any auswer, but walked with rapid sporting term. She was vaunting ap 
— the street. in extravagant terms the pony’s con 

nce on the other side, however, ‘ beauty, swiftness, and amiability of full 

+ she paused and glanced back. Dr. temper; and Dolly, who lived more toc 
Tyndall stood by Dolly, and she in the stable than in the house, “ 
was so far content. was entering, com amore, into the judi 
“ What did he say to you?” she discussion. ¢ wou 
inquired in the evening. He was surprised but not dis- on 
“Eh? What about?” said he. leased at the lukewarmness of of t 

“ Your cold, of course.” Pauline, rath 
“Oh, my cold is gone; that “Hang it! I’m not clever, and —al 
brown thing cured it. You must that sort of thing,” thought the is al 
give me another afterdinner, though, poor boy. “Ican get on very well then 
if they are all as good. The doctor with girls that chaff and talk hum- have 
was telling me about poor Ralph bug; but when that won’t go down don’ 
Blundell.” I don’t know what to say. I don’t lots 
So she had hoped, and for this like them any the better for it; he ¢ 
she had manceuvred. Her woman’s this one is worth a hundred of all Ever 
wit had prompted her to hold him the rest put together: and I hope forw 
in parley until the other was at that my Lady Finch—if ever there = 





liberty, and then, with her Parthian is one—won’t go in for horses, and 












shot, she had flown. 





that. And slang’s odious.” 
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The last observation was called 

forth by the use of some cant term 
which Charlotte had recently picked 
up.” It was one which, in ail pro- 
bability, half the ladies in the 
county would have used, and which, 
up to the present time, would have 


CHAPTER xx.—* CRIES AS IF 


It seemed to Pauline that they 
fell to talking about Blundell quite 
naturally after this. 

*T rode over to Blundellsaye, as 
I told you,” said Dolly. “ Of course 
I did not go in—there would have 
been no good in that; but I just 
paid him the attention,” he added, 
with a little air of pomposity, “ be- 
coming the future head of the house.” 

“Would he hear that you had 
been there ?” é 

“Oh, of course. Well, I don’t 
know.” 

“Ts he so ill, then?” 

“They think he is rather in for 
it.” 

“IT am awfully sorry for poor 
Blundell,” broke out Dolly, after 
a pause. There had been another 
controversy at the Hall—he was 
full of his own opinion, and burning 
to confide it to impartial ears. 

“The people here are such a pre- 
judiced lot,” he continued; “ you 
wouldn’t believe the way they ge 
on about him. They have got hold 
of the idea that because he plays 
rather high, and bets a little, and 
—and that sort of thing—that he 
is all that’s bad, The one half of 
them cut him. My governor won’t 
have him at the house. Now, J 
don’t go in with it at all. He has 
lots of money, and why shouldn’t 
he do what he likes with his own? 
Everybody says he is as straight- 
forward and honourable as a fellow 
can be; and he’s the best-hearted 
and kindest one you can find, if 
he’s only let alone. They say he 


been passed by, unnoticed, b } 
But, at’ the aelintt it a ecled be 
ears, two great, pure, penetrati 
Ho were steed upon his, and . 
n and there his heart fell down 
dead before them. 


HER HEART WOULD BREAK.” 
& 


has a temper, and that; but: who 
cares for a temper? That's not 
what people mind | It’s just because 
he has got a bad name—and my 
governor's at the bottom of it.” 

“Is he?” said she, faintly. 

“Oh, by Jove! yes. You ought 
to have heard how he went on just 
now, when he was tohd where I 
been. Of course he wasn’t going 
to say anything to me,” said the 
young man, with immense dignity ; 
“it was my mother who told me 
afterwards. Of course he would 
never attempt to interfere with what 
I choose to do,” continued Dolly, 
secretly cherishing the remembrance 
of that amende honorable which had 
been made after the first battle; 
“of course he knows better than 
that: But he would as soon think 
of riding into the river as going 
over Nase My mother quite 

s in with me.” 

“ Does she?” cried Pauline. 

“She thinks it’s a shame—just 
as I do. My mother hates to hear 
people run down for nothing ; and 
when I tell her what hard lines it 
is for Blundell, she quite under- 
stands.” 

As indeed she did, for no — 
was more son-ridden than was 
Finch. Her daughters had sienhal 
almost immediately upon _ their 
emancipation from the schoolroom ; 
and Do rick a = 

ilt ing, her jamin, ‘o 
him she fondly deferred. on all 
occasions; with him she took 
counsel on matters whereon -most 








wives dutifully seek advice from 
their lords. e dictated to her, 
his principal subject, with perfect 
ease and engaging frankness; she 
admired, applauded, and echoed the 
words. 

Pauline, with a great burst of 
gratitude for the womanly tender- 
ness, and more, for the womanly 

wers of discernment which she 

ncied had beer revealed, turned 
to her companion— 

“ T honour your mother,” she said. 

“Oh, well, she is awfully good,” 
replied he, rather astonished. “By 
the way, she wants to know when 
you are coming over to see her. 

ou were to look at some flowers, 
or something, weren’t you ?”’ 

“ Yes, certainly. We will arrange 
with my aunt before you go. But 
what I meant was, about—about 
what you were saying just now. It 
is such a cruel thing to take up false 
reports, especially when they are, 
as they nearly always are, ill-natured 
an ”? 

“Oh, you mean about Blundell,” 
said Dolly, shrewdly. “ Yes, that’s 
what I say. It’s all for nothing. 
Well, I won’t exactly say for noth- 
ing. He was an awfully wild 
fellow, as a young fellow; but fel- 
lows change, you know. People 
hark back to what he was years ago, 
and bring it all up against him 
now.” 

“But he may have changed since 
then.” 

“ That’s what I say. Of course 
he may.” 

“Do you think,” said Pauline, 
“ he has ?” 

“* Well, I don’t know. I daresay. 
I don’t know much about him. 
You see, when he left—that’s about 
two years ago—I was at Oxford; 
and so, of cdurse, I wasn’t much 
down here, for we were always off 
somewhere in the summer, and at 
Christmas I had a lot of places to go 
to. My mother used to make a fuss 
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to have me at home, so I always 
came down for some part of the 
time, and we used to meet them,— 
there were two of them then, you 
know—there was a brother who was 
drownel afterwards. They were 
always out with the hounds, and 
that was pretty much all we ever 
saw of them. They were always 
civil, and it’s disagreeable not to 


be on good terms with your neigh- - 


bours. By the way, how conve- 
niently you are placed here for peo- 
” dropping in. You mustn't 
e surprised,” with a little nervous, 
exploring laugh, “to see me some. 
times. I am often passing.” — 

“We shall always be glad,” re- 
plied Pauline, conventionally. “My 
aunt is rather fond of having people 
dropping in.” 

“She won’t turn me away, then! 
Please ask her not, for I’m coming 
soon. I shall ride over to Blun- 
dellsaye every day this week.” 

No one could have. been kinder 
than Pauline was to Dolly, after 
this. 

She thought him the nicest, the 
brightest, the handsomest of boys. 
She smiled upon him, chatted with 
him, humoured him in a thousand 
unconsciously attractive ways. 

She reminded him of his promise. 
Would he be sure to fulfil ‘it? 
Would he come in to amuse them 
when he passed that way ? 

They were often very dull, very 
stupid. They wanted waking up. 
People ought to see more ofeach 
other, to hear more about each other, 
to—to avoid being wrapt up*in 
their own interests, 

The words were words of ‘wisdom, 


but they were curiously at variance — 


with the look of the girl who ‘spoke 
them. The restless eye, the agita- 
ted air strack Dolly, and, alas! he 
misinterpreted their meaning,  * 


Come ? Of course he would come, ~ 
Was he likely to forget? He would ~ 


come the very next day. 
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Miss La Sarte met him in: the 
bh, “And: how is»Mr, Blun- 
9? 

He had forgotten to inquire. He 
had meant to go up that very after- 
noon. By Jove, he had! and he 
had forgotten. “ You see,” he ex- 
plained apologetically, “when you 
asked me here it all went out of 
my head.” 

Here was a blow. That visit on 
which she had been counting sud- 
denly changed into a penance, her 
envoy into an ordinary mortal. 
Worse than all, it was her request, 
her renewed invitation, that, with 
which she had sought to strengthen 
her hold upon him, which had 
wrought the mischief. 

Perforce. she had to entertain 
her guest, had to listen to his 
prattle, force herself to find to- 
pics, and make the weary moments 


ashe had brought it upon herself ; 
she would not complain—in fact, 
she could not. 

Mrs, Wyndham was greatly 
‘pleased with the young man, and 
surveyed her niece, on his departure, 
with new complacency. 

“You look extremely well to-day, 
my love. Of late you have been 
egret if anything, too pale; 

ut this afternoon your cheeks have 
quite a colour. It is well that there 
is no one by to suggest a reason—is 
it not, my dear? Charlotte, you 
know,—Charlotte, who is so guick- 
sighted, and makes: such very— 
such odd remarks at times; and 
my sister-in-law it is just as 
well they were not here. . I pressed 
them to stay, I did indeed; but 
they expect some friends to-night. 
‘Who they were, I did not hear; did 
you? Some of their own little set, 
I fancy, or Selina would have been 
sure to say. But, as it turned out, 
nothing could have been more 
lucky.” 

If one of Pauline’s emissaries 


turned out faithless, others served 
her better. 

. At the lodge, daily inquiries were 
made when the “ade passed 
6 and the answers were re- 
ported word for word. They'were 
simple, and invariably the same. 
“ No change.” On the seventh day 
she herself contrived to meet thé 
carriage in the avenue. 

“ A few grapes for Mrs. Tyndall, 
and my aunt hopes she is better? 
They are very poor ones, but the 
best we have.” 

“Thank you—thank you; v 
kind, I’m sute. Mrs. Tyndall is. » 
getting on well, and no fresh attack. © 

wish I could say as much for the 
patient I have just left.” 

“Mr. Blundell? How is he %” 

“It is life or death to-day, Miss 
La Sarte. I shall tell you to-morrow 
how he is, or there will be nothing 
more to tell. Good-morning.” 

She crept slowly home. 

“ Pauline, my love, I really can- 
not allow you to walk back and for- 
ward in that damp avenue a whole 
afternoon. I was watching’ you 
from my room, and wondering if 
you would ever come in. I thought 
of sending to you. Wetherell could 
have taken the grapes, or you could 
have left them at the lodge. Did 

ou meet the carriage ?” 

She had met the carriage. 

“And he seemed pleased? And 
how is Mrs: Tyndall ?” 

“He seemed very much pleased, 
and Mrs. Tyndall is better.” 

“But you must not do it again, 
my love. In this weather there is 
nothing worse for one than moping 
up and down in a camp, woody 

ace like that. You look quite 
white, You have got a chill al- 
ready.” 

No, no—she had no chill; she 
was well—quite well. 

“ Then do keep more to theo 
ground in future,” persisted ‘her 
aunt. “ And now there are one or 








two little things that I want you to 
do for me. Quite little matters; 
they won’t take you many minutes. 
There is this head-dress—it is 

ful, positively frightful! . Just look 
at that feather! Imagine it stick- 
ing out above my ear like that! 
And Wetherell can’t see it. She 
has unpicked it twice already, and 
each time it is made up worse than 
before. A single touch would put 
it to rights. Any one with a grain 
of taste could do it. I could, my- 
self, only I want to lie down and 
take a little rest this afternoon, that 
_ I maybe fresh for the evening. 

You don’t care for needlework, I 

know, but this only needs ¢aste, and 
our taste, Pauline, is always good. 
t is why I have come to you. 
As to the work, it will be nothing, as 
ousee, Just to unpick this rufle— 
it is far too full—and lay it on flat ; 
and a touch is wanted at the side. 
There is something wrong, some- 
thing heavy-looking about it alto- 
gether, I can’t wear a mountain 
on my head, can 1? It would look 
ridiculous above my little face, 

“ Then, these notes, That one is 
an invitation: that’s easy; we'll 
go. But this is rather tiresome, be- 
cause it is about a servant who left 
me some time ago, and I don’t know 
what character to give her. She 
did not suit me, but then she was 
excellent in her way. I should 
be sorry if she did not get the 
place; but I don’t think she ought 
to have applied to me, so. jong 
afterwards, 

“Just let them know that, dear 
Pauline, and make up the: best sort 
of character you can. Quite hones?, 
you, know, and sober; and be sure 
you say she had a kitchenmaid. 

“Then this wool: I want it 
matched at Helbronner’s. Dear me! 
where is the wool? It was in my 
hand two minutes ago, and I have 
been nowhere but in the drawing- 
room and conservatory! Just find 
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it, love, and say I will have two 


skeins more, or whatever you think — 


is wanted to finish my cushion. 
You know the cusbion? It is in 
the work-basket, if you would like 
to take a peep at it. 

“ And, Pauline, one thing more, 
Tam so glad I remembered: the 
plants—the plants for the dining- 
room table ; would you choose them 

ourself this time? Burrows sent 
in such a shabby set last dinner- 
party we had, that I was quite 
vexed. When one has the plants, 
you know—good plants—it is ridic- 
ulous. Iam particularly anxious 
about the dinner-table looking well. 
By the way, what do you wear ‘to- 
night, my love ?” 

“To-night?’ moaved the poor 
girl. 

“Yes, to-night. Make yourself 
very bright and pretty, for there 
will be many eyes on the watch, 
Your amber crape? It would blend 
with my satin nicely; and you 
would have the head-dress ready in 
time. Shall it be the crape ?” 

Was it luxury such as this that 
Mrs. Jermyn had pictured ? 

The head-dress is finished; the 
notes have been written; and the 
plants changed. 

And, “ You dear, good creature !” 
cries the aunt, “you shall do one 
more thing for me, and then you 
must run to dress, for it is getting 
near the time. It is only to find 
my keys, Pauline, for where they 
are gone I cannot imagine, They 
were in my hand a little while ago, 
and I must have them if I am to 
wear my pearls to-night. Have you 
any pearls, love? If you have, put 


them on. Let us be as like each ~ 


other as a fair and dark person 
can be. Ah! I am many years 
older than you, Pauline—I am 


indeed. But then, you know, we — 


blondes never look our ages as you 
brunettes do. We cannot look 


old if we would. As Colonel Graf- : 
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ton said to me——oh, you clever 

child,» you have found the keys 
already! Now you shall see my 

atls, But what a long face you 

ave got to-night, my dear! I 

know: you want to be off to your 
own toilet. Run away then, and 
try to be down before any one 
comes.” 

But the guests are already at the 
door. 

Mrs. Wyndham shrieks, “It is 
not time! It is not nearly half-past 
seven! It is a mistake !” 

Some one must have arrived by 
accident. Wetherell must fly, and 
find out who it is. “Fly, good 
Wetherell, fly !” 

It is Sir John and Lady Finch ; 
and neither Sir John nor his watch 
knows what it is to go wrong in 
the matter of punctuality. 

Nor, indeed, does Sir John’s 
cook dare go wrong, either. It is 

as much as her place is worth, to 
have the dinner two minutes behind 
hour, by the great clock in the 
all. 

Her master arranges his walk up 
and down the long drawing-room, 
soas to bring him to the door the 
moment the gong has ceased to 
sound ; then there is just time left 
for him to swoop off his lady, and 
reach it again, as it is opened for 
their exit. 

Mrs. Wyndham knows nothing of 
this; but she does know that the 
Finches are not people to be treated 
uncourteously. She must get down 
somehow, ~- before Lady Finch’s 
wraps are disentangled, and she has 
joined her gentlemen in the hall. 

_ “And I must go down by my- 

self,” cries the hostess, fretfully. “I 
did hope -you would have been 


ready, Pauline, though it is not. 


your fault, poor dear. But I am 
not half dressed, and I do so dis- 
like to be hurried. One moment, 
child—do look: is this ribbon be- 
coming? or shall I wear the 
alone? Untie the ribbon, hin = 
ell, quick! Now, clasp the ! 
No, I don’t like thar; I think I 
will have the ribbon. Run off, dear, 
rnn‘ off, and be down as soon as 
ever you can !” 

The party is assembled ere Pau- 
line is ready 

Accordingly, every eyeis fixed 
upon her as she slowly enters, in 
her clouds of amber, the fairest, 
finest, saddest-hearted woman pre- 
sent. 

Oh, what a mockery is this 
glistening raiment, and the flash of 
these lustrous gems ! 

How ghastly in her eyes is this 
brilliantly-lit-up saloon, with ‘its 
rustle, and chatter, and mirth ! 

He may be dying as she speaks! 
He may be dying as she walks 
along the floor! He may be dy 
as she takes her place at the table 

Any one of these trivial moments 
of her life may be to him that su- 
preme moment of existence when 
the soul passes into the visible pre- 
sence of its Maker ! 

Do you think that she can eat, 
and drink, and smile, and laugh, 
with this before her eyes? 


Miss La Sarte is tired, very tired ; 


she is not hungry; her head aches. 
Some one says, suddenly, “ Poor 
Blundell’s gone by this time, I sup- 
ts wall the room becomes un- 
arably hot. 
She escapes, and rushing to her 
chamber, alone and in the dark, 
cries as if her heart would break. 
















































Dear N.,—If you can tear your- 
self away from the Washington 
belles, I shall be very glad if you 
will pay me a long visit at Burn- 
lands, and I will try and put you 
in the way to become a real fisher- 
man,—Y ours truly, G. 8. 


Now, was an offer of this kind 
acceptable or not? 

To consider the question mathe- 
matically, let the three following 
postulates be granted, as mankind’s 
old enemy Euclid would have said: 

Let it be granted that the place 
of my temporary sojourn was 
Washington, U. S. 

Let it be granted that the ther- 
mometer stood at 100° in the sun, for 
there was no shade for it to stand in, 
and that the air had become so 
thoroughly baked through that the 
nights were hotter than the days: 
farther that the Washington belles 
alluded to by S. had ceded their 

laces to half-a-dozen perspiring 
Bockys and Dinahs of an undoubted 
who were the sole representa- 
tives of Mother Eve in the Ameri- 
can metropolis; and last and 
pleasantest assumption, let it be 
nted thatI, spoilt child of 
ortune, happened to have £50 
loose at my bankers. 

The veriest dolt that ever blun- 
dered across the Pons Asinorum 
can divine the nature of the reply 
I returned to my Montreal friend’s 
kind invitation, and can picture to 
himself the glee with which on 
July 1st I embarked on the New 
York and Washington Air Line 
on my way to the country of the 
Canucks. The humours (?) of Ame- 
rican travel have been so often 
described by abler pens than. mine, 
that I shall not attempt to repro- 
duce their details—more especially 
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HOW I CAUGHT MY FIRST SALMON: A CANADIAN SKETCH. 





as a residence in the States of some 
years has stripped the gloss of 
romance. off the main features of 
“voyaging,” viz., candy-eating and 
expectoration, I will therefore 
draw a veil—a very necessary pre- 
caution during summer travelling 
in America—over the incidents of 
the journey northwards; and, 
merely raising it from time to time 
to decline “dime” novels, veteran 
oysters, and cheap sucrerie, will beg 
the reader to rejoin me in the hospi- 
table mansion of a Canadian friend, 
washed, clothed, and in my right 
mind. Here my host and I discuss 
cigars and claret-punch, salmon and 
sherry-cobblers; and the upshot of 
our deliberations is the purchase by 
myself of a ticket on one of the 
steamers that run daily between 
Montreal and Quebec. On_ the 
following morning I accordingl 
embark thereon, and have the luc 
to come in with the usual agré 
mens of American travel—viz,, 
several pretty young ladies, with- 
out incumbrances ; by which term 
I mean parents, bien entendu, not 
children, I have the additional 
good fortune—for it is, alas! daily 
becoming rarer, even on the Mis- 
sissippi—to witness au explosion. 
Another steamer has presumed to 
race with the “City of ,” and 
our boiler has entered its protest 
against such audacity. Canadians 
being a slower-going race than their 
neighbours of the U. S., none of 
our party are killed or even injured, 





with the eéxception of a young ~ 


English tourist recently imported— 
to judge from his toilet, regardless 
of expense—who leaps overboard 
promptly to shun the scalding 


water, and comes in in consequence 
for a disagreeable amount of cold. 
However, he is fished out, “not — 
















dead, but very wet,”—the ladies 
cease praying and the gentlemen 
swearing—or, by the way, was the 
reverse the case/—and we await 
in patience the arrival of a tow- 
boat. Whilst so doing I have 
leisure to moralise over the philo- 
sophy of the river habitués, hen 
the explosion occurred, a young 
bride, quitting her husband’s arm, 
rushed up to an old priest with 
whom I had been chatting, and 
exclaimed, “ Priez, mon pére, mais 
priez done pour nous—nous mour- 
ons tous!” The good Padre 
evinced no inclination to comply 
with this request, and merely 
replied, “ Courage, mon enfant! ga 
arrive tous les jours; il n’y a pas 
de danger.” Thus speaking he 
would have renewed his conver- 
sation with me, had my stoicism 
been quite equal to the occasion. 

However, the accident delayed 
us many hours, and we had to pass 
the night on board our dilapidated 
vessel, and it was broad daylight 
when we came in sight of Quebec, 
the most picturesque town on the 
Western continent. I need not 
dwell on the beauties of Quebec. 
To many of your readers they are 
familiar, To those who have not 
visited our great colony I will 
only say: Imagine an old French 
town rising with an almoét start- 
ling abruptness on the left bank 
of a broad deep stream, a stream 
such as America alone can. boast 
of. For miles along the banks of 
the St. Lawrence the traveller has 
seen nothing but wooden shanties, 
standing amongst semi-cultivated 
fields, When, too, as in my_ case, 
the eye has been fatigued for 
months by the monotonous regu- 
larity of American cities, resem- 
bling, with their rectangular and 
equidistant streets, one of those 
children’s puzzles fitted in piece by 
piece, and stowed away safely at 
night in a cardboard , box,—then, 
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I wi the voyager coming suddenly 
on the glittering tin roofs and nar- 
row streets of Quebec, and hearing 
the patois of its inhabitants, may 
be pardoned in supposing for a 
moment that some merciful en- 
chanter has spared him the pangs 
of sea-sickness, and has conveyed 
him with a stroke of the wand 
to one of those quaint old Norman 
or Breton towns, whose picturesque 
squalor still successfully defies the 
efforts of the sanitary reformer. 
Fortunately for me, the Allan 
steamer was on the point of leav- 
ing-for England ; and through the 
courtesy of one of the proprietors 
of the line I was offered a passage 
on her down the river as far as 
Father Point, the spot at which 
the pilot hands over the charge of 
the vessel to the regular authorities, 
By a great piece of good fortune, 
my host lived within a few miles 
of the Point; for I can assure m 
untravelled readers that at the time 


of which I write—some three or 


four years only back—when once 
ou wandered from the regular 
ten tracks between city and city, 
locomotion was difficult, and it was: 
very rarely that the traveller could 
get within hail of his destination 
by such commodious means as an 
ocean steamer; and it was  there- 
fore with feelings of much com- 
placency that I commenced the 
descent on the St. Lawrence—a 
complacency by no. means lessened 
by the discovery of several friends. 
on board, and carried to an even 
higher pitch by tie recollection of 
my La Rochefoucauld, andthe 
application of his celebrated aphor- 
ism to the probable difference that 
would exist in our sensations forty- 
eight hours later. 
Down, still down, the gradually 
broadening river. First we catch 
a glimpse of the silver streak which 


marks the Montmorency Falls, the 
highest in Canada, wn past 
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Three Rivers, Murray Bay; Ca- 
couna—the fashionable Montreal 
watering-place; down past the 
tempting-looking entrance to the 
Saguenay—name dear to the lovers 
of the picturesque as well as to the 
yotaries of Izaak Walton; down 
the river still, through wooded 
hills, through low-lying banks— 
there is a monotony about the 
scenery—holloa! I am getting 
Gey. 1. 

“Sorry to lose you, Mr. N., but 
here we are at Father Point,” says 
a@ voice in my ear; and IT am 
aroused from a most delightful 
doze by Captain Brown’s hearty 
voice and shake of the shoulder. 
Good heavens! where am I? The 
night is pitch-dark, the hour 1 a.m. 
Water, water everywhere. TI don’t 
believe it is Father Point. Brown 
can’t tell in the dark. Dash it! 
Pil go on’ to England sooner than 
budge. If I don’t actually say all 
this, at all events these ideas pass 
rapidly through my brain. How- 
ever, “needs must” is the rule on 
board ship. My traps are slung 
over the side into a little boat that 
T begin to descry alongside, and, 
with an adieu to Captain B.—not 
half so cordial as it would have 
been had he let me sleep on—I 
scramble down the side of the 
Polynesian, and in a few minutes 
find myself on shore. My traps are 
hastily stowed away into a whack. 
board”—a species of light cart used 
by the inhabitants of Lower Canada 
—and a drive of twenty minutes 
brings me to Mr. S.’s hospitable 
mansion; by which high-sounding 
term, gentle readers, you must un- 
derstand a small frame-house, origi- 
nally a farm, but which had been 
done up and slightly enlarged by 
my entertainer, to serve as his 
headquarters during the fishing 
season. 

Regular bours are unknown in 
these latitudes, especially on Satur- 
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day night. People sleep when 
like, eat when (and as much as 
they like, and rise at the same 
equally convenient hour. So my 
kind hostess had taken the trouble 
to sit up for me, and, after givi 
me a warm welcome and a col 
supper, left me to complete the 
slumber Captain Brown had so un- 
kindly interrupted. 

There being no Episcopalian 
church within a hundred miles of 
Burnlands, our religious exercises 
were ‘scant on the Sabbath. S.,, 
as behoved a paterfamilias, read 
prayers to his domestics, in which 
duty his amiable daughter most 
ably assisted him; and I can re- 
commend to any English country 
host who is anxious to see his 
guests at morning prayers to allow 
the young ladies of his establish- 
ment to take a prominent part in 
their conduct. ‘There was an intens- 
ity in the’ manner in which Madlle. 
declaimed the words “miserable 
sinners” at the embarrassed coach- 
man, her vis-a-vis, that made me 
feel assured she had detected 
the wriggling and blushing Jehu 
greasing the horses’ oats or selling 
their afotranee of corn, But fear- 
ful of comihg in for a share of 
these personalities, I absorbed my- 
self in prayers for the success of 
our salmon-fishing on the morrow. 
Battledore and shuttlecock with the 
ladies, and a walk with S. round 
his farm, filled up the day; and 
the next morning, at an early hour, 
I found myself, seated with S. in 
his buckboard, jogging — behind 
one of those unsurpassable Canadian 


ponies, whom I will back for en- _ 


durance against any corresponding 
quantity of steel and iron. 

shaped, about 14.3 in height, these 
little beasts will go at the rate of 
seven miles an hour for a whole 
day, with no other refreshment than 
a mouthful of hay at the mid-day 
halt, and occasional go-downs. of 








water at the little brooks that from 
time to time traverse the road, 
They never require the whip; the 
voice guides a good pony entitely. 
You hear the driver exclaiming, in 
his Canadian patois, “ Ma(r)clie, 
done, Dandy! ma(r)che, done, mon 
brave !” or, if Dandy ap refrac- 
tery, “ Ma(r)che, Dandy! ma(r)che, 
vilaine béte ! ma(r)che, paresseuse !” 

Thanks to these objurgations, we 
proceeded successfully, though, our 
steed being lame, we only drove 
him fifty miles the first day, halting 
for the night at a French hotel, not, 
I must own, of the pretensions of 
the Bristol or Louvre, but, notwith- 
standing, an establishment where, by 
dint of using your own knives and 
forks, and provisions, and by sleep- 
ing in your ulster on a chair, very 
tolerable accommodation was pro- 
curable. Nevertheless we did not 
linger at Madame Brochu’s, and at 
an early hour next morning, “En 
route, Dandy” was the cry; and a 


farther drive of twenty-five miles 


through halfcleared, _ half-barnt 
woods parallel to the line of the 
Intercoloniat Railway, then in pro- 
cess of construction, brought’ us to 
8.’s camp, which: was’ picturesqaely 
situated on the’. banks of the small 
river Causapscal, a tribytary of my 
host’s river the Metapediac. 

Dandy was indulged with a good 
night’s rest; and I may note, en 
passant, that the game little beast 
completed; on’ the following ‘day, 
the-whole seventy-five miles’ retarn 
journey to Burnlands, arriving there, 
I was subsequently informed, as 
fresh as paint. 

S. and I proceeded to inspect the 
camp and its oceupants, who deserve 
a few lines of description. 

First and foremost Peter” pre- 
sents himself. Peter, an” old 
French’ habitent, valet de chambre, 
bedmaker, tent-pitcher,camp-keeper, 
and odd-job man in , with 
an irrepressible tongue and a taste 


for stimulants, but a most good- 
tempered and willing old fellow. 
ext came four Indians for pol- 

ing our canoes, under the headshi 
of a dry old chief named N : 
A colony of these Indians live in a 
small vi down the Ristigooche 
river, ed hire themselves ser 

ortsmen during the fishery season. 
Lt sen but md least “appeared 
Angus the cook—also a French 
Canadian habitant—and who in 
every respect may be described as 
a “very plain” disciple of Soyer. 
I beg pardon, his language should 
not come under this ry. 
Anxious to atone for his culmary 
deficiencies by the fluency of his 
excuses, A had formed the 
landible idea of making himself 
proficient in the native tongue of 
the Milords his employers. But 
English teachers being scarce in the 
backwoods where he spent the 
greater part of his life as a trapper, 
he found himself compelled to re- 
sort for instruction to the navvies 
who were at’ that time engaged on 
the construction of the Intereo- 
lonial: Railway. From them he 
acquired a stock of phrases which 
he employed’ with more zeal than 
understanding. At least it appeared 
to me redundant to sav, as he in- 
variably did, “By heavens, ‘you 
fellows! why don’t you come to 
dinner ?” or, “D—n it, fellows, 
tea’s ready!” Angus had no idea 
of giving offence or taking a liberty, 
bat solemnly assuted me he knew 
that was' the usual style of speaking 
in’ England; and he utterly repndi- ~ 
ated my suggestion that he should 
adopt fees: such forms as, “ Mes- 
sieurs, le diner est prét,” or “Le 
thé est servi.” 

After S. had ‘tried his Inck ‘in- 
effectually the next morning in'the 


pools ‘near the camp, he p d 
that we should make an enpellijot 
up the Cansapscal, and try some 
salmon-pools thirteen or fourteen 








miles higher up. A. keg of salt 
ork, a little tea, and a big whiskey- 

k were accordingly wrapped up 
in a waterproof sheet; and with this 
simple baggage we started. S. 
stowed himself away in one ,canoe, 
I embarked in another; and after 
the. difficulties attendant on the 
stowage of too much leg had been 
surmounted, old Nowell, the prin- 
cipal Indian, gave the sign, and we 
started on our upward journey. 

A more picturesque voyage it 
would be difficult to conceive. Our 
route lay entirely through a virgin 
forest in the full pride of its sum- 
mer beauty. Countless maple-trees 
fringed the banks of the river, 
which ran (broken here and there 
into small rapids by the black rocks 
which: projected their heads above 
the stream), a “silver streak ” that 
would have delighted the heart of 
the distinguished Edioburgh Re- 
‘viewer. Not a trace of human life 
was discernible,—no ugly shanties, 
or half-cleared fields with the 
stumys of guondam monarchs of 
the forest sticking mournfully out 
of the ground, as though entering 
their silent protest against the des- 
ecration of their domain. The axe 
has not yet penetrated here; and 
the only visible signs of life were 
occasional trout leaping at the flies, 
or a hawk perehed on a distant 
bough, expectant of his prey. 

There are many easier tasks in 
sife than a hard day’s poling of a 
canoe against a strong current, and 
I was not surprised to find old 
Nowell pretty well played out by 
the evening. The merciful man is 
merciful to his beast, even when 
the beast is an Indian; so we 
called a halt, hauled the canoes 
ashore, and commenced our. pre- 
parations for the night. 8S, was 
elected cook, the Indians camp- 
builders, and ‘I as the greenhorn 
had to content myself with the 
position of odd-job man, My prin- 
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cipal task was to collect bundles of 
the loose cedar-boughs that littered 
the ground, to form sleeping-couches 
for the night; and I may observe, 
en passant, that a softer couch 
never did man sleep on... Whilst 
engaged in this duty, I had full 
opportunity to observe the won- 
derful ingenuity with which the 
Indians, after felling a few trees, 
and running up a shed similar 
to those in use in this country 
for stowing away farm-waggons, 
“skinned” one or two lange trees, 
removing the whole of their bark 
without a fracture, and spreading 
it, a dew-defying roof, over our 
heads, A large fire had been kin- 
dled in the meantime at the foot 
of the shed, and I proceeded to 
proffer my assistance to the cook, 
whose whole soul was intent on cer- 
tain experiments connected with our 
frying-pan, the upshot of which was 
to add a new and gratifying aroma 
to the varied odours of the forest, 
There is nothing like a day’s 
work in the open air to facilitate 
the demolition of pork chops; and 
the number of times I asked S. for 
more would have taken Mr. Bum- 
ble’s breath away. Tobacco. fol- 
lowed as a matter of course, and 
was supplemented by the least taste 
in life to keep all quiet within. 
The propriety of turning in for the 
night was then mooted, and. the 
toilet question discussed — dress 
or undress, By a majority. of 
two, deshabille was voted, But 
start not, ladies; the sole distinc- 
tion in the backwoods between full 
and evening dress, consists in the 
resence or absence of boots—we 
ybarites resolving to dispense with 
them, Accordingly we tas 
our waterproof blankets round us, 
pillowed our heads on our knap- 
sacks, thrust our feet into the burn- 
ing logs, and slept the sleep of the 
just, Towards midnight, however, 
awoke to replenish the fire; and 
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seldom have I so deeply regretted 
my inability to transfer to canvas 
the scene that presented itself to 
my eyes. Not a breath of wind 
stirred amongst the maple ‘and 
cedar boughs. On three sides of us 
the forest stretched dark and ghost- 
like in its stillness, save where 
the flicker of our camp-fire fitfully 
illuminated its recesses. At our 
feet flowed the Causapscal, with a 
soothing ripple very provocative of 
slumber. “About twenty paces from 
us our four Indians were grouped 
around their fire. From time to 
time one of them would lean back 
against the tree beneath which he 
sat and doze off for a few minutes, 
after which he would resume his 
ipe and his conversation with 
fis comrades ‘apparently quite re- 
freshed. A snddeen Indian’s only 
chance of looking picturesque nowa- 
days is by firelight; but seen under 
this aspect in a Canadian forest at 
midnight they have still a vestige 
of Fenimore Cooperism clinging to 
their shabby habiliments, I lay for 
half an hour watching the scene, 
but sleep ultimately prevailed; and 
the next thing I remember is feebly 
protesting against the unnatural 
doctrine propounded by S., that 5 
a.m. was the proper hour to rise. 

A hasty dip in the river qualified 
me for a breakfast corresponding-in 
quantity and quality to the preced- 
ing night’s supper; and an hour’s 
canoeing brought us to one of 8.’s 
favourite pools where he confidently 
reckoned on securing a fish or two. 
Our lines were quickly unreeled ; and 
after balancing myself with great 
difficulty in my canoe, I gave my 
line a wild swing, and made my 
first overture to the unsuspecting 
salmon of the Causapscal. 

The scientific fisherman may per- 
haps by this time have begun to 
suspect that the writer of this sketch 
is no born Izaak Walton, and will 
perhaps be ill-natured enough to 


sympathise with the maledictions 
invoked on head by my com- 
panion, when the heavy plash of my 
enormous and brilliantly-coloured 
fly on the water scared away more 
than once from his hook an epi- 
curean salmon on the point of yield- 
ing to the allurements of a “Jock 
Scot.” For myself, I must own 
that I commenced to blame the 
vaulting ambition that bad led me 
to aspire from a float, worm, and a 

rch, to a reel, fly, and a’ salmon ; 
and after thrashing the unpropitious 
stream for the best part of an hour 
I laid down my rod, rubbed my 
aching arms, and dived for my cigar- 
case, But I had to do with an en- 
thusiast. The clamour raised by 
my comrade at such unsportsman- 
like conduct, his awful threat of 
publishing to his female belongings 
this instanee of English weakness, 


roused me to a final effort of despair, — 


and with a mighty heave I succeed- 
ed in landing my fly in a promisin 
ripple.' The fates were at len 
propitious. A slight twitch, which 
was not caused by the current, 
thrilled through my arm, and a con- 
gratulating shout from 8S. announced 


that I bad hooked my first fish. — 


Now was the time for me to show 
that an angler, like a poet, nascitur, 
non fit. ith a refreshing disre- 
gard of the convenances of the pis- 
eatorial art, I reeled up my line at 
railroad pace; and before the aston- 
ished 4-pound grilse had time to 
consider where he would run, he 
was being dragged out of the water 
bodily, with as little consideration 
as would have been shown ‘to a 
roach. Fortunately old Nowell was 
ready with the gaff, and relieved my 
taut line of the responsibility of 
lifting the prize by main force inte 
the canoe; and my victim was 
through his agency deposited’ at 
my feet: For a moment exulta- 
tion at my prowess overpowered all 
other sentiments, Then, reviving 
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to the consideration of mundane 
affairs, I looked modestly round for 
applause, Never was man so dis- 
appointed. S. reclined in the stern 
of his canoe with an absolutel 
stupefied expression of horror on his 
features, He reminded me of the 
celebrated American mule-driver, 
who, when ali his. mules bolted on 
one occasion, instead of . surpass- 
ing his usual profane eloquence as 
had been expected, looked after 
them with the remark,“ He hadn’t 
words to do justice to the occasion.” 

Silently did my host motion to 
me for my rod; silently did he 
proceed to divest it ofits line; 
with equal taciturnity did he replace 
it by what appeared to me.a mere 
thread; without a word did he re- 
pre the deadly implement in my 

and ; then he cast a pitying glayce 

at the defunct grilse, and, the: sight 
proving too much even for his iron 
nerves, remarked, “Good heavens! 
that I should have lived to see a 
salmon killed like that! . Do you 
call that fishing? or do you think 
hg catch a salmon like a shark ?” 

ith this limited amount of praise 
he lit his short pipe, and appeared 
to meditate on the depravity of 
human nature in general. 

I confess I felt small, At 5. 
himself I dared not look; my eyes 
travelled furtively towards: old No- 
well, who, with the stoicism of his 
race, had relapsed into meditation, 
presumably over the delights of 
fire-water. Nevertheless, a ilty 
conscience whispered to me that it 
might be that he was regretting 
the ancient glories of his tribe, and 
might be thinking how small a loss 
would be entailed upon humanity 
were he to take the scalp of such a 
tailor as wyself, Thus in gloomy 
silence we continued our upward 
journey. 

But youthful spirits are seldom 
permanently depressed; and even 
my outraged mentor, after he had 
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finished his pipe and refreshed him- 
self in moderation out of -a flask al- 
most equalling the murdered fish 
in weight, relaxed the severity. of 
his, features, and entered into min- 
ute details as to the course to be 
observed should another fish intrust 
itself to my care, Thronghout the 
remainder of the forenoon, however, 
we fished unsuccessfully, tho 

gradually nearing the best pool in 
the river. “Towards mid-day a war- 
whoop from S. announced the dis- 
covery of no less a treasure than a 
bed of wild onions, which did—I 
eertainly must own they did—give 
a decided relish to our salt pork and 
doughy bread. 
the last root we re-embarked, and 
three hours’ further poling brought 
us to §.’s favourite pool, which, 
however, for some time proved 
blank... But Salmo feror is a 
individual of sportsmanlike _ in- 
stincts, and whilst declining to bite 
himself, he delegated the task toa 
myriad of sand flies, black flies, red 
flies, mosquitoes, &c., who, as the 
day declined, surrounded our canoes 
and assailed their oceupants: No 
well was too nasty (at Jeast I ima- 
gine so, for I didn’t try) for even a 
mosquito to tackle; and S.’s skin 
was, he philosophically informed 
me, ig, ya to any creature that 
flies, But my case was different; 
and I wish my worst enemy no 
greater harm than an hour’s expos- 
ure at sunset on .the pool of which 
Iam writing. After half an hour's 
torture, “my remains” turned to 
my host and remarked, “I’m going 
ashore; I can stand this no longer.” 
“ Nousense,” is the unsympathetic 
reply ; “ you should take no notice of 
them.” Take no notice of them !1!! 
I really feel unable to answer S., 
and, in despair, make a last \cast 
down the stream, A sullen yg 
follows ciose to. my fly. . + By Jove, 
you've a rise, N. | wait a minute or 
two, and cast again.” I do wait 
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minute or two, and, like the tailor 
in the fairy tale, devote the fleeting 
moments to summary ven on 
some scores of my winged torment- 
ors. ‘Seven at a blow,” indeed— 
that was all very well for the mytho- 
logical snip; but my motto might 
have stood at a far higher figure. 
“Now’s your time; cast in the 
same place, and Jet your fly float a 
minute or two.” I obey orders, and 
deposit my fly with tolerable aceu- 
racy in the spot indicated; Again 
an electric shock seems to run up 
my sleeve. I strike; and am con- 
scious that I have a fish fairly hook- 
ed. But this is at most but half 
the battle; he evidently intends to 
part company, and sets off full tilt 
down the stream, compelling me to 
pay out line with reckless prodigal- 
ity. There is a moment's 
I have already learned the r 
of too slack a line, and reel up hard 
all. “Look out!” cries §&., as a 
silver body springs high out of the 
water. The artful beggar means to 
snap the taut line, as he comes 
down heavily on the stream. But 
I have profited by instructions ; the 
point of my rod is lowered, and the 
danger averted. Off goes my friend 
in a second rush down stream; a 
second time does he jump, and a 
second time does a similar fered 
baffle his efforts to escape. few 
short dashes hither and thither suc- 
ceed, but his strength appears to me 
to be already failing, and I venture 
to give him a little of the butt of my 
rod, which has hitherto been inar- 
tistically and uncomfortably jammed 
against my own stomach. e fish 
resents the donation, however, by 
another rush and another jump, 
but with no more success than be- 
fore, and he is now evidently nearly 
done for. Luckily he is well hooked 
in the upper jaw, and, taking advan- 
of his exhaustion, I “ coerce” 
him, as Gladstone would a Turk, 
and turning his head up stream, I 


eommence the process of “drown- 
ing” him. The end is now. very 
near; for though he makes one.or 
two game efforts, his- strength is 
gone, and I am able gradually to 
draw him to the side of the canoe, 
Old Nowell, over er, makes a 
dash with the gaff misses him ; 
the fish makes a last dart and is off. 
Shall I Jose him? No; he 


- and I reel him in again. Nowell’s 


hand is steadier this time; there. is 
a. dash, a splash, and a clean-run 
14-poand on is added to 

occupants of the canoe. 

As I rest my aching arms I re- 
ceive the pangeaninone of my 
comrade, of which, on this occa- 
sion, he is liberal, and whilst 8, 
takes up his rod again to try his 
luck, I become again painfully 
aware of the presence of many 
winged tators of my prowess, 
cod leeomonae bolt for the bank 
—colleet a quantity of brush .and 
green wood—build a circle of fire, 
and, protected by the dense smoke 
of the damp logs, bid defiance to 
my persecutors, and await S.’s ulti- 
mate triumphant return with a fish 
over thirty pounds in weight. 

Days spent in salmon-fishing re- 
semble each other so closely, that it 
is not my desire to weary the reader 
by a minute description of a fort- 
night’s visit to the backwoods. I 
will close this sketch with a few 
words of advice to any one who may 
thereby be tempted to try his hand 
at the fascinating pursuit of salmon- 
fishing, I assume that he knows, 
or has means of obtaining an intro- 
duction to, one or two Canadians or 
others, lessees of salmon-streams in 
the Dominion, Amongst our hos- 
pitable brethren on the other side 
the Atlantic, the proverb Zz uno 
disce omnes, or rather nosce, pre 
vails; and the traveller, if a gentle- 
man, is sure, when once launched, 
to be able to obtain fishing invita- 
tions to his heart’s content. Tent- 
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room he is pretty sure of—all he 
will require are stout boots, a water- 
proof blanket, and the smallest 
possible knapsack to stow away in- 
dispensables. The meaning of the 
latter word should be carefully 
studied by the travelling Piscator— 
for he will find the warmth of his 
welcome increase in proportion as 
the amount of his impedimenta 


diminishes. He must remember - 


that a night in the woods is always 
cool—so he should not be misled by 
the heat of Montreal or Quebec into 
thinking no warm clothing neces- 
sary ; but should take a warm flannei 
shirt or two, and dress in some such 
stuff as Canadian tweeds, which, 
combining lightness with warmth, 
make an excellent costume for the 
backwoods. Lastly, the traveller 
must be able to rough it in the 
matter of food. I forewarn him he 
vt have to live for days on salt 
pork eked out with such fish as he 
may catch for himself ; or if this diet 


disgusts him, he must take prelimin- 
ary lessons from a chameleon. In 


this sort of life, as in most others, 
a cheery spirit has a great pull; for 
as the ‘ Times’ rarely penetrates to 
these regions, the sojourners in camp 
must depend on each other’s mental 
resources for amusement round the 
evening’s camp-fire. 

Lastly, crede experto, the traveller 
who thinks of crossing the Atlantic 
in a misogynistic spirit will do well 
to stay at home and not ex 
himself to the inevitable defeat that 
awaits those who deny the fascina- 
tions of the daughters of Columbia 
and the Dominion. But I venture 
to think, in conclusion, that any 
angler who is not daunted by the 
probabilities above indicated, and 
who is fortunate enough to find 
himself on a fine June morning on 
the bank of a good Canadian salmon- 
river, will return to England so 
much enraptured with this species 
of Transatlantic sport; that he will 
not regret the few minutes he may 
have wasted over the adventures of 
his most obedient, humble servant, 

VovaGEuR. 
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LORD DERBY’S DESPATCH AND THE DEBATE. 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer 
attributes the war between Turkey 
and Russia to the deplorable ob- 
stinacy of the former and the de- 

rable impatience of the latter. 
t may not be inaccurate to add, 
that the Russian, declaration ap- 
pended to the Protocol, and the 
presence of the Russian army on 
the Turkish frontier, were respon- 
sible both for the one and for the 
other. At all events, that is the 
common-sense view of the position. 
The Protocol of 31st March ex- 
pressed the will of united Europe, 
that Turkey should have time to 
proceed upon her new career of 
reform, that the Powers for the pre- 
sent were satisfied, and would be 
content to ‘watch. The will of 
united Europe is often vaunted as 
supreme; and those who have noth- 
ing to do either with effecting that 
mion or with attempting to wield 
its united influence, reiterate the 
wonderful achievements which they 
would have effected by its aid. The 
Protocol was another instance of that 
“organised impotence of pri oA 
frequently repeated during the last 
twelve years. 

Contrast it with the Imperial 
manifesto of the 24th April. So 
far from Russia supposing for a 
moment that she owed any defer- 
ence to the united will of Europe, 
of which she had herself sought an 
express declaration, she publicly 
declared that war, or independent 
action (whichever it may be called), 
was a foregone conclusion from the 
date of the Moscow speech. By 
the Protocol united Europe meant 
peace, but Russia used it to bring 
on at once the war for which every 
genre had already been made. 

he calmly announced herself, 
through the Circular of Prince 


Gortschakoff, as the representative 
of the interests of Europe in taking 
that step. United Europe was dis- 
tinctly in favour of es i 
# the good intentions of the Porte, 
approving the policy which it had ac- 
cepted, and urging its execution, If 
disappointed,she engaged to consider 
in common the means to be adopted ; 
but in three weeks’ time war was 
declared, in spite of her wishes and 
in mockery of her Protocol. 

Lord Derby’s despatch expressed 
the “deep regret” with which the 
British Government this 
step. It declared that Prince 
Gortschakoff’s statement and con- 
clusions did not justify the course — 
adopted. The object of the Protocol 
was to enable Russia to abstain from 
this step. Though the ministers 
of Turkey had rejected it, their 
consent was not asked or — 
by it; and they had again 
their intention of carrying into 
execution the reforms whieh it 
contemplated. The Protocol re- 
quired no fresh guarantees, and the 
despatch argued that all its avowed 
objects were within reach of ac- 
complishment. It declared that 
the pressure of the Russian army~ 
had constituted a material obstacle 
to internal pacification and reform 
and that its entrance on Turkish 
soil would not tend to improve the 
condition of the Christian 
tion. Not merely had Russia no 
right to say that her action was 
in accordance with the sentiments 
and interests of Europe; it was a 
breach of the Treaty of Paris, a vio- 
lation of the Treaty of 1871—an 
endeavour to liberate herself from 
treaty obligations, without the con- 
sent of the contracting parties. It 
was impossible to foresee the con- 
sequences of such an act ; but it was 
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not one which could have the con- 
currence or approval of the British 
Government, 

The great debate in the House of 
Commons followed immediately af- 
ter the publication of this despatch. 
Even assuming that there were ex- 

ressions in a different tone used to 
arkey during the Conference and 
ding the negotiations which it 
Ce hoped weal. demntt in peace, 
still it must be admitted by every 
one that there is no ambiguity in 
the terms of the despatch. Tecan 
that in the opinion of the British 
Government Russia is an aggressor ; 
and that if Turkey, with her mis- 
government and wrong: doing, is not 
to be pitied, Europe at any rate has 
just cause for complaint. 

The despatch was published in 
the London newspapers on the very 
morning that the debate began. It 
had been preceded by a proclama- 
tion of neutrality, in which, as has 
been frequently pointed out, the 
neutral resolve is not expressly ex- 
tended :to the fnture. In 1870 the 
declaration of that year contained 
a firm promise of abstention alto- 
gether. That is omitted in the 
present case. © That omission, the 
terms of the despatch, and the de- 
elarations of three leading Cabinet 
Ministers, to which we shall advert 
presently, and which were made 
during the debate, must be borne in 
mind in estimating the true effect of 
the resolution which, by an over- 
powering majority of the House of 
Commons, decided that the Ministry 
should not be embarrassed in their 
policy,—at all events, unless the 
Opposition were prepared to formu- 
late an alternative line of action. 
Great ingenuity has been devoted 
to the detection of possible indica- 
tions of change of tone or policy on 
the part of the English Government 
during the various vicissitudes of 
these jlong negotiations. One side 
says that you may trace in those 


changes the action of healthy 

sition influence. The igs 
says that the aim of English policy 
has been steadily directed, but cir- 
cumstances have from time: to time 
varied the means to be adopted, 
The dispute is not of the first | order 
of importance ; and on the breaking 
out of war it ceases to be of any 
practical interest. If the Ministry 
were nut to be censured for the past, 
the decisive issue before Parliament 
related to the attitude which the 
Government had taken up in con- 
sequence of the breaking out of war, 
The presence of war had swept 
diplomacy from the field, and en- 


tirely changed the situation, The — 


Ministers had announced their 

licy, and expressed their opinion 
upon the situation in a manner as 
clear and decided as words could 
make it.. The Honse of Commons 
has peremptorily refused ‘to embar- 
rass them ; it has ratified the policy 
which they have adopted. It re 
mains for journalists to estimate 


its signifieance, and to contrast it © 


with the course adopted by the 
Opposition. 

be country is distinctly indebt- 
ed to Mr. Gladstone for the debate 
which he raised. It was absolutely 
essential that the position of Eng+ 
land in the present complication of 
European affairs should be clearly 
ascertained ; and there is no known 
method of clearing it up half so 
efficacious as parliamentary dis- 
cussion, Moreover, the debate, 
though frequently sneered at, was 
in our humbie judgment. worthy of 
the occasion. It was spirited and 
outspoken. The conduct. of Russia, 
of Turkey, of the Ministry, and of 
the autumnal agitators—all received 
good hard knocks; and the: total 
outcome is, to register the neutrality 
of the Government, to confirm their 
decision not to go to war aint 
our ancient ally—not to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire a second 
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time for the benefit.of the Ger- 
manic powers, but to resolutel 
maintain the much-decried Briti 
interests, and intimate our -willing- 
ness to share in the defence of the 
common interests of Europe. The 
men who in their hearts. disapprove 
of that decision are few. The Liberal 
arty were loyal: to their leaders, 
Dut not half their votes would be 
recorded for the purpose of .materi- 
ally altering our present policy. 

As regards the significance in the 
councils of Europe of this debate 
and division, the primary. import- 
ance must be attached to the 
speeches of the three Cabinet Minis- 


’ ters who took part in it, and on the 


faifh of whose declarations and. pro- 
mises, coupled with the antecedent 
despatch of Lord Derby, and the 
proclamation of neutrality, the votes 
of the majority were obtained... A 
careful comparison of these discloses 
none of the ambiguity of which Mr. 
Gladstone complains. “ War hav- 
ing broken out,” said Mr, Cross— 
who. was the first to declare the 
policy of the Government, upon the 
same evening on which Mr, Glad- 
stone made his, under all the cir- 
cumstances,magnificent effort of phy- 
sical and intellectual power, “ the 
landmarks of the policy of . the 
British Government are as clear as 
they were before,—they have nothing 
to.do with the war. Great Britain 
has declared absolute and. strict 
neutrality. All. its efforts must 
clearly be to localise the. war,..to 
reduce its area to a minimum.” 
Then, with regard to what are the 
British interests which can possibly 
be drawn into this. war, and. in 
reference to which so much needless 
alarm has been expressed, both on 
one side and the other, the Home 
Secretary continued :— 


“There is the Suez Canal, in which 
not only England, but the whole world, 
is seriously concerned. Why the Suez 
Canal should be attacked by Russia in 
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any shape, I cannot Whether 
attacked by Russia or by , that 
is a question not only of but 


of European interest. It is the. road 
from the West to the East of the world. 
Take another place in which not sim- 
ply land but the world is inter- 
ested ;. I mean t. Well, what 
am I to say about the treaties as to 
the Straits of the Dardanelles and the 
possession of Constantinople? | Is it 
necessary for carrying on the war be- 
tween Russia and Turkey, and for the 
protection of the Christians in Turkey, 
that Constantinople should be either 
attacked, ed, or occupied? I 
say, No. ‘These are questions. w 

no country in Europe could regard 


with indifference; and when I men- 
tion them I hope they are so remote 
that they will not practically arise.” 


He then referred to the Emperor's 
protestations to Lord Augustus Lof- 
tus last November, and proceeded : 


“Tf the Emperor keeps his word thus 
solemnly pledged, British interests 
will not be concerned; but a victori- 
ous army is a difficult thing to deal 
with, and a country once aroused ‘is 
not always so easily quieted. All I 
can say is, that, as far as her Majesty's 
Government .are concerned, they 
cerely trust that no action of 
will ever require them to protect those 
interests which lie outside of this: war; 
but if those interests should be affected, 
of course it cannot be expected that 
either Europe or England will not in- 
terfere to protect them.” 


'f 


The neutrality, therefore, of the 
Government, is clearly not. one 
which is benevolent to Rassia, 
However strict it may be, it avow- 
edly contemplates the possibility 
of action in the contingency of our 
interests being assailed by Russia, 
and it absolutely negatives the pro- 

l to interfere by force of arms 
with Turkey. Lord John Manners 
put the issue awaiting the decision 
of the House in the distinctest 
form upon a subsequent evening. 
He referred to the policy of the 
resolutions as “a policy of coercive 
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interference in the wake of Russia 
with the internal concerns of Tur- 
key ;” and that policy, as we know, 
was emphatically repudiated. He 
also described the policy of the 
Government as “the policy of re- 
specting the treaties to which they 
were parties; the policy of strug- 
gling to maintain European peace ; 
and the policy of vindicating, by 
fal means if possible—God 
grant .: may be peacefal to the 
end of the chapter—but by any 
means, if necessary, the essential 
interests, rights, honours, and in- 
tegrity of this great empire.” This 
latter was the policy which was 
deliberately adopted by the House, 
which we believe to be approved by 
the. vast majority of the people, and 
which is as straightforward and un- 
ambiguous as words can make it. 
Then came the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
close of the debate, which reiterated 
and enforced the broad distinction 
between the Ministerial and Glad- 
stonite lines of policy, and still fur- 
ther marked out the course which 
England is pursuing. From first to 
last since last autumn Mr. Glad- 
stone had always urged coercion, 
while the Government had steadil 
refused it. They had not succeeded, 
it is true, in maintaining peace be- 
tween Russia and Turkey; but he 
abstained from asking how far that 
failure was due to the conduct of 
the autumn agitators. He demand- 
ed that their policy should be tried 
by a standard of international right 
or wrong whether it was one that 
they ought to have pursued. Look- 
ing to treaties and to our past rela- 
tions to Turkey, we were bound 
to abstain, and had abstained, 
in our dealings with her, from all 
unnecessary use of harsh, violent, 
and cruel Janguage. We were 
bound, he continued, to try and 
put that unhappy country into 
a better train of government. It 
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was an experiment worth trying, 
to give Turkey time to effect those 
improvements in her constitution 
which had been pointed out to her, 
He attributed the war to the de- 
plorable obstinacy of Turkey, and 
to the deplorable impatience of 
Russia. These two countries ac- 
cordingly entered into a conflict 
which they must carry on as they 
can. “We mean to stand neutral 
in the struggle, upon a footing of 
strict neutrality.” It is not a neu- 
trality which trusts that the Turkish 
empire may be broken up, or which 
openly aims at its dismemberment. 
With regard to Mr. Cross’s sketch of 
what, in a general way, may be gon- 
sidered specially to be the interests 
of England, he added that, “ there 
are interests which we have in com- 
mon with most other nations, and 
there are interests which may be 
considered more peculiar to out 
selves.” As regards the former, 
there was no reason why we should 
put ourselves forward to fight for 
them alone. The freedom of trade 
and navigation in those parts of the 


world were matters of common in- 


terest. “There are many matters 
which are of interest to Europe 
generally ; and I think we may feel 
confident that those nations which 
have a closer interest than ourselves, 
will take care at the time they may 
find most convenient to themselves 
to protect their interests. If called 
upon, we shall not be found want 
ing in taking our part with those 
having common objects with us.” 
As regards the latter—i. e¢., the 
interests peculiar to ourselyes— 
“our road to India, whatever that 
road may be, is of great importance 
to us.” The direct line to India 
must not be blocked or stopped. 
“We attach very great interest 
to the vigilant protection of the 
Suez Canal, and to Egypt. itself 
in a minor though important de 


gree.” The strict neutrality of the 
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) Government will therefore be tem- 





pered in this way, “ We desire to 
watch over the interests of England, 
and in the maintenance of these 
objects we desire to be vigilant and 
at the same time not to, be over- 
hasty. Care must be taken to mote 
everything in our eyes, to wate 
and to see everything; to act, but 
pot prematurely, so as not to pro- 
voke a contest by unwise or hast 
conduct on our part.” The experi- 
ence of 1853-4 has obviously been 
utilised in two ways. In the past, 
warned by the errors of that un- 
happy period, the Ministry have 
succeeded in avoiding any of those 
entangling engagements which would 
again fetter our freedom of action, 
In the future it is distinctly notified 
to foreign powers, in language which 
recalls Mr. Disraeli’s Mansion-House 
speech of 1875, that however impor- 
tant our interests in South Eastern 
Europe may be, they are not, so 
direct and immediate as those of 
others, aud although we will bear 
our part in maintaining them, we, 
decline alone to bear the brunt of 
doing so unnecessarily, or for the 
protection of those who shrink from 
their vindication, Our own imme- 
diate and exclusive interests lie ut- 
side the probable course of this war. 
The possession of Constantinople 
and the Straits, we may be sure, 
will not be changed without a for- 
midable struggle, in which Great 
Britain will have to bear an, impor- 
tant part. 

So much for the policy and atti- 
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tude of England in reference to this 
war, as far as we can ascertain it 
from the responsible Ministers, 
Foreign nations, however, as well as 
qe ves, must read the decision of 
the majority by the light of i- 
tion piasedabe wah pays 
its significance is to be accurately 
measured. Though a rival policy 
was not put to the vote, it was pro- 
pounded with all the authority 
which belongs to Mr, Gladstone’s 
name and eloquence, and more than 
that, it was fully discussed. We 
do not propose to treat the resolu- 
tions or the debate in a party spirit, 
The issue is too important, for the 
alternative policy of war against 
Turkey is undoubtedly being urged 
throughout the country with great 
eloquence and force, and it is as 
well to understand that the Minis- 
terial majority of 131 does not half 
represent the immense preponder- 
ance of opinion against a course of 
action so violent and unjust. Mr, 
Gladstone and others vehemently 
condemned the ambiguity of their 
opponents’ policy; but, in trath, 
their followers were only rallied, to 
a division by means of a temporary 
and somewhat clumsy adjustment 
of their own differences, and by the 
deliberate ambiguity of the tactics 
adopted. 

It is impossible that Russia or 
any other Power can be misled as 
to the real impotence of those 
politicians in England who sin- 
cerely desire war agra Turkey. Mr. 
Gladstone’s Resolutions* pointed 





* «1. That this House finds just cause of dissatisfaction and omanest in the con- 
duct of the Ottoman Porte with tothe Despatch written by the Earl of Derby 
on the 2ist day of Se ber, 1876, and relating to the massacres in Bulgaria. 

“2. That, until sach conduct shall have been essentially changed 
on behalf of the subject populations, other than the promises or ostensible meas- 
ures of the Porte, shall have been provided, that Government will be deemed by 
this House to have lost all claim to receive either the material or the moral sup- 
port of the British Crown. 

“3. That, in the midst of the complications which exist and the war which has 
actually begun, this House earnestly desires the influence of the British Crown in 
the counsels of Eu to be employed with a view to the early and effectual de- 
velopment of local liberty and practical self-government in the disturbed Prov- 
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vaguely and with studied ambi 
in that direction. The thi . 
firmed that the controversy between 
Turkey and ber revolted subjects 
was of more importance than the 
oo age between. Turkey and 
Russia. e fourth contemplated 
a policy of joint coercion. But on 
the evening of the very day on 
which the publication of Lord 
Derby’s despatch showed that the 
policy of the Government was dia- 
metrically opposed to it, these reso- 
lutions: were practically ‘withdrawn. 
The state of opinion on the Opposi- 
tion benches, and not merely the 
exigencies, but the continued exist- 
ence of the Liberal party, necessi- 
tated their withdrawal. It is in 
vain to talk of the 300, we know 
not what number of, meetings 
which had been held to support 
them. What can they bee 
about foreign politics, especially in 
reference to this complicated prob- 
lem? According to Mr. Gladstone, 
the tone of the resolutions which 
they passed had waxed warmer 
and warmer, as might have been 
expected; and very few of them 
in the end were content with 
neutrality. According to Mr. Cross, 
they, as well as Mr. Gladstone, 
all shirked the answer to 
the vital question—“ Are you ~ 
pared to go to war against Turkey 
as an ally of Russia?” Be that as 
it may, Mr. Gladstone showed his 
sense of the value of their support 
by throwing overboard the Re- 





solutions which had won their ap- 
plause, and that at the very moment 


when Lord Derby’s despatch em- — 


phatically challenged him to pro- 
ceed, In the whole course of this 
Eastern Question there has been no 
act of any prominent English states- 
man more ambiguous, uncertain, and 
infirm of purpose. . The reasons for 
it, no doubt, were: obvious. The 
result, however, remains, that Mr, 
Gladstone cannot offer, in contrast 
to the Government and the Censer- 
vative party, a policy which he can 
openly and constitutionally main- 
tain, or which Liberals will 
to support. It is in vain to aha 
lenge a Ministry for ambiguous 
langnage and uncertain conduct 
during an extended period, whilst 
circumstances have materially vari- 
ed, if the challenger at the last 
moment changes his own front, 
places his own words in marked 
contrast to his acts, and betrays the 
most divided sentiments on the 
benches behind him. We are not 
referring to this in order to assert a 
party triumph, but for the purpose 
of showing that the policy which 
we believe to be right has beaten 
its competitor clean out of the field, 
that the majority of 131 inadequate- 
ly tepresents its success, and that 
foreign countries have now no ex- 
cuse for mistaking the attitude of 
this country. 

The more emphatically Mr. Glad- 
stone put his case before the House, 
the more decisive its rejection ap- 





inces of Turkey, by putting an end to 


the oppression which they now suffer 


Without the imposition upon them of any other foreign dominion. 
“<4. That, bearing in mind the wise and honourable policy of this country inthe 


- Protocol of April, 1826, and the Treaty of July, 1827, with res 


House furthermore earnestly desires that the influence of the British Crown may. 
be addressed to promoting the concert of the European Powers in exacting 


the Ottoman Porte, by their united authority, such changes in the government of, 


Turkey as they may deem to be necessary for the purposes of humanity and jus- 
tice, for effectual defence against intrigue, and for the peace of the world.” 
The fifth Resolution simply combined the others in the form of an Address, and 


was as follows :— 


“5. That an humble Address, setting forth the prayer of this House according to 


the tenor of the foregoing Resolutions, be prepared and presented to her Majesty.” 


June — 






to Greece, this’ 
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pears, by reason both of the adverse 
eriticism of his own colleagues and 
his own voluntary withdrawal of 
his Resolutions, “I know no chap- 
ter,” he said, “in the history of our 
foreign politics since the Peace’ of 
Vienna such as that of the last 
eight. months.” The Conference 
became a farce, because Lord Salis- 
bury was thwarted by Sir H. Elliot, 
and because “like the power behind 
the throne in other days there was 
somewhere or other a power bebind 
' Lord Salisbury which determined 
that he should not succeed.” Turkey, 
moreover, he oenin complained, was 
informed by England that in no 
circumstances would England en- 
force the decisions of the Confer- 
ence, or recognise their enforcement 
by others; and for that Lord 
Beaconsfield had been thanked 
by the Turks. The English Gov- 
ernment had been the evil genius 
of Europe. The mission of Mr. 
Layard was part and parcel of 
the same policy. He was “ by far 
the most able, and by far the 
furthest-going advocate of ' the 
Government of Turkey whom I 
have ever known to sit on these 
benches.” The Government, more- 
over, had ever disclaimed moral 
support to Turkey; but by. sending 
the fitet to Bestka Bay they had 
ora from. pouring into ‘the 
eld those who would have. multi- 
lied the number of Turkish rebel- 
ious subjects, 

Besides being the evil genius of 
Europe, another strong ground of 
attack was put forward, another 
excellent reason for not shrinking 
from the challenge which he had 
sounded. There had been conflict- 
ing declarations on the part of the 
Government, and since the Confer- 
ence there had been a most distinct 
retrogression in the: policy of the 
Government; Lord Carnarvon’ had 
said that the agitation had strength- 
ened the bands of the Government; 
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submitting to the 
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Lord Derby had recently observed 
that the Ne ee 
ment, in effect most misch 
Lord Derby, moreover, -in his de- 

atch, published that day, declared 
that there was still hope of satisfac- 
tory relief to the subjects of the 
Porte, because Turkey had promised 
reforms. Some members of the 
Cabinet considered that the . pre 
sence of the Russian armaments 
cut off the hopes of the Conference; 
Lord Salisbury considered that im 
them lay the only hope of inducing 
Turkey to iesce in its conelu- 
sions. Lord Derby’s despatch was 
charged with moral support to Tur- 
key, and therefore Mr. Gladstone’s 
second resolution, which was never 
_ to the vote, proposed that 

urkey had lost all claim to moral 
as rer fas material support. 

Another powerful reason for not 
ical with- 
drawal of bis resolutions was’ this, 
The press, he declared, was pre- 
paring the public mind for war in 
support of Turkey under pretext of 
British interests. Nothing, how- 
ever, was wanted but right conduct 
on the part of the Government to 
give the greatest dignity as well as 
the greatest security to t er 
this country. Instead of they 
allowed a single Power to vindicate 
the great cause in the East, to make 
itself the organ of the collective will 
of Europe. The only resource was 
for the Government to show them- 
selves ready to enter into some 
honourable combination in order to 
remedy the evil. 

Coming to his resolutions he said 
that Lord) Derby’s. despateh’ of 
September 21 ought to be torn imto 
shreds, or the’ Government should 
go further in their own vindication. 
“We need,” he exclaimed, “ enter- 
tain no fear at-all that the action 
of Russia will endanger British in- 
terests. Russia is not mad enough 
to touch British interests.” But 
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the policy of the Government, he 
insisted, tended extravagantly to fa- 
cilitate the execution of Russia’s 
most selfish aims, to enhance her 
interest and oe by infusing 
into the minds of the Christian 
gaia that she is their only 
ally. 

With regard to the third Resolu- 
tion, he declared that the Eastern 
Question could not be satisfactorily 
closed except by united action. The 
policy of 1826 and 1827 was a wise 
and just policy, but had not the 
approval of the West End of Lon- 
don. Then, by the Crimean War, 
we had abolished Russia’s power of 
interference. We had interfered to 
save Turkey in that war from im- 
pending defeat; consequently, he 
argued, we are not entitled now to 
give her moral assistance against the 
nation which attempts to carry into 
effect the judgment of united Europe. 
He entirely adhered himself to the 
whole of his Resolutions. He 
deeply deplored the use of the rude, 
irregular efforts to which he had 


_ been driven to influence the foreign 


policy of thecountry. He regarded 
them in every case, except the case 
of necessity, as vicious apd bad. 
The error of the Government and 
their supporters was, that they ad- 
dressed their minds only to the 
controversy between Russia and 
Turkey, and not to that deeper 


and more important controversy 


between Turkey and her revolted 
subjects. 

It is fair to say that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s line of action is perfectly 
consistent, What it was in Sep- 
tember 1876, when peace might 
have been effected, that it remains 
in May 1877, when war has been 
declared. What we wish to point 
out is, not merely that his policy 
is emphatically condemned by his 
own party, which compélled the 
abandonment of the lutions, 
but that he himself has contributed 





to that overthrow by consenting to 
that abandonment, and by virtually 
throwing overboard, as of no value, 
the support of those boisterous 
meetings which were convened in 
his aid. He declares that his en- 
deavours to regulate the policy of the 
Government will not cease with the 
debate; and that the majority of 
the country is with him. But the 
usages of the constitution require 
that a policy should be first snb- 
mitted to parliament, and that then 
the appeal should be made to the 
country. Mr. Gladstone has dis- 
tinctly, after that most public chal- 
lenge contained in Lord Derby’s 
despatch, declined to submit his 
ge to the House of Commons, 
n deference to his party, he allowed 
judgment to go against him by de- 
fault, The continuance of abortive 
efforts of that kind may serve to 
impede the Government, perplex 
the country, and ruin his party, but 
they can never even contribute to 
the success of a policy. A still 
more crushing defeat than was ex- 
perienced has been avoided, but it 
was by tactics, conscious or uncon- 
scious, which must inevitably take 
out of his cause and his movement 
whatever life they ever possessed. 
Look, for example, at the effect 
of such efforts, notwithstandmg the 
eloquence with which they are en- 
forced, upon the conduct of su 
rters. Who that remembers Mr, 
we’s violent speeches at Croydon 
and elsewhere during the recess, and 
the letter to the ‘ Times,’ in which, 
if we recollect rightly, he called for 
the impeachment of Ministers for 
pursuing a ‘re condemned by the 
country without calling Parliament 
together, — who that remembers 
those outbursts of autumnal vigour 
could fail to be amused by the ex- 
ceeding tameness of his somewhat 
carping criticisms. Mr. Fawcett, on 
the other hand, who may divide with 
Mr. Gladstone the credit of consis- 
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tency, hit the true blot in opposi- 
tion. tactics, Those tactics deprive 
the minority of 223 of any sort of 
significance, as indicating real oppo- 
sition to the policy of the Govern- 


ment. Referring to Lord Derby’s 
despatch, which Mr. Gladstone had 
strenuously condemned, Mr. Fawcett 
pointed out that Mr.Childers had 
characterised it as one of the most 
violent and provoking declarations 
that had ever been issued by an Eng- 
lish Government, and Sir William 
Harcourt had styled it insolent and 
insulting. “He wished to put a ques- 
tion to the occupants of the front Op- 
position bench. It was why, if the 
thought that Lord Derby’s despate 
was ill-timed, violent, provokin 
insolent, insulting, and dangerous, 
they did not bring these strong ex- 
pressions of opinion to some practical 
test, and give the party which they 
led an opportunity of voting upon 
the question?” The only answer 
that could have been given was, 
that these were individual, and, to 
some extent, irresponsible invectives 
and accusations. The Opposition, 
as a party, could not be rallied in 
condemnation of the policy of the 
Government. 

Lord Hartington, who followed 
Mr. Faweett in debate, never even 
alluded to Lord Derby’s despatch, 
far less answered the question which 
was put to him, On the contrary, 
though he was in favour of the first 
two resolutions, he distinctly de- 
clared that the chief charge against 
the Government was not that their 

olicy was wrong in direction, but 
that it had been ambiguous, at one 
time appearing. to point one way, 
and at another time in another way. 
The only interpretation to be placed 
upon this.is, that a majority of the 
Opposition approve Lord Derby’s 
despatch, and the declaration of 
policy which had been previously 
made in debate by Mr, Cross and 
Lord John Manners, . Upon the 
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conduct of the Ministry, even 
ewe to the date of the Puntocol 
Lord Hartington indulged in some 
sharp criticisms, but with these we 
have nothing now to do. He én- 
deavoured to tone down and mini- 
mise the extent of his di ement 
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with Mr, Gladstone in regard to 


future policy which involved respon- 
sibility, by adopting his reproaches 
in regard to the past. Differences 
on matters of practical importance 
were atoned for by harmless ac- 
quiescence in retrospective censure, 
But, as regards the future policy, 
we can detect no material varia- 
tion from that of the Government. 
With regard to Mr. Gladstone’s 
third and fourth resolutions, he ob- 
jected to them that they contempie 
ed the employment of force. 


September, he said, Europe might - 


have intervened with force, and 
without bringing about war, and 
Turkey, he believed, would have 
made no resistance, and no violent 
measures would have been neces- 
sary. But now that.war has broken 
out, he could see no prospect of 
that combination among the Powers 
of Europe which was at one time 
ssible. “The Government have 
adopted and proposed a policy of 
strict neataality, I believe that the 
country will pi them in that 
policy.” But he added, “Sooner 
or later in the present case you will 
be called upon to interfere.” He 
expressly stated that he did not 
quarrel with the definition of British 
interests given by Mr. Cross, but he 
objected to contending against the 
struggling nationalities of Turkey 
in order to restore sap and vigour 
to the lifeless trunk of Ottoman 
government, , 
So also with r to the speech 
of Mr. Forster, earlier in the debate, 
It. was in unison with that of the 
rival and successful candidate for 
the leadership of the party.. He 
expressed cxtreme satisfaction with 
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Mr. Cross’s declaration of absolute 
neutrality, and his enumeration of 
British interests. He objected to 
the fourth resolution, that it would 
have been understood by Russia, 
by Turkey, and by Europe to have 
been a declaration by the House of 
Commons that Russia ought to ‘be 
assisted in this war, and that it 
would have been in effect a breach 
of neutrality. It implied that “we 
ask Europe to assist Russia in ex- 
acting reforms in Turkey.” Such 
an appeal to Europe he objected to 
make while the war was going on. 
So also with the third resolution. 
It attempted to pledge the House 
to a particular policy at the close of 
the war. He apparently considered 
that the Russian declaration of war 
put an end to the Liberal policy of 
coercion. The European concert 
for purposes of coercion was the 
only mode of coercion which he 
had favoured. He admitted that 
there would have been great danger 
attending it, but believed that the 
Porte would have yielded. He also 
made the important admission that 
although the controversy between 
Turkey and her revolted subjects 
most excited our sympathies, Mr, 
Gladstone, in his opinion, was wrong 
in thinking it deeper and more im- 

rtant than the controversy between 

ussia and Turkey. These two 
speeches are of the first importance 
in estimating the true significance 
of the division, and the real charac- 
ter of the nominal opposition to 
the policy of the Government. 

r. Goschen, another important 
member of the late Cabinet, was of 
the same way of thinking. He 
pointed’ with satisfaction to the 
speech of the Home Secretary, and 
hoped that the debate would modify 
the sense in which one side was sup- 
posed to be pro-Turkish and the 
other pro-Russian, “We might 
say we would observe absolute neu- 
trality, but we could not wash our 


hands of the matter, and it would 
be absolutely necessary that Eng- 
land would deal with it more or less 
in the future.” One of his diffi- 
culties in voting for the third and 
fourth resolutions would have been 
that sufficient was not known of 
the conflicts of European interests 
to enable one to judge whether 
such concerted action as they con- 
templated would have been possible 
or practicable. “ We might desire 
it, but it might be impossible to . 
procure it.” He insisted that the 
direction in which the force of Ger- 
many might be employed was an 
unknown fact, the subject of alarm 
and anxiety. “To her Majesty’s 
Government must be left the re- 
sponsibility of securing concerted 
action, as they alone could know 
if it-was possible; but they could 
be kept up to the mark by being 
reminded that, without concerted 
action, it was impossible to solve 
the question.” 

It is quite clear that, however 
much the Liberal party may a few 
months ago have been inclined to 
coquet with a policy of coercion (and 
very feeble coquetting it was !), that 
is now a dream of the past. In 
presence of war the great majority of 
them will have nothing to say in 
favour of the aggressor. Russia has 
elected to take independent action, 
has contemplated it all along, and 
it is worse than idle to any 
longer of the European concert. 
Whatever concert there has been, 
has been designedly and violently 
put an end to. A war has been 
commenced which may involve the 
vital interests of several nations, 
and which is sure to be desperate 
and sanguinary. It is little short 
of political madness to attempt to 
draw England into it on the side 
of Russia, and for purposes which 
would arouse the suspicion and per- 
haps the hostility of all Europe. 

At all events, the Government 
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have succeeded in putting broadly 
and intelligibly before Treops the 
wide difference between their policy 
and such an attempt. Mr. Gladstone 
has always muddled this Eastern 
Question, for he has always been of 
two minds with regard to it. He 
approved the Russian protectorate of 
the Greek Christians, and jin 1854 
he went to war to abolish it. He 
applauded ey chet py for ori- 
inating the Sebastopol expedition, 
ne then denounced his Govern- 
ment for not abandoning the siege. 
As Mr. Cross remarked, his consci- 
ence was not easy on the subject of 
the Crimean war, and he was always 
trying to invent some excuse for it. 
He went into it in a half-hearted 
way, declaring that the cost of it 
must be defrayed by the current 
taxes—proposing, in one instance, 
not merely the cost of an expedi- 
tion, but by the same vote the cost 
of its return. He left Lord Palmer- 
- ston’s Ministry in the thick of the 
struggle, one of his last acts being 
to decline'to vindicate his own policy 
against the powerful assaults of Mr. 
Bright, and shortly afterwards went 
into ,strenuous opposition to it. 
Fortunately for England, he ceased 
to be at the head of affairs before 
this question was raised. Hap- 
pily for the Liberal party, its for- 
tunes were removed from his guid- 
ance six months before the troubles 
in Herzegovina. The disruption of 
1792 would in that case have been 
repeated. It is a less disaster for 
that party that, while its organisa- 
tion is seriously shattered by the 
conduct of a leader, whose speeches 
at a momentous crisis mean one 
thing, and whose parliamentary 
action means anothcr, nevertheless 
it is not dissolved. 

It seems almost ridiculous that a 
statesman of Mr. Gladstone’s ante- 
cedents in reference to the Eastern 
Question, at the moment in vehe- 
ment opposition to the Government, 
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yet shaping his conduct s0 as to vote 
with Hartington and others 
who think the direction of their © 
policy right, should come forward . 
as the censor-of ambiguous language 
and conduct, His case was, that 
the course of the Government was so 
incurably bad that it necessitated 
an admittedly vicious system of op- 
sition out of doors. Yet in the 
ouse he declines to bring his ac- 
cusation to the test of a division, 
and he does so in order that he 
may record his vote alongside of 
those who practically approved the 
policy of the Cabinet. Whatever 
ambiguities he may detect or ex- 
pose in the thousands of de- 
spatches and speeches which have 
been made by the other side, noth- 
ing® can possibly approach in inde- 
cision and ambiguity his own course 
at the very crisis of the whole busi- 
ness. The Ministers absolutely 
revelled in stating and restating in 
the plainest a most unmistak- 
able terms 'the very policy to which 
he was opposed. Still he withdrew 
his resolutions and voted with Lord 
Hartington, who declared that the 
country would support that policy. 
If he declined to challenge Lord Der- 
by’s despatch, there was Mr. Cross’s 
declaration that disarmament by 
Turkey was impossible, because the 
attitude of Russia excited the ap- 
rehension and fanaticism of the 
ussulman population of Turkey 
and prevented internal pacification 
and reform. The Home Sec 
charged Russia that, although the 
Protocol held out to Turkey that 
time would be allowed her, yet im- 
mediately after it had been si 
Russia threw it at her, and held it 
to her head as though it were a load- 
ed pistol, and required her at once 
to reply to it. Russia was not act- 
ing in behalf of Europe, but, on 
the contrary, had prevented united 
European action, The whole of this 
was in direct opposition to Mr, 
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Gladstone’s most recently declared 
sentiments. But he shrank from 
the challenge. He differed from 
Lord Hartington in thinking that the 
time had passed when the attempt 
to settle this matter by the authority 
of Europe could have successfully 
been made. “I see no evidence 
which brings me to that conclusion.” 
He declared himself uvalterably at- 
tached to his abandoned fourth 
resolution, which contemplated co- 
ercion by united Europe. No set- 
tlement, he added, could be satis- 
factory unless it was effected by the 
threat of united Europe. There 
has not been a united Europe, but 
it was because the Government had 
prevented it. If Turkey were to 
refuse a fair arrangement, “ then the 
Powers of Europe, by establishing 
that naval cordon of which I have 
spoken, would bring this war to 
an end in a fortnight.” 

It must be significant to the 
whole of Europe, not merely that 
the House of Commons refuses to 
entertain any ‘such resolutions, but 
that no responsible statesman can 
be found who will persist in the 
attempt to submit them te its notice. 
The latest result, therefore, of the 
debate is, that the moderation and 
good sense of both sides of the 
House uphold the policy of Lord 
Derby’s despatch, and of the decla- 
rations made by Mr. Cross, Lord J. 
Manners, and Sir Stafford North- 
eote, According to Lord Derby’s 
speech made on the same evening 
n which the division occurred, the 
Ministry is in constant confidential 
imtercourse with the Austrian Gov- 
ernment. The conservative force 








of Europe, strongly backed up by 
England, will, we trust, be sufficient 
to set limits to this struggle, and 
in the end restrain the lawlessness 
of this unprincipled aggression. It 
is not for the advantage of Europe 
that its public law should be openly 
set at naught and violated.’ ‘It ‘is 
not for the advantage of the popn- 
lations of Turkey, notwithstanding 
that Russian designs are patronised 
by English Radicals, that their lands 
and homes should be devastated by 
war, with no other prospect before 
them but that of changing probably 


for the worse the domination to — 


which they are subject. In the 
meantime England is strictly nen- 
tral; but it is a neutrality which 
condemns the aggressor, and which 


recognises that the Turkish army is 


the advanced-guard of many interests 
which are common to Europe, and 
of some which ultimately concern 
the integrity of the British empire. 
As respects those interests which 
are exclusively Turkish, Turkey is 
left by her own misdeeds and the 
decision of Europe to fight it out 
by herself; but no sophistry and 
no outbursts of indignant declama- 
tion can conceal from the Ministers 
at Constantinople that they have 
it in their power not merely to 
evoke a religious war, but the power 
in the last resort (which, it is fair to 
say, they have shown no inclination 
to exer¢ise) to betray that princi- 
ple of the neutrality of the Straits 
and Constantinople of which they 
are the guardians, or else insist 
upon its adequate protection by 
those who are so deeply interested 
in its maintenance. 
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Was isa reality. The torch 
which was so long brandished_ be- 
fore the eyes of Europe has been at 
last applied, and a conflagration set 
blazing of which no man may dare 
to predict the end. A Power, 
notorious for annexing territory, 
carries fire and sword into a neigh- 
bour’s country, philanthropy on her 
lips, it may be with far other 
motives at.her heart, Can such a 
prnepaning excite any feeling save 

orror and dismay ? 

Yes; we have been so surfeited 
with horror while the event was 
pending, our apprehensions and 
indignation have been for so long 
wrought upon, such a sickness of 
heart. has followed the repeated de- 
ferring of hope, that the declaration 
of war has brought a positive relief. 
We brace our minds to a certain 
calamity ; but the suspense of im- 
pending evil is without the comfort 
even of moral resistance. And, if 
it be a lessening of trouble that war 
exists instead of the dread of war, 
we may expect a further remission 
of care when the scope and objects 
of the war become clearly defined. 
Commerce, itis thought, will be 
less paralysed by. existing than by 
impending hostilities. It is only 
too cruelly true that war is a fearful 


consumer. Invention is stimulated. 


in times of strife, The minds of na- 
tions become less grovelling in hear- 
ing of the clang of arms, and under 
a sense of danger; and in the train 
of war come ever occasions for pity 
and benevolence to exercise their 
gentle influence. Small compensa- 
tions these for the misery which 
strife entails; but as we cannot 
avert the calamity, let us accept 
every good result of it. We Bri- 
tons are happily free from the guilt 
of this vile contest, and may hon- 
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estly participate in all its sweeter 
uses, 

The guiltlessness which we claim 
for ourselves in this quarrel we must 
in justice accord to the other na- 
tions of Europe, the ressor onl 
excepted. They, one and all, would, 
we. believe, have gladly averted the 
evil if it had been convenient for 
them to do so. Germany has been 
suspected of not altogether disliking 
the turn which things have taken, 
and certainly her expressions of a 
contrary feeling have been faint; 
but there is not positive evidence 
on which to condemn her, and in 
the present state of our knowledge 
we are bound to credit her with 

eaceful desires. Indeed we be- 
ieve in a thoroughly honest prefer- 
ence of peace all round. The fail- 
ing has not been in an individual 
nation ; yet collectively the nations 
heve not preserved quiet as they 
might. A word from them all would 
have kept Russia from action; but 
that word was not spoken. Doubt- 
less there was a very plain, if not 
a very satisfactory, reason for this. 


The balance of power, as we ate fond” 


of calling it, had been so exquisitely 
adjusted in Europe, that no nation 
could think of stirring, lest equi- 
librium should be destroyed and 
chaos ensue. The poise was as 
delicate as of that building which 
was thrown to the ground by a 
sparrow perching on one of its pin- 
nacles, e reciprocation of attrac- 
tion and repulsion kept the system 
in a dead-lock, If nations had 


thought more of public right and © 


less of individual interests, peace 
might no doubt have been pre- 
served. But they could not do 
that; and so, for the present, van- 
ishes all chance of international 
arbitration, or any international 
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resistance to the success of the 
subtlest and strongest. 
ious Russia bas had a quick 
perception of the force which, like 
that of gravity, keeps the States qui- 
escent; and she has rightly judged 
that while they all are thus coma- 
tised is the time for her, who is free 
to move, to go in and attain her 
objects, She, however, seems not 
to have sufficiently regarded the 
truth that a bird’s weight may de- 
stroy, any day, the torpor in which 
she pute her trust. fis all very 
nice as it stands; but if the sparrow 
should alight on the unlucky spot— 
if the spell of cross purposes should 
be unsaid—if the fire should begin 
to burn the stick, the stick begin to 
beat the dog, &c., as in the fable, 
—in what sort of case would holy 
Russia be? An exceedingly bad 
one, as it seems to us. 
If it be bad, how came she, an 
old intriguer, a patient waiter, with 


a strong digestion and not over- . 


tender conscience (the sole gifts 
“ which, as we are often told, com- 
mand success in life), with a robust 
will and a mind not apt to be influ- 
enced by sudden impulse—how 
came she, we say, to be taken—to 
take herself, as it were—at such dis- 
advantage? There be many who 
will reply, “ It was the obstinacy of 
the Turk, and nothing else, which 
has caused this fearful war. Had 
he been moderately yielding, and 
retarned a soft answer to Russia, 
the holy Power would have been 
appeased, and all would be going 
sweet and merry as marriage-bells.” 
Possibly ; but for how long ? Would 
a soft answer have satisfied a Power 
that has been at work for the last 
two years preparing, by most ener- 
ef means, for the rupture that 

now come about? Was the 
wotd given for revolt in Herzego- 
vina and Bosnia, and afterwards 
for war in Servia and Montenegro, 
with no further object than to 


extract a few smooth words from 
the Porte? Were the wretched 
Bulgarians encouraged to plot sedi- 
tion and murder, so as to bring 
pe themselves the awful scourge 
of the now celebrated “ atrocities,” 
simply that an Ottoman ambassador 
might repair to St. Petersburg, and 
take sweet counsel with Gortscha- 
koff concerning disarmament, and 
that Russia and Turkey might vie 
with each other in the rapidity with 
which they could beat their swords 
into pruning-hooks, or forge rails out 
of discarded cannon? More than this, 
was the mobilisation of last autumn 
without a meaning, or, if it meant 
anything, what did it mean? Sure- 
ly no good, either moral or physical, 
to the Turk. 

All these things being considered, 
it becomes plain that Russia has 
for many months been foreseeing 
an occasion of distressing Turkey 
somehow—not necessarily with her 
army, but the army was made ready 
as one means that might possibly 
commend itself to an aggressor in 
certain circumstances. There were 
indications of many events by 
which the preparation of Turkey 
for the coup-de-grace might be ad- 
vanced a stage, and there can be no 
doubt that by some of those means 
it was believed at St, Petersburg 
that Turkey would be afflicted. Of 
course, if this reasoning be sound, 
Turkey was not wrong in defying 
as she has done the wrath of Russia. 
It was better for her to stand for 
her life without being further weak- 
ened, than to be depleted, harassed, 
humiliated, first, and then stand to 
be destroyed after all. These con- 
siderations alone were sufficient to 
make Turkey stand at bay, even if 
the chances of a struggle had been 
more against her than they are. 
Bat she knows well that, before the 
war has. advanced very far, some of 
the nations which hitherto have been 
so shy of meddling with her fate 
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may be compelled by self-interest to 
make common cause with her; she 
knows that if she should bear her- 
self bravely in this unequal contest, 
. she is sure, sooner or later, toawaken 
sympathy somewhere; she knows, 
above all, that the war which she 
has perhaps precipitated, but not 
caused, is a more serious undertak- 
ing for her adversary than is com- 
monly thought. In the abstract, the 
strength of Russia is greater than 
the strength of Turkey. In-science, 
in warlike appliances, Russia must 
be allowed to be superior. Yet for 
all this, Russia, from the manner in 
which she, in this particular quarrel, 
must bring her strength to bear, 
may probably find herself involved 
in difficulties of which the resistance 
of the Turks will be but a fraction. 
Let us not, because we deprecate 
this war altogether, be too hasty or 
too severe in condemning the im- 
practicability of Turkey. 

But if the difficulties which lie 
in Russia’s way can beso plainly 
perceived by the Turk, can they 
not much more plainly be seen by 
Russia herself? and does not this 
reflection furnish a refutation of any 
determination that may be ascribed 
to Russia to force a contest upon 
_ Turkey? By no means. We have 
said above that her army was only 
one instrament by which the for- 
mer Power proposed to weaken the 
latter, and we do not believe that 
in all her calculations Russia ever 
looked to being placed in the posi- 
tion to which the obstinacy of Tur- 
key has driven her. She would 
have very much liked to leave 
to Europe the work of weakening 
Turkey; and it is probable that, 
but for the protests of the British 
Government, Europe would have 
done it. This chance, which again, 
and again looked fair for fulfilment, 
finally failed of fruition. Again, 


Russia may have ee that if Eu- 
rope declined to hol 


down Turkey 


’ 


to be walked over, Europe might at 
least commission Russia to execute a 
sentenee of all the Powers against 
the abominable Turk; and that so, 
with favouring gales, and all the 
Christian nations, smiling on her, 
and ready to aid her in case of 
need, Russia might find her er- 
rand and her interest in delightfal 
harmony, and sail safely towards 
her object. As a third chance, 
some particular Power might be 
sq charmed by the purity and gen- 
erosity of Russian motives as to 
volunteer aid without reference to 
the general feeling of Europe. She 
has never been very near inducing 
combined Europe to fall on Turkey ; 
it seemed now and then not. un- 
likely that some if not all of the 
Powers might allow Russia to act 
in their names; and it seemed exe 
ceedingly probable, more than once, 
that some particular Power. might 
in some way or other act in concert 
with Russia; for instance, Austria 
was said at different periods, to be 
going to undertake a joint occupa- 
tion of the Turkish provinces, and 
England was thought by many 

ple to have determined to cast 
in her lot with Russia. . Of course 
these ‘expectations were mistaken, 
and in fact not one of the favour- 
able conjunctures for which Russia 
waited. ever occurred. She was 
thus left single-handed in face. of 
Turkey—a situation to which none 
of: her calculations had pointed, 
The cards had run unlackily, why 
not wait a little for more favourable 
conditions? Well, she could not 
very conveniently wait, having 
some time before, when too san- 
guine of success, committed herself 
to a false move, from the conse- 
quences of which she was never 
allowed to escape. The “ Buiga- 
Tian atrocity movement” in Eng- 
land in the autumn of 1876, 
seems to have seduced the Russian 


Cabinet from its usual caution. 











































Completely deceived by the miser- 
able bombast that was roaring up 
and down England during the par- 
liamentary recess, it prematurely 
looked upon the game as won. 
The question (so it seemed) was no 
tonger whether England would be 
willing to join Russia: it was whe- 
ther Russia would be ready tostrike 
while the English iron should re- 
main red-hot. Mr. Gladstone would 
be Prime Minister of England by 
February 1877 at latest; then Rus- 
sia must take the current when it 
served, or loge her venture. Fooled 
by this fancy, she committed the 
indiseretion of mobilising a part of 
her army, and her Czar made a silly 
brag, of which he has probably often 
bitterly repented since then. Mr. 
Gladstone did not become Prime 
Minister in February; nay, Mr. 
Gladstone, when at length he met 
the Parliament which he had been 
professing himself so anxious to 
meet, did not dare, in February, 
even to make an attack on the ex- 
isting Government. His boasting 
and screaming ended in a most piti- 
able fiasco, This is not anything 
very new or very astonishing to 
say of Mr. Gladstone, who is al- 
ways making mistakes, and never 
learns anything from them; but 
for Russia, astute Russia, the nation 
that has the credit of leading all the 
world by the nose, the blunder was 
most compromising. Mr. Gladstone’s 
agitation had vanished into thin air, 
and Mr. Gladstone was exposed to 
the ridicule which has so often 
visited him that it causes him but 
little confusion; but Russia had 
done something other than bluster, 
or vent words by the hundred thou- 
sand. She had called out men by 
the hundred thousand, paraded them 
armed before Europe, and now there 
she stood with harness on and sword 
Joosened in the scabbard, without 
an ally, and without a chance of 
finding one. 
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We sincerely believe that Russia, 
when she found that she had been 
deceived in her hopes of a 
and that she was catirely isolated, 
would gladly have withdrawn from 
her unexpected position, that she 
wished her mobilisation decree re- 
called, and that she was fully alive 
to the danger of her attitude. But 
extrication from such a position was 
not easily to be accomplished. She 
could not bear to let Europe see 
that disarmament would be a relief 
to her, far less could she afford to 
Jet certain untoward portions of her 
own subjects perceive that she could 
at any time find war inconvenient. 
The loss of prestige at home might 
be even more damaging than a 
foreign war. What was to be done? 

After the mobilisation and the 
Czar’s boastful speech, it behoved 
the Russian Government boldly to 
go to war, or to find some means of 
being credited with the fruit of vie- 
tory without taking the field. The 
Protocol was the expedient hit on 
to serve the latter purpose; and, if 
that had been accepted by the Turks, 
it is probable that the blunder of 
the autumn would have been can- 
celled, the army demobilised, and 
the moderation and unselfish aims 
of Russia demonstrated to the ad- 
miratiou of Europe. But the Turks, 
as has already been said, saw fit to 
reject the Protocol altogether; Rus- 
sia could not pretend that any con- 
cession had been made to her; and 
there she stood armed to the teeth, 
committed to warlike action, and 
yet not desiring war. It was one of 
those difficulties wherein intriguers 
sometimes find themselves. The 
Russians had been too clever for 
every body, themselves included ! 

If it be true that Russia is mak- 


.ing war against her judgment and 


against her wish, those facts alone 
must cause her hand to falter. But, 
whatever her spirit may be, she has 
difficulties and dangers in her path 
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which may well cause the most 
serious misgivings. In Europe she 
has at least two hundred, and per- 
haps four hundred, miles of terri- 
tory to cross, and, after that, one 
of the broadest rivers in Europe, 
before she can reach her foe. Every 
ration, every article of store, and 
of ammunition, must be brought 
across this intervening space; the 
wounded and sick who can be 
moved must pass back to Russia by 
this way; and this would be the 
line of retreat in case of disaster. 
A force throwing itself across Rou- 
mania might bar the way until it 
(the force) should have been over- 
come. If it should so act before 
any Russian corps had passed, it 
would draw the war on itself; if it 
should interpose after a portion of 
the Russian army had passed over 
into Turkey, it might sever that 
portion from its base and leave it 
a prey to famine and the Turks. 
Thus, to make war separated from 
the base by a breadth of country 
over which any but the belligerent 
himself can have control, is in a 
high degree dangerous. Napoleon 
in 1813 marched across Germany 
to fight on the line of the Elbe. 
After he was defeated at Leipzig 
all Germany became hostile, and 
the consequence was that only a 
handful of Frenchmen ever got back 
to the Rhine. The moment Russia 
loses the absolute control of Rou- 
mania, any force which she may 
have in Turkey will be in extreme 
danger. The pulling up of the rails, 
the destruction of roads and bridges 
in Roumania, might, without any 
fighting in that region, cause the 
surrender ‘of many thousand Rus- 
sians in Bulgaria. We have dwelt 


this principle of the necessity 


ect and thorough communica- 
Pay yma the base (i.¢., the line 
of safety from which expediti 
stores, and munitions of war pro- 
ceed) and the theatre of war (i¢., 
the country where military opera- 
tions are in pr ), because the 
tvation of this communication 
is of vital importance to an army, 
England, it is true, frequently has 
made war, and probably will again 
often make war, at a great distance 
from her true base, which is the 
United Kingdom: but then. the 
space between her base and the 
theatre of war is generally sea, of 
which she has the control by means 
of her navy. One [easily imagines 
what would be the fate of an Eng- 
lish force in Spain, in the Crimea, 
or at any other distant point, if the 
supremacy at sea should be once 
wrested from us, and our ships 
could be prevented from supplying, 
and, if necessary, transporting, it— 
that is to say, from forming an arti- 
ficial base.* 

If there were nothing but the 
distance between the frontier of 
Russia and the frontier of Turkey, 
the European pet of the war wo 
be most peri 


armies with their trains have tra- 
versed Roumania, they have the 
Danube to cross before the invasion 
of Turkey commences, Now, in 
however careless a manner ar 
papers may s of the passage. 
ae te, Bg a know 
that, unless the Turks should he 
infatuated, it will be a most difficult 
thing to achieve. The problem is: 
Ist, to land at a point on the right 
bank such a body of troops as 





facetious concerning the Rule 


* Not long ago’a superior mind in the House of Commons was pleased’ to be 
Britannia sentiment, as he called it. It maynot — 


have occurred to the hon. member how serious ja consideration this is : for as- 


suredly, if Britannia does not rule the waves, she can neither carry ? 
, brought to her doors. “Rule, Britan- 


e trust we shall never forget the “ 


enemy’s country, nor prevent war bei 
nia,” means our national existence. 
ment.” 


war into an 


ous to Russia; bat 
there is more. After the Russian 














































be able to hold its ground: nst 
the force which it 1p find an 
ing that point; 2d, to reinforce 
continually the body original 
landed, in such numbers, and. wit 
such speed, as shall keep them 
superior to the force which the 
defenders are able to collect; 3d, 
to maintain the command of the 
passage so that transport for all 
arms, and for stores, may be se- 
cured. Indeed, the Turks must be 
not only overmastered at the time 
of the first passage, but entire] 
driven away, and the control of bot 
banks and-of the stream acquired 
by the Russians, who will require 
to pass continually to and from 
their base. 

Every point where a passage is 
likely to take place ought to be 
well known and guarded by the 
Turks. Preparations must be made 
by the Russians for protecting the 
passage by the fire of heavy bat- 
teries, and these cannot easily be 
kept concealed, though, of course, 
feints will be made and every effort 
used to deceive the defenders as to 
the true point. The’ great breadth 
of the river would make it ex- 
tremely difficult to keep up a 
stream of supports. Attention 
would be drawn to the attempt 
before it could advance very far, 
and the fire of artillery, and the 
action of vessels, be used to inter- 
rupt it; On the other side, heavy 
artillery fire, and vessels, if the 
Rassians have them, would be 
freely resorted to in forcing the 

If the troops first landed, 
and the batteries combined, can 
suffice to overpower the defenders, 
the problem will be solved. But 
the difficulties appear very great. 
Again, we frequently hear it sug- 
gested that the invading army in- 
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tends to pass in separate sections: 
but the hazard of such a proceeding 
would be extreme. It would in- 
crease the chances of any one sec- 
tion being encountered on the other 
bank by a much superior force, 
And if that should happen, the 
section would be destroyed, and 
this first loss would lead to fur- 
ther disaster. The probability of 
the separate sections being able to 
communicate on landing, or of 
landing simultaneously, could not 
be reckoned on. So entirely fa- 
vourable would it be to Turkey to 
offer to her small sections to cut off 
in detail, that we can suppose the 
Turks attempting to decoy isolated 
corps across by pretended relaxa- 
tion of vigilance, in full assurance 
that if the ruse should succeed 
the corps would be destroyed.* 
Those who go over must be able to 
establish themselves on the right 
bank; and such being the case, we 
have’ the strongest ground for pre- 
suming that the passage of the 
Danube will not be completed by 
stealth. It will in ail probability 
be forced. A number of Russians 
competent to hold their ground 
when they reach the Turkish shore 
must be passed over at once and in 
fighting order. The fire of heavy 
artillery from the left (de. the 
northern) bank of the river, must 
be the main dependence for keep- 
ing down the fire of the Turks, 
and procuring a passage for the 
invaders. If this cannot do it, 
it is difficult to see how the inva- 
sion will be effected at all. Of 
course the heavy artillery may oper- 
ate from the shore or from vessels; 
but operate it must if the Russians 
are to secure communication with 
Bulgaria by way of Roumania. 

But this mention of vessels brings 








* This reasoning supposes some approach to equality between the contendin 
armies, Of course a huge preponderance of numbers on the invader’s side wool 
enable him to take measures which, without it, would be unjustifiable. 















us to another consideration. If 
Russia had an undoubted superiority 
in the Black Sea, she might mate- 
rially aid her troops in passing the 
Danube, or she might embark them 
and throw them ashore in Bulgaria, 
thus making of her fleet an artificial 
base, as it has above been said that 
England often does. But Turkey 
has been bold enongh to proclaim 
a blockade of Russian ports in the 
Black Sea, and, so faras we know, 
her ability to maintain this block- 
ade has not been disputed. If she 
can maintain a blockade of Russian 
ports, she must be superior to Russia 
at sea, Russia’s chance, then, of 
aiding in the p e of the Danube 
with shipping can be but small, If 
she cannot derive much assistance 
from shipping, Turkey certainly will ; 
and should Turkey be able to sweep 
the sea and the river, here is another 
difficulty for Russia to cope with. 

It seems to us probable that 
naval operations may be prominent 
early in the war. If Russia has but 
little naval force in the Black Sea, 
the Turkish admiral will not object 
to make that little less. It is also 
of importance to seize on everything 
that may be turned to account in 
the passage of the river, We ex- 
pect to hear of the Ottoman ships 
feeling their way in the river before 
more Redaian artillery is up, and are 
indeed rather puzzled at the navy 
not having been already more active. 
The attack on Turkish ships in the 
Danube must be made by Russian 
heavy guns, and as yet we know 
uot how far the batteries on the left 
bank can dominate shipping, or 
whether they can do so at all If 
they can do so, the Turkish ships 
will have to watch opportunities, 
and to run considerable risks too, 
at times when the passage of the 


river may be likely to be attempted. 
What ships’ ean do, if not over- 
art te is to reply to the fire of 
atteries, to fire upon or run down 
flotillas or military bridges, and to 
drive hostile vessels under the fire 
of batteries on shore. The Turks 
have monitors,* as we know; and it 
is impossible to believe that these 
monitors will not be employed in 
ramming the Russian passage in 
whatever way that may be made, 

The left bank of the Danube is, 
as a rule, flat and soft,—a circum- 
stance very unfavourable to the 
invader, who would desire a com- 
manding position for his batteries, 
and hard ground on which to bring 
down his heavy trains. The right 
bank is higher than the left, which 
is a point to the advantage of the 
defence. Islands or deltas in the 
river might be used as half-way 
points; bat these would be liable 
to attack from shipping as well as 
from the bank. Attention should 
also be drawn to another of the con- 
ditions—viz., the Russian batteries, 
being designed to cover troops that 
are advancing from them, must be 
as near the ‘bank as possible: the 
Turkish batteries, having to operate 
against an enemy who is approach- 
ing them, may keep farther from 
the bank, and thus at longer range 
from the opposite side. 

The Turks being superior at. sea, 
it is by no means impossible that 
they may at some period attempt to 
throw an expedition on shore in 
Roumania, for the purpose of de- 
stroying the Russian communica- 
tions. This would be a brilliant 
stroke, and to avoid it the Russians 
must keep always a strong guard in 
Roumania, 

We can imagine that a reader 
who may have been good enough to 





* Since writing the above we have learned that one of them has been bi 


up, and that nearly every soul on board her perished. She was struck by a 1) 
ween 


from a Russian battery on the Danube. We may expect much Sehting 


ships and batteries, and, we fear, many accidents as terrible as 










































































accompany us thus far in our paper, 
may have been saying mentally for 
the last few minutes, “ Yes, yes; 
but you are forgetting torpedoes. 
What of them?” Well; first, we 
haven’t forgotten torpedoes; and 
secondly, we don’t know what to 
say of them, neither do we believe 
that anybody does. They are an 
entirely new power, never tried to 
any extent in war, and it is impos- 
sible to say whether warfare carried 
on by them may be more favourable 
to the attack or the defence. They 
may give a great superiority to one 
side or other, but experience only 
can show us what their full effect 
will be. There is a parry for every 
thrust, and means may be found of 
making even infernal machines com- 

tively harmless. Indeed it is 
possible that expectation may be 
much disappointed concerning these 
submarine explosives, The mere 
fact of their being capable of pro- 
ducing astounding demolition in 
certain circumstances does not ne- 
cessarily make them of paramount 
importance in warfare. This may 
be illustrated by what we know 
of the effects of countermines and 
mines in sieges. It is undoubtedly 
true that a few mines might be so 
arranged as to blow a whole army 
into the air; and yet we know that, 
in practice, explosions of mines do 
not govern the results of sieges, It 
may be otherwise with torpedoes ; 
but we must wait for facts to guide 
us in estimating their effects. 

In thus rapidly mentioning some 
of the difficulties which lie in the 
invader’s way, we hope we have 
shown that the path of the Russians 
will not necessarily be smooth. The 
apathy and incapacity of the Turks 
may make it so, we know; but 
assuredly the Turks have many 
chances in their favour, and per- 
haps they may know how to use 
them. At any rate, in making a 
forecast of the war we are bound to 





eredit both sides with reasonable 
prudence and activity. 

It is easy to perceive that, what- 
ever difficulties may lie in Russia’s 
pen while she is opposed by Tur- 

ey alone, might be indefinitely in- 

creased by political causes which 
should give the latter allies, We 
do not desire at present to enter 
upon political speculation,. seeing 
that all Powers, save the belliger- 
ents, distinctly profess neutrality. 
But it is right to remark on the 
financial weakness which is univer- 
sally ascribed to Russia. If she 
cannot “strike soon and. strike 
hard” she may find her resources 
fail her. True, she is richer than 
Turkey: but, on the other hand, 
she is the assailant, and cannot hold 
her hand without damage; while 
Turkey, already bankrupt and the 
party attacked, has less material or 
moral loss to dread. 

We observe as we go on writing 
that insurrection in Turkey is fre- 
quently reported, and is not unlikely 
to be occurring. This will be, of 
course, a cause of distraction and 
further weakness, very favourable 
to Russia. But then Russia, too, 
has her disaffected’ populations, and 
if she should begin to lose ground, 
might find these a considerable 
aggravation of her troubles, 

Looking at the whole case, there 


are good reasons why Russia should” 


finally win if she can hold out, and 
if none but the Turks resist her. 
Bat then, again, she cannot, pro- 
bably, hold out, and Turkey, as be- 
fore hinted at, may find allies. 

We have considered the war in 
Europe first, that seeming to, be 
what chiefly interests European 
readers. We do not forget that 
there is war in Asia too, and that, 
on that ground, armies are reported 
to have already joined batttle. From 
a point between Poti and Batoum 
on the eastern shore of the Black 
Sea, across to Mount Ararat, by an 





irregular line passing near Alexan- 
dropol, Kulp wad Mossun, the 
frontier of Russia touches that of 
Turkey. We may presume ‘that 
Russia considers her Caucasian 
rovinces a safe base, and, that be- 
ing 80, her invasion of Turkey in 
Asia is in one respect far less dan- 

rous than her invasion of Tur- 
Ey in Europe. We do not know 
with any accuracy the comparative 
strengths of the armies on this line ; 
but there are reasons for supposing 
that the Russian strength exceeds 
the Turkish ; so heré is another im- 
portant point in Russia’s favour. 
On the other hand, Turkey is favour- 
ed by the mountainous country 
through which an invader may find 
it difficult to force his way, by the 
very bad state of the roads, by the 
severity of the climate, and by her 
ascendancy on the sea. Correspon- 
dents are already telling us of the 


delays which the Russiaus in 
Armenia are suffering through se- 
verity of the weather. Thisseverity 


may continue for a week or two yet, 
and will probably recommence in 
October. Any line on which Russia 
is not established by October would 
therefore have to be surrendered by 
her in that month: so that here 
again she must strike soon and 
strike hard if she wishes to shorten 
the war. The Turks, on the other 
hand, knowing that an early winter 
would bring them relief, must do 
all they can to defend the roads 
and passes ; to prevent Russia from 
deriving much advantage from her 
numerical superiority, by detaining 
her among the mountains, and by 
vigilantly guarding against her ad- 
vance on the flanks; to keep the 
supplies of the country from being 
made available by the invader; and 
to make use of their navy as much 
as possible to distress and thwart 
him, Either the invaders must get 
a footing in some towns where they 
can winter, or their summer progress 
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supposing them to make any) will 
oe beam made in vain, wad iner 
must go back to wirter quarters on 
the Russian side of the frontier. 

Thus, it being so much easier for 
Russia to invade Turkey in Asia, 
the war has first begun on that con- 
tinent. It has been ted that 
the real attack will be made there, 
while, on the Danube, the’ Turks 
will be kept engaged by continual 
demonstrations and feints. It ‘is 
true that Russia might fight her 
way round to Constantinople by 
way of Asia Minor; but, with only 
four or five months of the’ year 
available for operations till she is 
clear of the mountains, she’ will 
hardly have ager to proceed in 
that way. To advance 
route with confidence she would 
require naval superiority, so that 
she might not be molested in her 
course by incursions from the coast. 
She could not strike sucha blow 
in Asia as would force Turkey to 
yield her what she wants in Enu- 
rope. Therefore it is that the Asi- 
atic, thongh the first commenced, 
is not likely to be the principal 
war, and that before long operations 
on or near the Danube will claim 
our chief interest. 

But if the Asiatic cannot be the 
chief, it may be an important auxil- 
iary attack. The ssion of Erze- 
toum, the capital of Armenia, by 
Russia, would be a serious loss and 
great dishonour to Turkey. And 
the secure possession of Erzeroum 
would argue the reduction of the 
famed Kars; it would also enable 
the Russian army to winter in its 
new possessions, and to be ready for 
a fresh advance in the summer of 
1878. Up to the middle of May it 
would seem as if the Turkish army 
had had the: best of the newly 
opened campaign, and as if the 
Russians, instead of invading Ar- 
menia to any 


ar extent, tae 
have some trouble in holding their _ 
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own, Their attacks by land are.said 
to have failed—as we write on we 
may probably be able to say. to 
what. extent, if any, they have 
failed —and the Turks, making 
good use of their navy, claim to 

ve stirred up revolt in the Cau- 
casus, in the Russian rear, and 
to have grievously afflicted the 
Russian post of Sukhum Kale. 
If this news be true it furnishes 
an ‘instance of the naval activity 
which we before stated that we 
expected to see displayed early in 
the war. It will be a richly 
deserved retribution if the Turks 
are able to excite insurrection any- 
where onthe Russian borders. It 
is a lesson which the Muscovites 
have taught the Turks and burnt 
into their minds. Possibly, if it 
should once begin, it might not be 
confined |to the borders. Strange 
stories reach England now and then 
of a party of progress in the heart 
of the Russian empire. Success 
abroad might stop the mouths of 
this party ; but failure, even partial 
failure, might loosen its tongue and 
nerye, its arm. The Servian and 
Montenegrin and Herzegovinian 
fires have pretty well burnt out. 
The Turks know the scope of them 
and will probably not in the least 
tura from their main operations to 
deal with them. Russian insurrec- 
tions, if they come, must be fresh 
and uncomprehended. They can- 
not fail to paralyse. Russian action 
in the enemy’s country. Even to 
stamp them out will cause a loss of 
time, and a withdrawal of energy 
from the war. 

The last war with which Europe 
was afflicted, caused the nerves of 
every one who heard of it to tingle 
at. the tremendous powers then 
breught into operation, the huge 
and well-appointed armies, the per- 
fect. weapons, the impressment of 
science and ari into the service of 
war, the organisation, the rapid 
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locomotion, the immense resources, 
the astounding results achieved in 
a few months! It was then ‘half 
acentury or so since the wars of 
the First Napoleon over the same 
ground, and men were astounded 
at the perfection (may we use the 
word!) to which the art of destrue- 
tion had attained in that interval. 
“Away with old maxims,” they 
said; “we are living now under 
a new dispensation when wars, if 
bloody, must necessarily be short, 
from absolute want of wherewithal 
to feed long upon.” We were in- 
clined to fix two or three months as 
the extreme of the future duration 
of wars. We laid down the rule 
that the nation that was not pre- 
pared for war before war began 
would have little chance of prepar- 
ing afterwards, for it could have but 
a week or two of national life left. 
War, in its force and rapidity, in 
its startling events following one 
upon another like claps of thunder, 
was to suggest continually that we 
live in days of electricity and steam. 
Fate seems never to tire of stulti- 
fying the calculations of the wise. 
Here is Europe, five years older in 
invention than she then was, now 
looking on at.a war, waged between 
two of its nations, both semi-bar- 
barous, both “ heinously unprovid- 
ed” with the sinews of war, and 
both likely to be convicted of con- 
siderable unpreparedness before they 
have proceeded very far with their 
contest. We must not omit to note, 
moreover, that, whereas in. the 
Franco-Prussian war the struggle 
was openly enough made for a ma- 
terial prize, the semi-barbarians. are 
fighting, one in the name of Chris- 
tiavity, and the other for existence. 
We have to make a retreat from our 
grand. ideas and brilliant epithets 
about war, and to condescend once 


more to acknowledge delays and - 


difficulties, to recognise the old-fash- 
ioned powers of nature, to talerate, 
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even while war is raging, unevent- 
ful days, perhaps weeks. It is as if 
(parves componere magna) we were 
compelled for a while to do without 
railways, and to return to the coach- 
es and waggons of our fathers. The 
war drags its slow length along, and 
can in no wise keep pace with ex- 
pectation. Nay, so dense is the 
darkness to which we have return- 
ed, that, with one belligerent army 
at least, we are not allowed to 
have the luxury of special corre- 
spondents. Marches are to be 
undertaken, towns to be stormed, 
ships to be sunk, battles to be 
fought, without approval of, or even 
consultation with, the accomplished 
representatives of the press. If this 
is not a return to the reign of Chaos 
and old Night, how otherwise shall 
we characterise it? Do we not re- 
member the chivalrous deeds, the 
hairbreadth es, the wonderful 
adventures of those devoted quill- 
bearers, more thrilling than any 
chances that befell poor soldiers ? 
Do we not still sigh over their de- 
lightful familiarity with emperors 
and kings, the saturation of their 
style with military terms, the 
double-shotted thunder with which 
they rejoiced to split the ears of the 
roundlings ? and are these to cease ? 
Bah, then! let us talk no more of 
progress. } 

The Russians are dragging up 
themselves, their cannon, and their 
stores, to the banks of the Danube. 
They are impeded by dearth of 
conveyances, by bad roads, by the 
rising of rivers, by winds and rains. 
The Turks, knowing the Russian 
difficulties, have failed to take ad- 
vantage of them, and to forestall 
their enemy. In Asia scarcity of 
provisions is said to be ora 
embarrassing the invaders,* tho 
war has not been declared four 





on a real 


weeks, When encounters occur 
they will look like avachronisms. 
Cossacks and Circassians 

stage, and not on the 
boards of the theatre—this is war 
a antique. re 

We are quite prepared to 

that, when Biegie June number 
shall issue, the will. not 
have set foot in Bulgaria, Although 
the p ss will be that of old. da 
the prices of provisions will 
cruelly modern, and we should 


think the coin or credit which either — 


side may have kept in reserve for 
this contest might be seriously eaten 
into before half of the work is done, 
When last there was much dragging 
of artillery and stores by thongs 
muscles, artillery and stores were 
comparatively light. Modern en- 
gines and old-fashioned 

sort but ill together. There is: just 
a possibility that want of means to 
launch and move the monstrous 
machines of modern days may bring 
the invasion to a stand-still ere it is 


well begun. We hazard this specn- . 


lation, in full consciousness of the 
now generally received maxim, that 
a nation determined on, or compel- 
led to, war, will find the means 
somehow of waging war, however 


poor she may be. We do not think 


this maxim generally true, a 
there is madd sche it plausible. 
Bankrupt nations have andgubbedilg 
managed to make war, and that on 
a large scale; but have not these 
generally been nations which, be- 
sides being able to turn out an un- 
limited number of men, had also 
great resources within themselves, 
notwithstanding that these resources 
were not in the hands of their goy- 
ernments? Had they not. private 
wealth, manufactories, doc 

science, natural products to meet 
the requirements of war; and what 





* This must mean that the on Sag season is wellnigh consumed. The 


invader has stores in the neighbour 
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their governments procured on credit, 
did not they procure from the in- 
habitants of the states which they 
governed? It makes a great differ- 
ence whether a government borrows 
from its own, or whether it is ob- 
liged to buy in a foreign market. 
It was not, however, so much to 
money as to appliances that our 
remark pointed. Those who in- 
vented huge guns, and who have 
encumbered war with such immense 
matériel, were people who, having 
otlier things in proportion, can 
thoroughly handle, transport, and 
use their gigantic inventions. But 
it is possible for a power which is 
far behind them in mechanical in- 
genuity and resources to buy their 
engines and then to find that it 
cannot wield them; that so much 
necessary machinery and such famil- 
iarity with mechanism are requisite, 
which it has not at hand, that 
armaments, capable under favour- 
able circumstances of producing the 
grandest results, may to it be more 
an incumbrance than a help. Fur- 
ther experience may show that this 
is baseless speculation; neverthe- 
less, for the present it may be well 
to keep it in mind, because it may, if 
there be truth in the rumours we 
allude to, serve to explain hereafter 
some puzzling contradictions and 
delays. It is observable that, day 
after day, the accounts report in- 
creasing difficulties. Insufficient 
tailway stock, insufficient labour, 
break of gauge, want of carts, pro- 
bability that an enormous number of 
horses will be required, and all this 
before the waste of war has begun. 
What may the deficiency not be- 
come after a short time, from wear 
and tear alone, to say nothing 
of destruction by the enemy. A 
Gorrespondent of ours, speculating 
on the coming of the war which 
is now instant, referred a few 
months ago to Crusoe and his 
emoe. Poor Robinson felled his 
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tree, scooped it out with infinite 
labour, his toil and patience got 
it into sea-going order, it onl 
wanted to be launched ; but wit 
all the strength and skill he had he 
could not move it ! 

But we turn (as the arrival, of 
intelligence continually obliges us 
to do) to another part of the war. 
Several days have elapsed since a 
signal victory of the Turks near 
Batoum was announced. We read 
the despatch with much incredulity, 
and have been expecting a contra- 
diction of it. But the Russian 
account does not amount to a 
contradiction, and it leaves much 
ground for believing that the 
Turkish report was not, in the 
main, inaccurate. What the Turks 
claimed was that, after an en- 
gagement which lasted eight and 
a half hours, they had thoroughly 
beaten the Russians and driven 


them back with the loss of 4000 men _ 


killed. The British and Hanoverians 
killed at Waterloo were a little over 
2000: Napoleon owned to having 
lost 4000 killed at Aspern: so we 
may reasonably doubt the number 
given as killed. But, subject to 
the authority of further particulars, 
we are bound to believe that the 
Russians have suffered much in a 
great and important battle. We 
observe that one correspondent de- 
clares that he was a witness of the 
battle, and that it was undoubtedly 
a Turkish victory. Now this is the 
first blow of any magnitude which 
either side has inflicted’; so its moral 
effect must not be underrated, It 
is, moreover, an undoubted eheck to 
troops who can afford to lose neither 
time nor men. It enables us to see 
a possibility that the Turks in Ar- 
menia may be able to hold their 
ground through the summer, which 
means for a year. Men who can 


stand to their work for eight and 4 £ 


half hours must be counted respect- 
able enemies, We have never 
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4 doubted that the Russians. would 


do this, but we make the remark 
to show that the Russians have 
found not unworthy opponents in 
the Turks. 

The other report of the success 


_at Sukhum Kale has been more 


boldly contradicted by the Russians, 
who claim to have prevented the 
Turks from taking the town. The 
Russian report does, however, admit 
that the Turkish ships were still 
off the town; and it is possible 
that there may have been a second 
attack wherein the success was 
achieved and of which the Russians 
say nothing. Of the rising in the 
Caucasus, which is said to have 
followed this exploit, there does 
not seem to be confirmation. We 
do not, however, hold with some 
who have noted the account, that 
a rising is impossible and absurd. 
The tribes differ very much in dis- 
position, and some of them would 
undoubtedly hail with delight a 
favourable chance of insurrection. 
We are aware, too, that there has 
been extensive emigration from the 
neighbourhood of Sukhum Kale, 
but we believe the remnant would 
readily revolt. If there has been 
ever so little of this spirit shown, it 
is enough to make the Russian com- 
mander uneasy, to hamper his pro- 
gress, and to keep his regards fixed 
elsewhere than on the enemy in 
his front—an unlucky necessity for 
a chief who wants to advance and 
establish himself. But, putting the 
insurrection aside for the present, 
we have in this little action evi- 
dence that the Turks are alive ‘to 
the importance of using their navy 
at this juncture, and that they 
have a good idea of how it may be 
made available. We must not for- 
get that it was a native admiral 
who carried out this attack. There 
is every reason to expect that there 
may be more of such attempts. 
They cannot fail considerably to 
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harass, and ibly to impede, the 
Russians 5 ger ers ee Well- 
stored Russian magazines are _ re- 
ported, and probably with truth, 
to be provided near the Armenian 
frontier; but should any want 
occur which has to be supplied by 
sea, the activity of the Turkish 
navy will be found very incon- 
ventent. 

Should the Turks hereafter fight 
as well as they fought in their 
battle, above commented on, we 
may expect that their mountains 
will not easily be won from them, 
or that they may not be won at all. 
It seems that they were short of 
cavalry in the action near Batoum, 
or they would have made of it a 
more brilliant victory. Indeed, 
this cavalry is likely to play a con- 
spicuons part in the hill warfare 
which we may expect, Cavalry 
generally are much out of place 
among the mountains, but the 
Turkish horsemen appear to have 
been prepared for mountain warfare 
as much as for any, that is to say if 
they have still the characteristics 
recorded by Von Moltke in 1828, 
He says :— 


“The horses, especially those of the- 
Asiatic Spahis, were small, but fiery, 
well broken, capable of enduring great. 
fatigue and privations. The Rurdish 
and Cappadocian horses were accustom- 
ed to be picketed, and to bear the mid- 
day heat and the midnight cold. They 
were only watered once a-day, and 
kept in condition without barley, when 
f Ns the recog fodder. The light 
and easy-fit u, or e,. 
made of felt, 2 Bory on their backs. 
day and night, so that the horseman 
was ready at any moment to mount. 
The bit was very severe for so well- 
broken an animal, and was intended 
to stop the horse suddenly in mid-, 
career, or to wheel him round in a 
moment. The bar of the bit was often 
five or six inches long, and instead of 
the curb-chain there was a ring. 
round shoe was admirably suited to its 


purpose. The steel ‘was forged cold, 
3D 
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was thin and light, lasted five or six 
weeks, and protected the hoof admir- 
ably on stony ground. Although they 
use no cruppers, the Turkish horse- 
man rides down the most precipitous 
places, covered with brushwood or 
trees, at full gallop.” * 


Perhaps the Cossack horses may 
be equally clever; but at any rate 
the Turks seem well provided in 
that respect. At present it is not 
known what points they mean prin- 
-cipally to defend. e Russians 
now (past the middle of May) are 
reported to be before Ardahan. 
This town has not, we believe, 
been fortified, unless temporary 
works may have been lately thrown 
up; and it seems a pity that this 
should be so, as it is near the fron- 
tier and on a river, and lies in a 
fertile plain. Whether Kars will 
again be defended is an interesting 
-question, but cannot as yet be 
answered. Should the Ottomans 
find that they have troops enough, 
they will probably garrison _ this 
renowned, but not. very strong, 
fortress, and try to keep from the 
enemy the fertile district in which 
it is situated; but the paramount 
importance of defending Erzeroum 
may induce them to leave Kars to 
its fate, and to defend with all their 
skill and strength the’ mountain 

of the line of the Soghanli 
Dagh, which is behind Kars, but 
some way in advance of the capital. 
This line admits of being most ob- 
stinately defended; but much sci- 
ence and labour would be required 
to make the most of it, and there is 
always the chance that these may 
not be forthcoming or not applied. 

As the hours } a and our day of 
going to press draws near, this war 
_in Armenia takes more and more 


the place of foremost interest. The 
corroborations of the news of the 
rising in the Caucasus overbear the 
Russian denial, and it is possible 
that an incident of the very gravest 
import has occurred—an incident 
which gives rise to an entirely new 
train of anticipations. We must 
for the present accept the fact so 
repeatedly announced in telegrams 
from Constantinople. We must 
believe that Sukbum Kale has been 
attacked and taken, and that some 
disturbance has taken place in the 
neighbouring district. How the 
Russian commander came to move 
on the Armenian posts without 
leaving behind him such a force as 
would render a rising of the Cir. 
cassians impossible, passes compre- 
hension. ut men are besotted 
sometimes, and we can only sup- 
pose that all was considered to be 
safe behind the invading army. 
We will take the cautious course 
of assuming that the rising is at 
present but a small affair. The 
results of it may nevertheless prove 
considerable. We grant that, if the 
general facing the Turks could ac- 
curately measure it, a small rising 
might not be of much account, 
But it is his misfortune that he can- 
not take the measure of it. Its 

roportions may possibly be increas- 
ing while he is reflecting on it, He 
must suppress it before his opera- 
tions to the front can be confidently 

roceeded with, and how is he to 
judge what force must return to the 
scene of insurrection and what he 
shall retain to invade Armenia! 
If he should despatch a thousand 
men too few to deal with the insur- 
gents he might. better have sent 
none at all, If he should send a 
thousand men too many he unneces- 








* From ‘ The Russians in Bulgaria and Rumelia in 1828-29.’ By Von Moltke. 
+ Pitiable accounts reach us towards the end of the month, of guns landed 
for the defence of Armenia being buried in the snow or lying on the roads for 
lack of transport. 
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sarily weakens his attack on the en- 
emy in his front, and possibly lays 
himself open to defeat. The diver- 
sion cannot but be good for the 
Turks whether the insurrection be 
small or great: and, if it should be 
allowed to live any time, its dimen- 
sions may become most formidable. 
It is just a question whether the in- 
vaders may not deem it. expedient 
to turn about, and, at any cost, 
secure their communications with 
Northern Russia and quell the insur- 
rection. Should such a retrograde 
movement be decided on, the next 
question is whether the Turkish 
force now in Armenia would be 
smart in following them, harassing 
their retreat, and finally maintain- 
ing the insurrection. If the Turks 
should act in a manner worthy of 
the occasion, they might, on such a 
chance being given them, change 
the whole aspect of things. Russia, 
we are assured, has spared neither 
money nor pains in fitting her Cau- 
casian provinces for military pur- 
poses. She has made roads, opened 
up fastnesses, and fortified many 
rawr But in doing this she 

looked more to attacking than 
defending, more to advance than re- 
treat, so that if she should find her- 
self in difficulties, her expensive 
works might aid her enemy. In 
thus looking at possible chances 
what was said above must not be 
forgotten,—namely, that all the 
tribes of the Caucasus are not alike 
warlike or alike hostile to Russia. 
Some of them might take arms in 
her favour, and many would remain 
long neutral. 

Arms and ammunition we now 
hear are to be supplied to the insur- 
gents by the Turks. Much depends 
upon whether this may or may not 
be effectually done, After all the 
sympathy that has been lavished 
upon the revolted subjects of the 
Sultan, we trust that Englishmen 
will not refuse some little encourage- 






ment to these Circassians, who are 
undoubtedly victims of cruel oppres- 
sion, and who on the first o 

nity, not after the long-continued so- 
licitations of agitators, have flown 

to arms for fatherland and liberty, 

All that has been said for the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte may, 
mutato nomine, be said for these 

Caueasian tribes. It is true their 
patriotism will come a little awk- 
wardly just now for the philanthro- 
pists who have been so anxious to 
take the part of Russia. We know 
of only one way in which the latter 
might be relieved from their di- 
lemma. It is that Mr. Gladstone 

should proceed at once to the Cau- 
casus, and in his simple, earnest 
way, tell the disaffected (of course 

he speaks their language) what 
a heinous wickedness they com- 
mit in rebelling against their excel- 
lent ruler, Only think what a 
beautiful mission this would be, 

and what delicious hours—nay 

days and months—of talking it 

would yield! To be sure, it would 

oblige the right hon. ggntleman 

to bring out a train of sentiments 

totally cpposed .to those which he 

has been lately airing at home ; but 

this will present no difficulty to 

him though it might do so to other 

men, He excels in making wheels, 

To eat his own words, to combat 

his own previously spoken opinions, 

and to denounce all who dare 

to hold them after he has done 

with them, is one of- the grandest 

of his grand powers !- 

To pte now at another people, 
the Roumanians; we imagine that 
the news now coming-in from Asia 
will induce them to pause and not 
to hurry on an open rupture with the 
Porte. They seemed on the point 
of throwing themselves unreservedly 
into the arms of Russia, and per- 
haps the hint that Russia may yet 
be disappointed of her aims, may _ 
have reached in time to save them 








from much folly. They certainly 
deserve consideration and a lenient 
judgment; fer the problem thrust 
upon them has been a very hard 
one to solve. All through the 
Servian war they played their 

rt with discretion, and had 

rope bebaved at all generously 
they should have had no difficulty 
tow. Unquestionably they deserved 
better treatment than to be com- 
pelied to choose between two com- 
atants, for neither of whom they 
are interested, and from both of 
whom they are likely to suffer in- 
jury. At least this is their pub- 
lie and official position. Like all 


other people they have their pri- | 


vate leanings, and these may 
sibly be in favour of Russia. Had 
the Powers forbidden the violation 
of Roumania, it would have been 
a polite way of interdicting the war 
as far as Europe is concerned. It 
is a melancholy thing to think on, 
what small results may come in 
time of need, from all the resolves 
and undertakings of conferrin 
States, «Small principalities whic 
are set up for the general conveni- 
ence ought, until they are strong 
enough to take care of themselves, 
to receive the general support. The 
eventual fate of Roumania is not 
the point of least interest connected 
with the war. . 

We have remarked in the course 
of this paper on the awkward posi- 
tion of nations who, having amassed 
large armaments, are restricted in 
the use of them by want of wealth ; 
and the remark naturally leads to 
the consideration of the opposite 
case, not quite so awkward—that 
of a nation that has means in plen- 
ty but lacks the men and muni- 
tions which those means might 
render very effectual. England, we 
suppose, will never have a gigantic 
army to equip and move, though 
she of all the powers is the one that 
can best afford to have one, This 
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being so, it is not easy to see why 
England, if she can attain her 
political ends by the use of her 
money, should not do so as freely 
as others attain theirs by arms, 
This dead-lock, now, in the balance 
of power, on which we commented 
above, if we could break it up with 
gold and chose to do so, why should 
not gold beused? Nobodyscruples 
to do it with iron; but surely to 
buy is as allowable as to rob. It 
is only the difference gf paying the 
money directly for what is wanted, 
and paying it indirectly in going 
to war, with the certainty of caus- 
ing much misery and the chance of 
not succeeding after all. Poverty 
is so general at present that we 
think it likely that a few of our 
millions judiciously laid out might 
bring certain needy Powers to our 
way of thinking on public questions. 
We know that there are Powers in 
Europe that have been hired to 
help other Powers in their ambitious 
schemes, and then paid in territory 
torn from a third Power. If it be 
lawful to spoil another Power to 
pay for such service, why may it 
not be lawful to pay for it out of 
what is honestly our own? In old 
days English gold had the credit of 
eatly aiding British diplomacy, 
Bat there seems nowadays to be 
abroad an idea that it is.not alto- 
gether creditable to give douceurs 
for being served. We do not agree 
to this. If there are States which 
we can keep from aiding in strifes 
by helping them a little in their 
purses, we can do it without wrong- 
ing anybody, and it ought to be 
done. That by the way: it may be 
applicable ere long. 
ussia, being at war with the 
Porte, can hardly be otherwise than 
at war with Egypt; and we per- 
ceive that the minds of some persons 
are being troubled at the idea of her 


making a descent upon the Khe 


dive’s dominions, which may ulti- 
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mately lead to her closing the Suez 
Canal. Egypt is supplying a cou- 
e 


tingent to the Turkish army, and 
_Russia may therefore legitimately 
try to stop that supply by putting 
her heel upon Egypt. f course 
she would not say that she was 
going to meddle with the Canal— 
rather, she would say, that she would 
most strictly refrain from in any 
way interfering with it. But we 
may feel sure that our Government 
would object to her carrying the 
war into Egypt at all, and that for 
the present we need be under no 
anxiety concerning the Canal. A 
Russian squadron, we are told, is 
coming home from California by 
way of the East—it may be round 
the Cape of Good Hope, it may be 
by the Suez Canal. The Canal, as 
far as we are concerned, is a high- 
way, and open, we should presume, 
to Russian ships as to those of any 
other nation. But, to the Turks, 
Russian ships are enemy’s ships ; 
and we should expect the Turkish 
navy to give some account of this 
squadron if it should show in or 
near Egyptian or Turkish waters 
other than the canal. Russia 
seems to require elsewhere every 
one of her myriads, avd is not 
likely to be able to attend to the 
Khedive until her hands are more 
free. Even then she would hardly 
be mad enough to do an act directly 
calculated to alarm and provoke 
Great Britain unless she had first 
secured a British Cabinet pledged 
to aid her in all her schemes; and 
it will be the fault of Great Britain 
herself if that comes about. We do 
not expect that the country will 
lend itself to anything so destruc- 
tive; yet, as rumours reach us of 
an intention to attempt a fresh ex- 
citement in favour of aiding Russia, 
we think it well to drop a hint iow 
and then concerning the British inte- 
rests against which this excitement 
, Would be directed. 


Besides pointing out how, in our 
opinion, British interests may, as 
regards this war, be seriously affect- 
ed by mistaken excitement, let us 
venture also to glean from the 
known incidents of the quarrel 
some little sound belief as to the 


recent agitation in England. We 


know for certain two things: first, 
that Russia was determined that 
the crisis in Europe should not 

without Turkey being punished in 


some way ; second, that Turkey has. 


exhibited an unexpected obstinacy, 
and has shown that the obstinac 
is not of words only, but that, it 
will be supported in act, Now the 
party which opposes our Govern- 
ment so violently, appeared, in the 
early days of their agitation, to desire 
as follows (at present it is difficult 
to divine what they we They 
wanted, we say, to proceed hand in 
hand with Russia up to a certain 
polenta point to be, when Tur- 

ey should have been amply pun- 
ished for her atrocities old and new. 
After securing the punishment of 
Turkey, and thus purging ourselves 
of the possible suspicion of condon- 
ing Turkey’s many and horrible mis- 
deeds, we were to turn and look at 
our ally,’ Russia, take note of the 
situation which she had attained 
side by side with us, and, if that 
situation should appear at all threat- 
ening to British interests, order her 
back forthwith. The last we could 
do with a clear conscience after 
having executed our first duty, to 
wit, the punishment of Turkey, 
This, we think, is a fair statement 
of their policy; indeed we have 
a distinct recollection of Mr. Glad- 
stone having written or spoken ex- 
actly to this effect, No doubt. the 
supporters of this policy saw men- 
tally the point where Turkey, over- 
borne by the combined pressure 
of Russia and England, would be 
brought to her knee. What they 
did not see was that the obstinacy. 












































of Turkey might withdraw that 
point to an indefinite distance ; that 
she might not cry for quarter when 
the Russian flag should be flying 
in Constantinople, and the British 
fleet be sweeping Turkish waters 
from the Dardanelles to the Sea of 
Azof. When his capital should 
lie in ashes, and the Grand Turk 
should, like the last Moor from 
Granada, be taking his departure 
from Europe for ever, England 
might look at Russia and find it 
difficult to order her back, or to 
replace her if she went. It was this 
forethought of the amount of pound- 
ing which the Turk might ibly 
stand which made prudent English- 
men decline to join Russia in any 
such adventure. What has actually 
happened is the best possible justi- 
fication of their thus declining. The 
Turk has shown an obstinacy and 
an ability which would entirely 
have baffled the agitators’ policy ; 
and which would, had that policy 


prevailed, have seated Russia ex- 


actly where England does not want 
her to be. 

Why the agitation should recom- 
mence, or what the agitators at pre- 
sent dread, it is difficult to divine; 
for, assuredly, since the war began, 
the probability of British interests 
. being interfered with, and therefore 

of Britain being tempted to join in 
the fray, moves further off. Neither 
is India threatened, nor the road to 
India blocked at present : we are not 
in view of any contingency which can 
draw us into war: everybody wants 
to keep out of war: what then can 
be the object of an anti-war agi- 
tation? The situation reminds one 
of the story of a glorious old salt, 
now dead and gone, who at Trafal- 
gar danced about his quarter-deck 
exclaiming, “I won’t strike. Damme 
if I strike,” until he so bothered 
those near him that a quartermaster 
who was at the wheel turned round 
and said, *‘ Nobody’s axing of ye 
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to.” Make it, “We won’t fight,” 
instead of “ I won’t strike,” and the 
illustration is seen to be apt. No- 
body talks of fighting except con- 
tingently; and although the con- 
tingency might have seemed to 
some people near, as long as it was 
believed that Russia would have an 
easy “ walk-over,” it does not look 
imminent now. Let us, at any 
rate, not distress ourselves about 
being drawn into the war until 
Russia is through the difficulties 
which are embarrassing her. She is 
much engaged at present, and she 
has not done anything which need 
immediately oblige us to take up 
arms, 

We are inclined to believe that 
if there is. going to be any sudden 
movement of public opinion in 
England it will be a movement 
favourable’ to Turkey. Whatever 
have been Turkey’s crimes or her 
shortcomings, she is appearing now 
in a character very different from 
that which we have been ascribing 
to her. The slothful, sensual, 
apathetic Turk is beginning to 
recede from our minds, and as 
the old view dissolves there come 
up hazy outlines more like the 
Saracens of old days, the unbe- 
lievers who were allowed to be 
worthy of Christian steel. There 
must be something better than 
eruelty, or lust, or fatalism, in a 

ple who, without money, with- 
out a friend or a sympathiser, can 
refuse to be sat upon, and turn out 
ready to die if they can do no bet- 
ter, rather than submit to foreign 
dictation. It will not do to eall 
their temper mere stubborn pride; 
for no people on earth could have 
shown themselves more amenable 
to reason, more patient under pro- 
vocation, or more willing to meet 
the wishes of those who meant 
kindly towards them, than the 
Turks lately showed themselves. 


Witness their behaviour to the ‘ 
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beaten Servians and Montenegrins, 
their reform of their whole system 
of government, their appeal to the 
treaties by which Europe had bound 
itself. It was only against the de- 
mands of the Power which thev 
believed to be bent more on weaken- 
ing than on reforming them, that 
they stood up, erect, determined, and 
said that they would die rather 
than submit. Neither was it simply 
passively that they meant to en- 
dure. ey have shown an energy 
with which nobody credited them ; 
and although it is to be expected 
that they will get the worst of the 
contest, yet if they gain in repu- 
tation they will not be wholly 
unfortunate. However mistaken 
or vicious we may think them, 
Englishmen will not, we are sure, 
long observe such gallantry un- 
moved. The Turks are doing at 
this present time nothing but what 
we should do ourselves, and glory 
in doing it—fighting for hearth and 
home, resisting invasion and possible 
ruin, refusing to be ejected “ bag 
and baggage.” There is every a 

arance of their meaning to die 
ard ; and if they fight till they are 
stricken down sword in hand, we 
shall at the least acknowledge that 
they were gallant fellows, 

t is already coming out plainly 
that Russia will find great difficulty 
in proceeding far with this war 
without dashing her foot against a 
stone sonrewhere. She does not 
intend to do this. She does not 
intend to take, like a an her 
own course, trampling recklessly 
over all that comes in her way. 
She would, no doubt, gladly avoid 
giving offence to neutrals, or allow- 
ing the singleness of her aim to 
be called in question. But the 
aceidents and necessities of war 
are beyond her control. As well 
set fire to a forest and say that 
the flames shall extend in one only 
direction, as begin a war like this 





and pretend to define its exact Jim- 
its, Ac of wind, or a chance 
spark, will ramify the course of 
the conflagration; a cross accident, 
or the imperative requirements of a 
campaign, will bring encroachments. 
It is difficult to avoid unforeseen 
and undesired collisions when a war 
has been well considered and under- 
taken with every precaation; bat 
in such a dangerous contest as -— 
sia is waging, it seems impossible 
but that offences must eons «90 
are not alluding now to imbrogl- 
ios with Great Britain ; Russia has 
dangers nearer than those. As an 
example of the small control which 
she can exercise in guarding herself 
from collateral dangers, let us’ re- 
member what has just happened in 


Roumania. Russia made a cove--. 


nant, no doubt an honestly intended 
one, in which it was stipulated that 
her troops in their should 
not enter Bucharest. ey have 
been there. By permission, it’ is 
said, But, permission. or no 
mission, the Roumanians did not 
want them there; the contract has 
been violated, and necessity was 
too strong for the treaty before the 
latter was three weeks old. Again, 
we read now of Servia being im- 
practicable—taking her own course, 
and arming for war in defiance even 
of the mandate of Russia. Russia 
cannot help this; but neither can 
she ene from the difficulty which 
the headstrong conduct of ia is 
likely to create. We know pretty’ 
well that the alliance of Servia would 
not be worth much; but we can 
easily see that her folly may give 
rise to the gravest complications. 
Russia’s right flank is her tenderest 
rt. Let trouble begin there, and 
ulgaria will cease to be the most 
interesting 7 Russia will cer- 
tainly keep all quiet there if she 
can, but events and sentiments 
seem to thwart her. Servia is not 
her only trouble in that direction, 



























































She is extendi ompelled to ex- 
tend, no fal 5 right in 
Roumania further than was expect- 
ed, or, pethaps, than was promised. 
She cannot help this, neither can 
she prevent her action from being 
regarded as a demonstration against 
H . These are the beginnings 
of troubles, the troubles of the first 
month of the war. If all were satis- 
fied with Russia’s undertakin 
much might be borne from her while 
she was executing them; but, sur- 
rounded as she is with suspicion, she 
can hardly keep her acts from being 
construed injuriously, There is 
tinder all about her: how can she 
80 late her fire that no spark 
shall fall on an unlucky spot ? 
Among our latest news, too, we 
are told that the new-born Turkish 
constitution is not likely to sur- 
vive. It is difficult to see how it 
could, It would have had a hard 
enough infancy and adolescence in 
aceful times; but with war rag- 
ing throughout the empire it had 
no chance of growing up. “You 
should not swop horses,” said Mr. 
Lincoln, “when you are crossing a 
ford ;” certainly by the same rule 
you should not attempt to carry 
out. a revolution in government 
when you are engaged in a fierce 
and obstinate war. But we must 
not blame Turkey if her constitu- 
tion come to nought. We believe 
that it was instituted by the Porte 
in good faith ; we doubt whether it 
gould ever have been in the power, 
even if it had been in the mind, 
of the Sultan to have abrogated it. 
It would have taken care of itself, 
spite of internal enemies and ob- 
stacles, and struggled to maturity, 
if only the country could have been 
left tranquil; but its healthy exist- 
ence is, it may be feared, incom- 
age with a foreign war. War 
_ has nipped the experiment in the 
bad. at is not the least of the 
regrets which this unhappy conflict 
must create in minds that care more 
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for. civilisation than for poetical 
justice, 

The. perusal, late in the month, 
of an article in a weekly contem- 
porary, has shown us that we made 
an omission in the early pages of 
this paper. This we will try 
to make good now. It is very 
natural that persons who desire to 
inform themselves concerning the 
probable issues of the present war 
should refer to the former struggle 
of 1828-29, as our contemporary 
did. They will find by such re- 
ference that, once Russia got her 
force together in Wallachia, the 
Turks made but a wretched resist- 
ance to the passage of the Danube, 
and that in fact their defence was a 
disgrace to them—much more feeble 
than it need have been. We are 
not going to say that it will be 
better this time; but we must point 
out a difference of circumstances 
between then and now which is 
favourable to the Turks. In 1828 
the Russians were decidedly superior 
to the Turks at sea. That is not 
the case now, And therefore the 
passage of a navigable river ought 
not to be so easily: made now 
as. thet. The Russians on the 
left bank were able to pursue their 
work unmolested. They made a 
long laborious causeway to the 
river; one of their divisions, by 
favour of a disloyal tribe, crossed in 
boats; this division arrived on the 
rigbt bank, fought and routed the 
Turks, who fled shamefully; and 
then it leisurely made a bridge. 
The navy ought to prevent a pas- 
sage being so made again, More- 
over, it is stated in Von Moltke’s ac- 
count of the war that the Turkish 
leaders, knowing Russia to be in the 
ascendant at sea, expected her to 
embark the main body of her troo 
and land them near Constantinople ; 
it is thought that consequently they 
had taken the flower of their army 
to defend the capital, and not pro- 
vided adequately for defence of the 
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Danube. ‘There can be no doubt 
that, this time, the importance of 
defending the line of the Danube 
is quite. understood; there is no 
danger of the invader making a 
descent in Roumelia from the sea; 
and, therefore, the event of 1828 
may be put aside in speculating on 
what is now about to happen. 

The fall of the town (we can 
scarcely call it fortress) of han 
in Armenia, of which accounts were 
received on 20th May, is undoubt- 
edly an event of importance. It is 
the gain to the Russians of a posi- 
tion which may be very useful, of 
sixty pieces of artillery, and of stores 
which are said to be of very large 
amount, It is, moreover, a decided 
success, which may be set down 
against the Turkish advantages at 
Batoum and Sukhum Kale. The 
event is important in many ways, 
and gives a little, though but a 
little, more light as to the condition 
of the campaign in Asia. It shows 
us that as yet the disturbances in 
the Caucasus have not prevented 
the advance of the Russians beyond 
the frontier. It shows that the 
Turks have elected to defend their 
advanced posts; but it does not 
show whether in so -electing they 
have done wisely or not. It shows 
that they have done little to im- 
prove the defences of at least one 
of their towns, If the Turks are 
numerically much weaker than the 
Russians, they would probably have 
done better to keep their forces well 
together for the defence of their 
capital (Erzeroum), and not to dis- 
perse them to points where they 
may be cut off in detail, or at any 
rate shut up, without materially 
impeding the invgder’s progress. 
If they have plenty of men left 


after garri the more advanced 
towns, it is well to offer obstacles 
wherever situations are favourable, 
and the defence of the towns near 
the frontier is justifiable. We are 
left to conclude that the invader 
is still observing, if he is not 
attacking, Batoum ; for he must 
have some regard to it, if he intends 
to push forward. He is 
attempts, too, on Kars, which he 
may either endeavour to reduce be- 
fore he advances further, or which 
he may neutralise if he can afford 
to leave a large force before it, and 
pass on. Kars is over 120 miles 
from Erzeroum, and 35 miles in ad- 
vance of the Soghanli Dagh, where 
the principal effort for defence of 
the capital will probably be made, 
It should be added that while 
Turkey has possession of Batoum 
and Trebizond, and the command 
of the sea, the position of a Russian . 
force, even in Pee owe be 
rded as perfectly secure; by a 
Turkish pm A from Batoum, es- 
pecially, communication might be 
interrupted and plans frustrated. 

On the side of the Turks we 
toust note that they appear, in a 
second fight, to have made good 
their footing at Sukhum Kale, and 
that they appear also to have been 
successful in arming and inspiriting 
the insurgents of the Caucasus,* 

It is probable that, while this 
paper is passing through the press, 
some events of importance may take 
place. Our endeavour has been so 
to place the condition of the war 
before our readers that the bearing 
and importance of such events may 
be rehended. We think that 
the Turkish navy ought, ere long, to_ 
give us some proof of its activity, 
and it would not surprise us if fur- 





* It is claimed, on the part of the Russians, that they foresaw the rising, and 


are pre to deal with it. 


If they had 


foreseen it, they would surely have 


made it impossible by retaining an army in the Caucasus. Prevention was easier 
than cure. A telegram (for confirmation of whose news we cannot wait before. 
going to press) affirms that the Russian general in the Caucasus has been obliged 


y the Circassians to fall back. 








ther successes of the Russians in 
Armenia should be reported before 
the end of the month. 

The Caspian Sea is wholly Rus- 
sian, and from that side Russia may 
be able to check any of the Eastern 
Caucasians who may be inclined to 
give her trouble. But the very area 
of the districts in which insurrec- 
tion is possible is alone embarrassing 
to her. She must oceupy so much 
ground in preventing and keeping 
down revolt—that is, she must main- 
tain so many troops at home—that 
the forces disposable against the 
external enemy may be reduced to 
a considerable extent. One not- 
able means of setting her foot firm- 
ly in Armenia this summer was 
the launching of almost unlimited 
masses of troops against the Turk- 
ish force there—saving in time what 
she might lose by her vast arma- 
ment. Now, if she cannot continue 
to bring up the intended reinforce- 
ments, and the Turks among the 
mountains are allowed breathing- 
time to strengthen their passes and 
bring up their guns and munitions, 
Armenia will be still free in Novem- 
ber. We thought when we read 
the rather pompous announcement 
that Ardahan had been taken, and 
that henceforth Russian civil rule 
was established there, that there 
were various possible contingencies, 
any of which might throw ridicule 
on the writer of it. The political 
complications of this war, the sco 
for naval enterprise, and the surpris- 
ing diversions of which it admits, 
render it, to observers, of the very 
highest interest. 

t is matter of congratulation that 
the war has begun, and one month 
of it has passed over, without the 
interference of any of the great 
Powers being imminent. The pros- 
pect is, we fear, but gloomy; never- 
theless such hopes of an early peace 
as seem to consist at all with pro- 
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bability are worth noting. “The 
speedy and brilliant success of the 
Rassians,” say some calculators, 
“would end the war at once. Russia 
has no desire for annexation now, 
and would be content with victory.” 
This has not been Russia’s favourite 
way of finishing wars; but, under 

resent circumstances, it is possible 
that éclat would satisfy her. There 
be others who say that the Turk 
= make his peace even now, 
if he would but give a guarantee 
for good-behaviour. That the Turk 
seems very unlikely to do just now. 
A third party trusts that, if the war 
should last a few months without 
being very decisive, both sides may 
recoil a little from the prospect be- 
fore them, and allow their friends 
to propose a settlement of the quar- 
rel, When it is remembered that 
Russia will scarcely be allowed to 
reap material benefit from the in- 
vasion, that her expenses must be 
enormous and inconvenient, and 
that she is in daily danger of tread- 
ing on the toes of some Power whose 
interposition would alter the whole 
aspect of the war, there does seem 
a chance that, after a few}months’ 
reflection, the unhappy strife may 
be composed in this way, that pov- 
verty and not will may consent to 
a reconciliation. Thus, any way, 
there is hope ; for nobody will fora 
moment entertain the idea of the 
Turks being in a marked manner 
successful. While expectation is 
thus exercised, and history is shap- 
ing itself, we trust that the nations 
will not forget that the responsibil- 
ity for this unjust, unnecessary, and 
dangerous war rests chiefly on Rus- 
sia; that she lies under suspicion 
of selfish motiyes; and that the 


curbing of efforts for acquisition, ~~ 


and the confinement of States rigid- 
ly within legitimate compass, are 
necessary to the repose and well- 
being of Europe. 
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